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CURRENT STATISTICS 


General Franco Recognised 


HE recognition of General Franco’s Administration as 

the legitimate Government of Spain was decided 

upon by the British Government over the week-end and 
by the French Government on Monday afternoon. Since 
the conquest of Catalonia and the appearance of a division 
of counsels in the Republican Government it has been 
evident that General Franco would obtain this recognition 
from the two West European Powers in the near future. 
The practical question, latterly, has been whether the 
French Government were wise or unwise, and were likely 
to succeed or to fail, in their attempts to make recognition 
conditional. The terms which the French had in mind 
Were laudable in themselves; they wanted some assurance 
of an amnesty for the Spanish Nationalists’ Republican 
Opponents, and of General Franco’s intention to repatriate 
the foreign troops in his forces as soon as the war was over. 
The French, however, had nothing to bargain with; 
and the Spanish Nationalists, on their side, were not in a 
mood for bargaining when they saw themselves on the 
_ Verge of what might prove to be a completely victorious 
; termination to a desperate and devastating war. As a 
 Fesult, the British and French recognition of General 
-Franco’s Government has been given this week uncondi- 
—for no pledge to us is involved in General 
_ Franco's public statements, mentioned by Mr Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons on Monday, that he was deter- 
mined to secure the traditional independence of Spain and 


that he would prosecute only those, on the Republican side, 
against whom criminal charges had been laid. 

The present situation is the inevitable cumulative conse- 
quence of British and French policy towards Spain ever 
since the outbreak of war there in July, 1936; and all per- 
sistent critics of that policy must feel incensed and alarmed 
at the pass to which it has now brought us. The device of 
a so-called “ non-intervention ” arrangement, which had 
nothing but the name in common with the meaning of the 
term, may have averted the danger (small or great) of the 
war in Spain spreading over the rest of Europe and the 
world. But this good has been bought at the price of the 
two evils of weighting the scales unfairly, and in the end 
decisively, against a Republican Government which was 
the legitimate Government of Spain, and at the same time 
exposing our own two countries to a mortal danger. 

At this moment the German and Italian Press are 
boasting that our worst fears are about to be realised; that 
General Franco—or at least the preponderant element in 
the Nationalist ranks, whatever it may prove to be—is 
going to carry Spain into the Italo-German camp; and that 
the result will be to incline the balance of power still 
further in favour of the Axis—and this to a degree that 
will far more than counteract the effects of French, British 
and American re-armament. If these Italo-German boasts 
came true, the Western Powers would, in fact, find their 
Southern flank turned and the scales weighted against them, 
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not only in the Mediterranean and on the Pyrenees, but 
also in Africa and even to some extent in the Atlanuc. We 
have given General Franco unconditional recognition, with- 
out being able to secure any material guarantee that he 
will not lend Spain to this formidable Italo-German 
manceuvre to our detriment; and, until the future course of 
Spanish Nationalist policy becomes clear, our own position 
will continue to be very awkward and anxious. 

Equally, however, we have no evidence that the Spanish 
Nationalists do mean to become a cat’s paw for the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. Against the boasts of the Italian and German 
Press we must set their undisguised nervouspess and irrita- 
tion at the pourparlers between the Spanish Nationalists 
and the two Western Powers. This temper suggests that 
the Central Powers, too, are without any guarantee. 

On the face of it, the interest of Nationalist Spain, from 
now onwards, would seem to be to practise, in fact if not 
in juridical form, that neutrality which General Franco 
himself proclaimed during the September crisis. If they 
have now virtually won a complete military victory which 
cannot be reversed—and this is the opinion of President 
Azajia, as advised by his chief of staff—then the presence 
of German and Italian troops in Spain has ceased to be a 
military necessity for the Spanish Nationalists, and has 
become instead a political, as well as a financial, liability. 
And we can hardly imagine that any Government of Spain, 
whatever its political complexion, would be so dominated 
by ideological, as opposed to patriotic, enthusiasm that, on 
the morrow of a long and exhausting civil war from which 
it had just emerged victorious, it would throw itself into a 
general war, in which Spain would again be in the thick of 
the fight with its Government a pawn and not a player. 

So long as foreign armed forces remain in Spain, how- 
ever, Spanish hands may be forced. At this moment 
General Franco must be uncomfortably conscious of the 
fate of Turkey, who, before the end of 1914, was forced 
into the last general war—with consequences disastrous to 
herself—as her reward for having given asylum to two 
German warships. The bombardment of Russian Black Sea 
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ports by the Goeben and the Breslau, operating from 
Turkish naval bases, might be emulated by German aero- 
planes bombarding Bordeaux and Toulouse from aero- 
dromes on Spanish soil. Such considerations suggest that 
an early and complete evacuation of all foreign troops is an 
important Spanish, as well as Franco-British, interest. 

As for Tuesday’s debate in the House of Commons on 
a Labour motion of censure, it added little to our know- 
ledge of facts and made not a hair’s breadth of differ- 
ence to Mr Chamberlain’s policy in Spain. The question 
of days, hours and minutes, in last week’s Cabinet and 
Parliamentary proceedings, on which the debate was raised, 
is not the question of substance. The Anglo-French recog- 
nition of General Franco this week is a consequence of 
his military success in a war that has been going on for 
more than two and a half years; General Franco’s success, 
in its turn, is a consequence of “ non-intervention,” and the 
only way of averting General Franco’s victory by means of 
Italo-German intervention would have been to turn the 
British and French Governments out of office six months, 
twelve months or eighteen months ago. 

The paradox of the present political situation in this 
country is that it is not Mr Chamberlain, but Mr Attlee, 
who is at this moment exerting himself to prevent the 
formation of an Opposition that might have a chance of 
turning the present Government out. So long as this situa- 
tion remains unchanged the Labour Party’s fulminations 
against Mr Chamberlain will remain unconvincing. In 
Spain they used to practise a “ rotativism ” by which two 
nominally contending political parties took office and re- 
signed it, turn and turn about, on an agreed time-table. 
Mr Attlee’s tacit understanding with Mr Chamberlain is 
stull more quaint. He will see to it that Mr Chamberlain 
and his friends shall be His Majesty’s eternal Government 
so long as Mr Attlee and his friends can be sure of being 
His Majesty’s eternal Opposition. Periodical douches of 
vituperation from the Labour front bench must be a cheap 
price for Mr Chamberlain to pay for this application of the 
principle of collective security to party politics. 


The Future of the Commonwealth 


UNICH, the days that immediately preceded it and 

the events that have come after, have plainly 
affected vitally both the position of the British Common- 
wealth nations in the world and their relations with each 
other. It was therefore to be regretted in many ways that 
the Sydney Conference, summoned by the various insti- 
tutes of international affairs in the Commonwealth to 
discuss questions of economics, foreign policy and defence, 
should have met just when it did, in the first fortnight in 
September last. Before it met, Sir John Simon had made 
his Lanark speech, implicitly threatening British inter- 
vention if Czecho-Slovakia should be attacked and France 
should rally to her defence; when it ended, the Anglo- 
French plan had not yet been divulged. The agenda of the 
Conference was planned and its discussions launched upon 
one false premise, and it wound up its debates upon 
another. The first assumption was that, in the existing state 


of international affairs, a practical start could be made - 


towards constructing a new and peaceful world order 
without urgent risk of world war. The second was that, 
even if world war should result within a few weeks or even 
days, the peace-loving and democratic States were at last 
prepared to stand together in defiance of aggression. 

In spite of the falsity of some of its underlying assump- 
tions, the Proceedings* of the Conference are neverthe 


_* “ The British Commonwealth and the Future.” 

of the second unofficial Conference on British 
Relations, Sydney, 3rd to 17th » 1938. Edited by 
H. V. Hodson. (London) Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


a document of considerable importance for the student of 
British Commonwealth relations. For they depict the prob- 
lems, the outlook and the aspirations of the Commonwealth 
and its member States at a critical moment in its history, 
a moment of transition from a world of fairly peaceable 
and ordered progress, at least in the Commonwealth itself, 
to a world in which world war is “ just around the corner.” 


That the new phase in world affairs is likely to be one 
of increased difficulty in Commonwealth relations is plain 
from these pages themselves. As the Conference Recorder 
notes, the view was generally held and never challenged 
“that the Commonwealth cannot find an adequate inspira- 
tion for its own life from within itself alone.” Seeking such 
an inspiration, and thus seeking the common principle 
necessary to unify the policies of its autonomous members, 
the Conference found its discussions turning much upon 
the phrase “a world order.” One delegate accused the 
Conference of letting that phrase become a mere intel- 
lectual and emotional soporific. It is certainly true that the 
members of the Sydney Conference were not united upon 
the meaning of a “ world order ” as an objective of current 
policy, some wanting a collective-security league and some 
an “ appeasement ” league, some wanting to combine antl- 
Fascism or anti-dictatorship with their to a world 
order, others refusing thus to line up in an armed balance 
of power. The Conference, with its valuable preparatory 
papers, made clear that this difference of opinion among 
individuals has had its counterpart in differences betwee? 
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the national policies of the member nations of the Com- 
monwealth, Thus the New Zealand Government’s policy 
of full automatic collective security was seen to be quite 
incompatible with the “no-commitments” policy of the 
Canadian Government; and non-intervention in Spain, 
said to be the only policy not disastrous for Australia, was 
described as “ unintelligible” to most Canadians. But the 
Sydney Conference showed these differences to be overlaid 
by a half-blind grasping after an ideal international objec- 
tive, capable not only of inspiring national policies but also 
of uniting them in a Commonwealth purpose. 

It will not be so easy to establish the common objective 
in the post-Munich world. And the Sydney Conference 
gave warning that, in such a world, the old issue of 
Dominion neutrality is likely to cause a good deal of 
trouble. It appears that Canada raised this matter most 
keenly. Neither Australians nor New Zealanders hanker 
after a theoretical right of neutrality which they feel they 
would have no power to exercise. Probably most Irishmen 
and South Africans believe their countries to possess the 
right already in practice, since their Governments have 
often asserted, without contradiction from Westminster, 
that, if Britain were to be involved in war, Ireland or South 
Africa alone would decide whether and to what extent they 
would participate. Canadian official policy is already close 
to this position, but there is an intellectual school, well 
represented at Sydney, which demands the formal declara- 
tion of a right of Dominion neutrality, as an essential 
requisite of Dominion independence in foreign policy. 
There is also, of course, a powerful Canadian opposition to 
any such move. Therefore, in order to preserve at least an 
appearance of national unity, the overseas Dominions have 
avoided formal and irrevocable declarations, addressed to 
the foreign world, on the right of neutrality. 

A leading member of the United Kingdom delegation, 
opening a discussion on the future of the Commonwealth, 
described the formal right of neutrality (which in his view 
involved secession and the treatment of each other as 
foreign countries by the members of the Commonwealth) as 


Property 


T used to be said that economics was the science of 
wealth. Nowadays economists are more inclined to call 
it the study of scarcity. Be that as it may, there is still no 
more important branch of economic inquiry than the 
measurement of the wealth of nations. The ability of a 
country to satisfy the wants and needs of its people is 
strictly limited by the size of its national income; the real 
test of a nation’s economic progress is the rate at which 
output per head of the population is rising; and the true 
criterion of a democratic society is the degree to which it 
is free from onerous and wasteful inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of incomes and property. 

British tradition in this field of investigation is especially 
strong. The researches of Sir Robert Giffen, Sir Bernard 
Mallet, Professor Bowley, Lord Stamp and Mr Colin Clark 
into Britain’s national income and capital are very well 
Known, and no recent contributions to this statistical stock- 
taking have been more significant than the work of Mr H. 
Campion. Mr Campion’s special corner of the field is the 
measurement of property. Initially, he set out to measure 
the value and distribution of British property since the war, 
and an admirable little book* has recently been published 
Containing the final results of his work. Everybody inter- 
ested in the structure of our society should read it. 

His first goal is to compute the value of property in 
Private hands. This embraces all property, such as furni- 
ture, household goods, houses, Government securities, 


* “ Public and Great Britain.” By H. 


Private in 
Campion. Oxford University Pres, 138 pages. 8s. 6d. 
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the only alternative to a unitary or federal empire. But many 
delegates refused to accept this dilemma. They advanced 
a “new orthodoxy ” about British Commonwealth rela- 
tions, which would admit into the Commonwealth circle a 
potentially neutral or even a republican country. If there is 
no present basis for “ closer union,” asked one Australian, 
cannot a “ lesser unity ” be organised and made effective? 
A merely “ consultative Commonwealth ” was described as 
capable at least “of co-operation for mutual security, 
even if based on difference; of the mitigation of nationalism 
in the Organisation of mutual trade; of the pooling of 
administrative and technical experience; of training citizens 
in a wider loyalty; of the renunciation of war among its 
members.” Even within such a Commonwealth there will 
be different degrees of strength in the basis of co-operation, 
particularly for mutual defence, and therefore differences 
in the degree and the character of co-operation itself. “ In 
defence, where realistic views must always be taken, the 
natiohs of the Commonwealth already practise greatly 
varying degrees and kinds of peacetime co-operation, and 
this was likely to continue and be intensified.” 

It is not only from the Dominions’ end that the degree 
of willingness to co-operate may vary in the future. A 
Labour member of the United Kingdom delegation struck 
a warning note when he suggested that the working people 
of his country might not be prepared for ever to under- 
take to fight wars for the Dominions at the other ends of 
the earth, when the Dominions themselves gave no firm 
reciprocal assurance to the United Kingdom. The same 
delegate declared to his Dominion colleagues that, once the 
British people felt that a reasonable national security had 
been re-established, they would again “ fight hard towards 
a world order. And in that,” he added, “ we shall be glad 
to go back feeling that you are with us in the job.” The 
British Commonwealth of the next few years may be a 
Commonwealth beset with difficulties bred of isolationism 
and lack of a tangible yet inspiring common purpose in 
international affairs; but at least it will be a Common- 
wealth that gets down to brass tacks. 


es + e 

in Britain 
stocks and shares, etc., which is individually owned and 
“capable of absolute individual disposal.” Its value can 
be estimated on the basis of known mortality rates (with 
allowances for exempt estates and so on) from the yearly 
returns of property made on the death of individual owners 
for the purposes of estate duty. In 1932-34 the value of 
property in private hands, measured in this way, was, 
roughly, £20,000 millions. 

This method of measurement, however, is incomplete. It 
tells us that by far the greater part of British property, 
probably not less than three-quarters or more than four- 
fifths, is subject to absolute rights of individual owner- 
ship; and this information is most important. But it does 
not bring in all kinds of private property. It ignores the 
existence of property held corporately. Clubs, livery com- 
panies, co-operative, friendly and provident societies, and 
mutual assurance companies are cases in point. 


Mr Campion accordingly sets out to calculate the value 
of all private property, whether it is held individually or 


~ corporately. Following Giffen, he takes the Inland Revenue 


returns of the income derived from all sorts of property. 
He capitalises each item of income at an appropriate num- 
ber of years’ purchase; he values the income of trading 
concerns on the basis of Stock Exchange yields; and he 
adds on an allowance for the value of furniture, motor cars, 
household goods and stock in trade. This time his results 
run as shown in the first table overleaf. 

The share of land, houses and buildings in total private 
property, by this ready reckoning, has fallen from 31 per 
cent. in 1911-13 to 22.7 per cent. in 1932-34. The share 
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EsTIMATED VALUE OF TOTAL PRIVATE PROPERTY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN * 


(£ millions) 
. 4911-13 | 1926-28 1932-34 
ee | 11,090-12,890 | 21,110-23,290 | 20,810-24,530 

ce | 755-815 ‘ 700-780 | : 0-008 
Houses and buildings ...... | 2,820-3,060 700-4, : ; 
Farmers’ capital ...........-.+: 250-320 400-450 370-450 
British and forei ovt. 

seuahiles cael ~ Pitts | 4,150-1,250 4,980-5,180 6,080-6,880 
Other securities and ses- | 

sions abroad......... rs a ;080-1,640 1,300-1,500 1,050-1,450 
Railways in Gt. Britain ...... | 1,020-1,100 810-890 720-800 


Capital of industry, trans- 
pport commerce and finance 3,590-6,030 | 8,470-9,000 | 7,360-8,290 
A it d movable | 

‘eae a a | 425-675 750-1,190 550-900 


* Both the tables in this article are Mr Campion’s own. 


of British and foreign Government securities among private 
assets has risen from 10 per cent. to 28.7 per cent. The 
over-all total in 1932-34 is, say, £22,670 millions. 

So far Mr Campion’s careful calculations, though pos- 
sibly the most precise obtainable, are nevertheless highly 
approximate. When he comes to his next category, that of 
public property, this is even more the case. Public property 
consists of property held by the State, local authorities and 
general charities. Part can be valued by the Giffen method: 
income arising from houses in public hands, and from 
municipal trading undertakings is assessed for tax, and can 
be capitalised on the basis of the Inland Revenue returns. 
For the rest it is not so easy. Public libraries, schools and 
hospitals, for instance, are never assessed for tax or duty. 
The land and buildings of State departments, such as the 
Post Office, the dockyards and the Royal Mint, are only 
formally valued for balance-sheet purposes. Any remotely 
satisfactory basis for the valuation of battleships, guns, 
tanks and roads is very difficult to find. Nevertheless, Mr 
Campion perseveres, and, excluding for the moment arma- 
ments and roads, he presents the following figures: — 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PUBLIC PROPERTY 





(£ millions) 
| 1911-13 | 1926-28 | © 1932-34 
WR. cnciterntbtinewss | 975-1,225 1,950-2,590 | 2,455-3,325 
-_- ——_—_—_-——snan—n——————eeeeeeee j = -__ ooo y _ oe om -_———_—— — 
Land and buildings ......... 185-225 430-630 490-750 
Government securities ...... 220-299 550-610 725-855 
Other property .............++ 570-700 970-1,350 1,240-1,720 











These estimates are rough and ready, but they suffice to 
indicate the gains made by public ownership in a mere 
quarter century. The most marked features are the rise in 
the funds held by Government departments, mainly on 
account of social security schemes, and “ the acquisition of 
land and erection of houses by local authorities.” 

This, then, is the picture Mr Campion paints with his 
excellently devised statistics. While total private property 
has risen in value from £11,990 millions in 1911-13 to 
£22,300 millions in 1926-28 and £22,670 millions in 
1932-34, public property (excluding armaments and roads) 
has advanced from £1,100 millions to £2,890 millions. As 
they stand, however, these figures cannot thus be used to 
measure the relative growth of private and collective 
ownership. When we put them side by side there is a 
serious duplication. As Mr Campion points out, State and 
local debts are classed as private property, and the assets 
against which they should be set off as public property. 

First of all we must deduct from total private 
property the market values of British Government securi- 
ties and local loans, and from public property the Govern- 
ment securities held by Government departments and the 
Government securities and local loans held by charities. 
That done, we find that, expressed as a proportion of total 
private property, public property rose from 6-8 per cent. 
in 1911-13 to 8-12 per cent. in 1932-34, 
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Even this is still not a satisfactory statement of the posi- 
tion. It underestimates the statistical importance of public 
property in the last twenty-five years for two reasons: it 
omits altogether the great value of roads and armaments; 
and it puts the property of public corporations—like the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Electricity 
Board and the London Passenger Transport Board—on 
what may very well be the wrong side of the ledger, the 
private side. It is true that none of these is publicly owned 
like the Post Office. The capital of two, the L.P.T.B. and 
the C.E.B., is privately subscribed. But all three represent 
property subject to close State control and quasi-public 
ownership. If the value of roads and armaments is, very 
tentatively, put at between £500-£1,000 millions (here 
this quite arbitrary estimate of Mr Campion’s is surely 
far too small), and if the capital of the B.B.C., the 
L.P.T.B. and the C.E.B. is taken to be about £150 millions 
and regarded as public instead of private, the present per- 
centage relation which public property bears to private is 
raised from 10 to 14 per cent., from one-tenth to one- 
seventh. This is almost certainly a truer picture. 

Nor does the social significance of public property end 
with its merely statistical importance. The growth of public 
property reflects increased social services. The benefits of 
property have been more greatly extended than the rights 
of property. Death duties, which bring in £70-£80 millions 
a year, tend to spread the advantages of ownership over the 
community. Income and sur-tax, which take two-fifths of 
the total of all incomes over £2,000 a year, restrain the 
heaping-up of fortunes. 

The setting-in of a tide towards greater equality of 
wealth can be seen in other ways as well. In 1936 at least 
one-fifth of all householders owned or were buying the 
houses they lived in. Not less than one-third of the adult 
population (over 25 years of age) had property worth more 
than £100. The ownership of savings bank deposits and 
Government securities was more widespread than ever. 

Yet even when all these tendencies towards equality 
are added together, the chief characteristic of the society 
we live in is its tremendous inequalities. Five per cent. of 
the adults aged 25 or over own 75-80 per cent. of Britain's 
property; one per cent. own 55 per cent. One-half of one 
per cent. of the population receive one-sixth of the national 
income from all sources. Ninety per cent. of the population 
have to be content with one-half of the national income. 

Few economists would dissent from Mr Campion’s com- 
ment on this state of affairs. “The inequality of the distri- 
bution of private property is perhaps the most important 
factor producing inequality of incomes.” Income from 
property amounts to about one-quarter of the total income 
arising within this country, just as it did in 1911. Thirty 
per cent. of the persons receiving more than £10,000 a 
year in 1922-23 drew the whole of their income from 
property. In 1929, 50-60 per cent. of all incomes over 
£2,000 was derived from property. Property is at once ihe 
badge and springboard of riches. 

And this despite a generation of rising taxation and 
death duties steepening to 50 per cent. True, inequality 
has undoubtedly been lessened: in 1911-13 five per cent. 
of persons over 25 owned 85 per cent., not 75-80 as now, 
and one per cent. owned 70 per cent., not 55. But the 
degree of inequality which persists in possessions and in- 
come is still undemocratic and wasteful. 

This is no place to point the way to change this state of 
affairs. Mr Campion himself is content to show the vastly 
interesting facts here displayed. But at least it is possible 
to say this. In the future, as in the past, it will be the tax- 
gatherer who will be most capable of helping the social 
service administrator to bring the community nearcr 
to greater equality. It will be to death duties that his 
closest attention will probably be paid, for there he will 
cut at the root of inequality, the inheritance of great 
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ITH the publication this week of the Estimates for 

all the Supply Services, the greater part of the ex- 

penditure side of the forthcoming Budget can be filled in. 

The totals of the Estimates are shown in the following 
table: — 

















(Z’000 omitted) 
———_—— ——— 
Before | After 
deduction "eT, | deduction |~OMPArison 
of sums oe of sums with 
to be to be last 
Navy cocccccccccccccccecevceveeesees ° 149,399 + 25,692 69,399 bi 24,308 
DOME cncssseninenmaiiasnian 148,155 |+ 41,655 81,923 — 3,434 
Royal Ordnance Factories...... 16,932 |+ 16,248 | 1,164 |+ 480 
Air Force..........++ essensveseneces 208,561 |+ 82,160 66,561 y 6,940 
A.R.P. and Essential Commo- | 
dity RESCTVES ....cseceseeeeeees |  57,000* + 39,217! 8,691 |— 11,082 
Total Defence,....+.-ss-sssesseeee 580,047 |+ 204,972 | 227,738 |— 45,204 
Other Supply Servicest 446,261 |+ 8,427 | 446,261 + 8,427 
Tetths<nessesnsonheuimnnienuninh 1,026,308 | + 213,399 | 673,999 |— 36,867 


bite Figure given in Defence White Paper. + Excluding self-balancing expen- 
iture. 

The actual estimated expenditure for defence is 
£204,972,000 higher than in the current year. But after the 
deduction of increased borrowings the amount to be charged 
to revenue is £45,294,000 lower. The total amount of bor- 
rowing apparently envisaged is £352,309,000, though this 
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The Estimates 


may be affected by the fact that the only figure yet pub- 
lished for total expenditure on civil defence is the round 
sum of £57 millions mentioned in the White Paper, which 
may not be precise. Of the total borrowing, £142 millions 
is allocated to the Air Force, £82 millions to the Army and 
Ordnance Factories, £80 millions to the Navy and the bal- 
ance of approximately £48 millions to civil defence. 
Some details of the Estimates follow: — 


; Most of the items of the Civil Estimates show a slight 
increase. The increase of £11,259,000 in the total of this 
category (excluding the two civil defence items) is not, 
however, an accurate reflection of the burden on the rev- 
enue, since nearly £3 millions of the increase is accounted 
for by the Post Office, whose expenditure is, of course, 
met out of its own revenues. Moreover, some of the items 
show declines. The biggest is a fall of £4.8 millions in the 
estimated cost of Labour and Unemployment. This is due 
partly to an estimate of lower unemployment (the estimate 
for the Unemployment Assistance Board is £415,000 less) 
but mainly to a reduction of £3} millions in the payment 
to the Special Areas Fund. The Foreign and Imperial cate- 
gory shows a rise of over £3 millions, due in the main to 
increased payments for Indian defence. A rise of £14 mil- 
lions in Education, at one end of the age-scale, is matched 
by an increase of nearly £4 millions in Old Age and other 
Pensions (though War Pensions are £1 million lower). 
Agriculture shows another rise of £14 millions, even before 





Civit AND REVENUE ESTIMATES 





j 


| 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1930-40 












i £'000 £'000 £’ 
1, Central Government and Finance ............ 2,653 2,571 2,685 
2. Foreign and SIE asians anna analetinibh nee 12,215 15,387 
. riome iw ustice....... A » 
4. jrmeed wissen Te tdbiedaiksbeesdeonsed 63,327 | 65,546 67,107 
5. Ministry of Health, etc. .......cccsssceeseeesees 26,637 | 26,991 | 27,812 
Old Age, etc., Gane et tide ceaoese 61,516 | 64,917! 68,667 
Labour and Unemployment................++++ 82,700 80,643 75,840 
6. Board of Trade, €C.......:cscsccecereceeseneevees 3,745 | 3,932 3,790 
Agnes <...sisscschectcdoscecssvaaheodncinese 13,649 | 15,076 | 16,512 
Transport, Roads, €tc........000+++ i aialicing 15,773 | 22, | 24,343 
7. Works, Stationery, €tC. .......00004 see 10,414 | 12,873) 14,111 
©. War Pemcbens «cccasssdinedssicesdeseceses 43,933 43,100 | 42,096 
9. Contributions to Local Revenues 54, | 54,248 | 54,170 
Dettlh scatnes lial ais catalan 406,877 | 423,549 | 431,625 
ABP, Qapesisiie vitsindiceidebiiclthcnvisiescscien 5,178 9,283  5,191* 
Essential Commodities Reserves Fund ......... pod 8,500 3,500* 
Total Civil Estimates ............0s0+-eeeeees . | 412,055 441,332 440,316 
Revenue Departments ..........s0.s00+ ait laa 13,896 | 14,285 14,636 
West GHGS .casstinnieimnaisaiinieeannnteaiengin 73,228 | 76,802 | 79,634 
Dal ocnniineaeen a 499,180 | 532,418 | 534,596 





* Excluding sums to be issued from the Consolidated Fund in accordance with 
the Defence Acts. 


Arr ESTIMATES 


1938 | 1939 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 (Esti- (Esti- 
mate) | mate) 


} 


Pisin gud ee * 
Number of effectives... |28,780, 35,942] 48,583) 60,370 96,000t| 118,000 














?, ‘% %, "000 £000 
Pay, etc, of the Royal Air |=? | #0 eo £000 || £ 
FROOOS ndscsstnipicubectionnd 5,025} 6,27 } 8,191 | 11,067 | 14,670 
; » Stores, sup- 
1, 10,912 
fen at ee 1,456, 2,537| 3,328 4,793 490 | 10, 
CUNEES ssesecvesseeboate ibe 7,190, 11,640, 25,342 31,434 | 39,492 | 16,870. 
(43,434)*| (72,152)* (114,870) 
Works, buildings and 
GamndD <sncivnieisctnncibbiladile 1 1 4,679 3,800 4,250 
; (18,679)*, (24,040)*, (48,250) 
Medical services ......... 391 ‘ 577 693 
Technical training and 
edu services 805 1,170 1,518 
Auxiliary and reserve 
S000 a cnteniersaies ie 4 996 | 2,092/ 4,789 
Civil aviation... 7" 41 1,693 | 2,926} 4,787 
Meteorological and mis- 
Axllaneous services....... g21) 1124) 2753) 3358 
Half-pay, pensions, cc. | 568 er 150 *524| 587 
Net expenditure . | 17,671, 27 55,799 73,501. 66,561 
— se 9515, 49,996, 55.729 126 401)" (208,561)* 


cc eesseshsn-eeasestetshsensaletegenressntnintnssseesehipest 

* Including sume 

wisn nctuding sums to be insued from the Consolidated Fund in accordance 
t Maximum number to be borne. 


Navy ESTIMATES 


ae ———- 
1938 | 1939 
| 536 | 1935 | 1936 \( Estimate) (Estimate) 





1937 





—— ++ — Se 5. ee | —— ee 
Average number of ef- | | | 
GOCRHNEB 0.0.00 000 cccsneee 91,351 94,259 99,886, 107,040 | 146,500¢| 133,000t 


ae 


£'000 | £°000 | £7000' £7000 | £7000 | £7000 





i | } 

RO ci conctniewseness | 12,689) 13,140, 13,693 13,970 | 16,117 17,540 
Victualling and clothing | 3,147, 3,435 3,575 4,310 | 4,421 5,323 
Medical establishments, | 

OE . cetiitbasaibenibenestinn 366, 406 400 447 441 598 
Fleet Air Arm ........... 1,338! 1,993 3,572) 4,200 5,718 sia 
Educational and scien- | { 

tific services ............ 650| 665; 702) 751 | 880 1,006 
Royal Naval Reserves .. 342, 3340 = 330 352 | 356 473 
Shipbuilding, repairs, | | | 

maintenance, etc........ | 20,929) 25,784 35.179, 32366 | 42,202 23,839 


j | (49,766)*| (64,202)*) (82,839)* 
Naval armaments ....... 4,034 5,658) 8,629) 7,564 | 10,487 | 3,054 

| (11,514)*, (15,487)*| (17,054)* 
Works, buildings and | | 
miscellaneous ........... 2,622, 2,839, 3,939, 2,663 | 





3,997 | 5,782 
| | (5,313)* (6,997)*| (12,782)* 

Admiralty Office ........ 1,106, 1,155, 1,307, “1,492 | 1,603 | "1,736 

gees services, 

civil superannuation, 

Me bhclanenee tac | 9,393, 9,479) 9,641 9,777 | 9,897 | 10,050 

Total expenditure...... |56,616/64,888 80,976 | 77,892 | 96,118 | 69,399 


\c101,892)* (126,118)*|(149,399)* 


" * Including sums to be issued — the Consolidated Fund in accordance 





with the Defence Loans Acts. um strength. 
ARMY ESTIMATES 
1938 1939 
1934 1935 1936 1937 (Esti- (Esti- 
mate) mate) 








Number of effectives ... | 149, 152,200! 158,400) 168,900 | 170,000 | 185,700 








i eee 





Pay, tc. of the Army a ei4 oo eoeeT| “oz fro | fuses 
eericee-| “Oh img 20 tas] 1) “ts 
Se ee 866 910; 944, 1,033| 1,327| 1,542 
Guueg a6 1 1,650 2, 2,016 2,446 3,107 
Supplies, Road Trans- | 3.951] 4,450 4.7941 6,209 | 8,677 | | 9,521 
CEothing and Stores .... | 5.153} 8,060) 14,752) 21,008,| 33,335.) 27.200, 


$c - 
i i 4,802} 5,991) 4,630 | 8,137 7,972 
fective Services .......+ ? (9,078*)! (15,280)* (26,204)* 


852 9 1,079 | 1,195 | 1,292 








War Office..........-..+0++ | 
ak ee ® ~ 9,368 8, 8,514 8,541 | 8,866 
i 63, 85,357 | 81,923 

Net Expenditure...... su 44,654 55,015¢ cs 18850 8 

Including sums to be issued from the Consolidated Fund in accordance with 


the Defence Loans Acts. + Including minor adjustments. 
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st of any schemes that Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith 
meget xin ‘a extra £2 millions is allowed for roads. 
The Navy Estimates show increases in almost every item. 
The charge for the Fleet Air Arm, which was £5,718,000 
last year, now disappears and the cost of this service 1s 
presumably spread among the other votes. The biggest 
increases, however, are naturally in the votes for Ship- 
building, Naval Armaments, etc. Vote 8 (which covers 
Shipbuilding) is up by £18,637,000. This is due to the 
fact that a new large programme of construction 1s to be 
started in 1939, while the last three programmes are still 
in course, and there will necessarily be a further increase 
next year for the same reason. The 1939 programme of 
construction is compared with previous years in the follow- 
ing table: — 


1937 1938 1939 


Capital ships ... oti ee 2 2 
Aircraft carriers ao eat ae 1 1 
Cruisers sian ae cag ee 7 + 
Destroyers... saa ee - 16 
Submarines... ont sain Steele 3 4 
Escort vessels sha cagreta ae _ 22 


The Army Estimates tell the same story of general ex- 
pansion. The establishment of the Army is raised from 
170,000 to 185,700, but this is mainly due to the return 
of a number of units from India. The actual strength on 
March 31st is expected to be about 17,000 below establish- 
ment, as compared with a deficiency of 25,000 a year ago, 
and the figure is expected to be further reduced in the 
coming year. It has, in fact, been an excellent year for 
recruiting, the totals being as follows :— 


1937 1938 
Regular Army ... as 26,094 38,827 
Supplementary Reserve 6,672 13,647 
Territorial Army os 45,320 77,142 


The September crisis appears to have had a peculiar effect. 
Recruiting for the Reserve and the Territorials jumped 
up, but for the Regular Army the last quarter was the 
worst of the year. Study of the tables also suggests that 
the increased intake into the Regular Army has been 
accompanied by a fall in the average educational standard 
of recruits. Actually, fewer recruits of the highest standard 
were accepted in 1938 than in 1937, and more than twice 
as many of the lowest. Both the figures of the Estimates 
and the statements in the accompanying Memorandum 
indicate that mechanisation is proceeding rapidly, though 
not perhaps as rapidly as might have been hoped. 

The Air Estimates are, perhaps necessarily, the least in- 


Topics of 


Pius XII.—His Eminence Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, 
until Thursday Secretary of State to the Holy See, 
has been elected Pope by a Conclave of the whole College 
of Cardinals. He has taken the name of Pius XII. The 
Roman Church, at a most crucial time in its history, thus 
comes under the leadership of a man who is comparatively 
young (he is 63 this year), of great intellectual power and 
personal charm, intimately. versed in diplomatic and 
administrative procedure, behind him a distinguished 
executive career. It would be rash to label Pius XII as a 
political Pope: but it is clear that the late Pope’s closest 
coadjutor, the man who, above all, negotiated the 
Concordat with Germany which is now the cause of so 
much pain and strife, will scarcely depart from the clear 
stand which Pius XI, in his last years, took towards the 
doctrines of racial persecution and totalitarianism. In Italy 
Cardinal Pacelli’s election will be regarded with mixed 
feelings: yet he is a Roman by birth. The Nazis, too, will 
not be best pleased, and Herr Hitler, at least, may have 
cause to regret that he does not possess the right of veto 
which the Emperor Francis Joseph saw fit to apply to 
Cardinal Rampolla in 1904. The new Pope was born in 
1876 and became a priest in 1899. Until 1913, when he 
took up administrative work, he held various teaching posts. 
In the years that followed he was increasingly active in the 
sphere of Vatican diplomacy, serving as Nuncio in several 
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formative of the three. For almost half the total sum 
(£93,640,000 out of £208,561,000) the only information 
given is that it is for “ Aircraft and Balloons.” But an 
idea of the rapid expansion of the service can be gained 
from the fact that the total expenditure will be two-thirds 
larger in 1939 than in 1938 and that the increase between 
the two years is five times as large as the total expenditure 
in 1933. 


From the figures now published, the total expenditure 
can be estimated. A note is appended to the Civil Estimates 
stating that provision for Supplementary Estimates will 
have to be made in the Budget, as has been done in each of 
the last few years. No sum is mentioned, but a tentative 
figure of £10 millions, the same as last year, may be allowed. 
The Consolidated Fund Services may be put at the same 
figure as last year. The service of the National Debt is the 
most important of these items. The gross debt is higher than 
twelve months ago, but the full allocation is not being spent 
this year and service charges on the defence borrowing are 
included in the Defence Estimates. It is possible that the 
provision for the debt charge, which was increased by £6 
millions last year, might be reduced again, but the balance 
of probability is against it. On these assumptions, the gross 
and net totals of expenditure will be as follows: — 


(£ million) 
Gross Net 
Defence (including civil defence) .............. 580-0 227-7 
Civil and Revenue Departments (excluding 
self-balancing expenditure) .........cseesseees 456-3 456 :3 
Consolidated Fund Services .......cccceesceevees 242-1 242:1 


1,278 -4 926-1 

The sum that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
to find from revenue will therefore be £926 millions. In 
The Economist of February 18th it was estimated that the 
revenue of the existing taxes in 1939-40 “ could hardly be 
more than £920 millions.” The interest of the Budget will 
be confined to the comparatively narrow issue of whether 
the Chancellor has contrived to bring revenue and expendi- 
ture exactly together (by reducing the debt charge or the 
provision for Supplementaries or by putting generous esti- 
mates on the prospective yield of taxes) or whether minor 
changes in taxation will be necessary. Of the two possibili- 
ties, the former seems much the more likely. 


the Week 


important places, and eventually became Papal Secretary 
of State in 1930. Since then he has progressively increased 
his reputation as a man of high-mindedness and determina- 
tion. Those who wished for a strong man in St. Peter’s seat 
seem to have had their wish rewarded. 


* * * 


Civilian Defence.—Air-raid precautions are at last 
in full swing. No Minister since A.R.P. became a duty 
of Government has been able to face the Commons with 
so clear a conscience as did Sir John Anderson on Wednes- 
day. He spoke longer than most Chancellors do on Budget 
Day and the time he took was indicative of the consider- 
able progress he had to report, a thrown 1nto 
relief by the abysmal failure of his predecessors. Already 
the steel shelters, which are now generally accepted to 
afford substantial protection against blast, splinters and 
débris in bomb attacks, are being distributed to the poorer 
householders. Lord Portal has consented to act as chair- 
man of the public corporation which is to set up fifty small 
trial camps to supplement billeting in private houses 10 
case of wartime evacuation. The survey of accommodation 
in proposed billeting areas is now completed. Plans for 
co-ordinating inland transport in time of war, and for the 
diversion of seaborne traffic to Western ports, are receiving 
the closest attention; and considerable headway in the 
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preparation of a detailed programme for food storage and 
the allocation of tonnage for food imports is being made 
by the Food Defence Plans Department and the Board of 
Trade. Reserves of electrical equipment have been ordered. 
New types of organisation are being evolved to cater for 
wartime needs, including not only the proposed Regional 
Commissioners (whose names, for some odd reason, are to 
be kept strictly secret) and the regional articulation of 
A.R.P. supervision, but also such special modes of volun- 
tary organisation as the collection of the scattered road 
transport industry into a single framework. Protection, dis- 
persion, distribution and organisation have been strikingly 
advanced in Sir John’s short four months of office. 


* * * 


Outstanding Tasks.—It was Sir John himself who 
said he was not yet satisfied with the progress made in 
civil defence, despite his belief that it would be possible 
to finish in 1939 all that was originally contemplated for 
completion in 1941. There is no case at all for com- 
placence and every reason for the fullest public pressure 
io bring A.R.P. and allied plans to the highest possible 
pitch of efficiency. One abiding mark of Government 
policy is still evident. Ever since civilian defence became 
a prime obligation the Cabinet has been strangely reluctant 
to concede the need for measures which, though strongly 
urged from all sides, were not included in their own pro- 
gramme. In every case, after a period of intransigence and 
hesitation, they have partially given way; but never—at 
least in the field of civil protection—have they prevented 
public pressure by taking the initiative themselves. 
Trenches followed laggardly on the heels of gas-masks. 
Evacuation was only slowly admitted to be needed. 
Splinter- and blast-proof shelters and basement strength- 
ening came belatedly. And the Government are now 
boggling uneasily at the demand for deep bomb-proof 
shelters, at least in specially crowded and vulnerable areas, 
and for a more ambitious project of evacuation camps. 
Sir John’s arguments against deep shelters, which turned 
this time on the danger of concussion and “ massacre ” 
rather than on the possibility of panic, have not convinced 
even himself. It may be that no shelter can be truly bomb- 
proof. It is almost certain that Sir John and his experts— 
and the Treasury—will give way on this point, and meet 
the nation-wide call for deep refuges and for communal 
shelters where houses are indefensible. In the field of re- 
cruitment, too, there is still a good deal to be done. Failure 
is a relative term, and the enrolment of a quarter of a 
million recruits as a result of the National Service cam- 
paign is not negligible. But it is still inadequate to set 
behind the first line of civil defenders a strong force of 
reserves; and there are important areas, like Lancashire in 
general and Manchester in particular, where serious 
shortages of personnel persist. The gravest deficiency is of 
training accommodation and equipment. It is probably 
because of this lack that the recruitment campaign has 
not been pressed forward with greater zest by the authori- 
ues. Sir John Anderson has laid the foundations of 
adequate civil defence with speed and decision, but his 
fame will ultimately rest upon the strength and style of 
the superstructure he adds. 


* of * 


Crisis in the Palestine Talks.—As this week drew 
on, the talks at St. James’s Palace were faced with a 
clear alternative between a Round Table Conference 
and utter deadlock, with probability weighing more and 
more heavily on the second. The sharpening of issues 
came rapidly over the week-end. Last week’s meeting of 
delegates from the Jewish Agency with those from three 
Arab States had seemed hopeful, and was welcomed as a 
means of prolonging talks which threatened to remain 
Sterile of result. By that time it was clear that once the 
British Government were seized of both points of view 
(and both were stated, during the first three weeks, in 
Breat detail), there was nothing left but to negotiate. 
Since neither side would move from its position, Mr 
MacDonald was obliged to set them going, and, once 
roe the situation changed at breakneck speed. 

Monday both delegations were presented with tenta- 
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tive British proposals which, in general, suggested an 
independent Palestine allied to Britain on an analogy with 
Iraq, Arabs and Jews sharing administration during the 
transition period through a lecal legislature which, later, 
would attain full responsibility. The Jews took this as a 
threat of “ permanent minority status ” ; report of the 
Proposals went abroad, and even while their delegates 
in London were protesting and booking passages home, 
there were terrorist outbreaks at Haifa and Jerusalem 
which caused the deaths of twenty-eight Arabs. Later 
in the week Dr Weizmann had an interview with Mr 
Chamberlain, the result of which is not yet available. 
Meanwhile the Palestine Arabs had, in their turn, offered 
a number of objections to the British proposals ; but 
these, it may be suspected, were inspired by tactical 
considerations. If, indeed, the proposals as we know 
them are a true outline of the imposed solution which the 
Government is understood to have in mind against a 
breakdown in the talks, then it is the Jews who have just 
reason to protest. Short of an official statement, not yet 
forthcoming, speculation is dangerous. It is repeatedly 
emphasised that the proposals are tentative and “ still 
fluid.” But in any solution, if the Government are to 
avoid the charge of dishonouring the Balfour Declaration 
even at its minimum meaning, there are a number of 
qualifications or guarantees which they must declare 
and enforce, if necessary, with their own arms. It is 
precisely the extent of those guarantees within the 
present proposals which is not known. Yet, if the Govern- 
ment’s initiative in promoting negotiation does not kill 
the Conferences, it may actually revive them. The chances 
will not have escaped Mr MacDonald’s attention. 


* * * 


Poland, Germany and Italy.—The smooth enamel 
surface that has been plastered over the face of Polish- 
German relations, by the art and effort of Herr Hitler and 
Colonel Beck, was nastily cracked last week-end. The 
trouble began on February 24th in “ the Free City” of 
Danzig, when the Nazi students in the local polytechnic 
set upon their Polish fellow-students and sought to herd 
them into the “ ghetto seats ” in the lecture-rooms that are 
nowadays marked off for the Jews. The news of this trivial 
but provocative piece of Nazi aggression at Danzig had 
immediate and most violent repercussions in Poland. Not 
only in Warsaw but in the other principal Polish cities— 
Cracow, Vilna, Lwé6w—the Polish students came out into 
the streets. In the capital they stoned the German Embassy 
and serenaded their own Foreign Office with shouts of 
“ Down with Hitler” and “ Long live France.” At Vilna 
they are reported to have shouted “ Down with Beck” as 
well. Notwithstanding this last slogan, it seems unlikely 
that, in a semi-police state, such as Poland is to-day, demon- 
strations of this scale and vigour could have been carried 
on for hurs on end without at least the passive acqui- 
escence of at least some branches of the Administration. 
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The demonstrations recurred on Monday, and on the 
same day the Polish Government told the Danzig Senate 
that Poland is prepared to take “such action as may be 
deemed necessary” for the protection of Polish citizens 
at Danzig if the Danzig authorities fail to restore order. 
This threat is interpreted as portending reprisals against 
university students belonging to the German minority in 
Poland. 
* *” * 


At Warsaw, additional piquancy was given to the distur- 
bances on Sunday by their coincidence with the arrival of 
Count Ciano on an official visit. Roving bands of anti- 
German student demonstrators were one of the first sights 
that met the Italian Foreign Minister’s eyes; and the 
demonstrators seized their opportunity to chip the Rome- 
Berlin Axis by interspersing cheers for Italy among their 
hisses for Germany. The tenor of Count Ciano’s conversa- 
tions with Polish statesmen has not been officially divulged, 
but he seems to have had two objectives which cannot be 
easy to reconcile. On the one hand, he would have liked an 
assurance of Polish neutrality (pace the Franco-Polish 
Treaty of Alliance) in the event of Italy attacking France. 
At the same time he would have liked Poland and Italy to 
“get together” for the furtherance of their common 
interests in the Danube Basin—which means, in plain 
terms, the construction of an Italo-Hungaro-Polish barrier 
for checking Germany’s Drang nach Osten. This latter 
object, no doubt, is one for which Warsaw might be 
inclined to co-operate with Rome; but Colonel Beck seems 
to have hinted to Count Ciano that this policy could not 
well be combined with an Italian attack on France in which 
Italy would be bound to beg for German support—on 
German terms which would assuredly include a free hand 
for Germany in the East. There has also been a hint of 
colonies for Poland in the eventual re-distribution of 
Africa; but Colonel Beck may well have asked whether 
Italy could fulfil that promise any better than her under- 
taking to secure a common frontier between Poland and 
Hungary in Ruthenia. The general upshot of the conversa- 
tions appears to have been negative. Poland would promise 
nothing, not even neutrality. The fact is that Polish policy, 
in its periodic oscillations, appears to be entering a pro- 
French phase. And even if this were not so, the Poles are 
the last people in Europe to relish an invitation to play 
third fiddle. 


* * * 


Japan and Shanghai.—In Eastern Asia the focus of 
tension has shifted for the moment from the guerilla 
fighting in the open country to the confines of the Inter- 
national Settlement and the French Concession at 
Shanghai. This great Chinese city, of which the core is 
under foreign administration, is the heart of the Yangtse 
Basin. All important affairs in this vast region must be 
transacted in large part within the bounds of the two 
Shanghai settlements; and, in particular, whatever govern- 
ment is momentarily in control of the Yangtse Basin must 
be conducted from Shanghai to a large extent—at any 
ratc, on the financial, economic and commercial side. To- 
day the Japanese are in military occupation of the pro- 
vincial cities and thoroughfares in Shanghai’s immense 
hinterland, as well as of the greater part of the city itself; 
they are attempting to manage this occupied territory 
through the agency of a puppet Chinese Government which 
they have set up at Nanking; and this move on the part 
of the Japanese militarists is being countered on the 
Chinese side by a terrorism which is directed against 
Japan’s Chinese puppets even more actively than against 
the Japanese themselves. Inside, as well as outside, the 
two settlements at Shanghai the Chinese terrorists have 
lately been striking down a number of the victims whom 
they have marked out for assassination; and though the 
International and the French municipal authorities have 
been making strenuous efforts to round up the criminals 
and to re-establish public security, they are confronted with 
an enormously difficult problem in a dense urban area 
containing a huge Chinese population that has latterly 
been swollen by the influx of unhappy and resentful 
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refugees from areas which the Japanese have devastated. 
The bona fides of the two municipal administrations are 
beyond doubt, for they have two powerful motives for 
wishing to put this terrorism down. In the first place, it js 
as an oasis of law and order in a wilderness of anarchy that 
the two foreign settlements at Shanghai have won their 
extraordinary position in China, and they are bound to 
make every effort to preserve an asset on which their 
unique prosperity depends. In the second place, they must 
be anxious to avoid giving the Japanese any excuse 
for further encroachments upon their jealously guarded 
autonomy. On February 22nd, Japanese demands for 
presentation to the Municipal Council of the Inter- 
national Settlement were telegraphed from Tokyo to the 
Japanese Consul-General at Shanghai. These Japanese 
terms, which have not been made public, are believed to 
have been rejected by the Council; and the next move has 
been the unofficial declaration, by the puppet Government 
at Nanking, of a “ silent war ”—whatever this ominous- 
sounding phrase may mean—against the two Shanghai 
settlements and against French and British shipping in 
the Yangtse into the bargain. At Tientsin, simultaneously, 
the Japanese have run live-wire fences round the French 
and British concessions in that North Chinese treaty port. 
In both places the situation is critical; but it is not yet 
certain that the Japanese mean to push their offensive to 
extremes. 


* * * 


Peace and War in American Politics.—The debate 
on foreign affairs still holds the stage of American politics. 
It is now abundantly clear that Mr Roosevelt’s secretive 
tactics were a mistake and that his policy was endangered 
by the indignation aroused by his methods. But the public 
is now beginning to distinguish between the policy itself 
and the air of mystery surrounding it, and it is a very 
welcome sign that several Republican Congressmen are 
expressing views very similar to those held by the Pre- 
sident. The isolationists in Congress are busy reviving all 
their previous projects—the Constitutional Amendment to 
make a referendum necessary before war can be declared, 
the Bill to prohibit all exports of materials to belligerents, 
and so forth. But their offensive begins to look more and 
more like a rearguard action. Underneath all the confusing 
talk, American sentiment is changing. With so many minds 
concentrated on the possibility of war abroad, the Adminis- 
tration is making what looks like a genuine attempt to 
secure peace at home. Within the last week or two, business 
men have listened to a positive chorus of benediction from 
the New Dealers. Mr Roosevelt himself has publicly buried 
the utility hatchet. Mr Morgenthau has promised that 
there will be no new objectionable taxes. The most remark- 
able statements, however, have been those of Mr Harry 
Hopkins, the new Secretary of Commerce, who has always 
been considered one of the more extreme—and has cer- 
tainly been, to business men, one of the most distrusted— 
of the New Dealers. In a speech at Des Moines, he came 
close to an admission that the Administration had been 
wrong in mixing so much reform with its recovery and 
promised better behaviour for the future. The cynics have, 
of course, been quick to suspect that Mr Hopkins is more 
concerned with votes at next year’s Presidential election 
than with the eternal verities. But even if the suspicions 
are correct (as they probably are) it is significant that this 
line of advocacy should be chosen as likely to prove 
popular. The United States has been done infinite harm 
by the bitter and futile bickering between the New Dealers 
and business—a quarrel in which blame rests about equally 
on both sides—and if a rapprochement is now possible it 
would be foolish to question its motives. 


* * * 


M. Spaak’s Successor Falls.—M. Pierlot, who 
succeeded M. Spaak as Prime Minister of Belgium at an 
interval of nearly two weeks, stayed in office for five days, 
juss tang-sesenae Sac: Sie! Miiaienee: ak. Eisnese 9 Ope 
policy of deflation, whereon Socialist opposition forced the 
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Government to resign. M. Gutt’s statement on the finan- 
cial position was dry and to the point: the ordinary Budget 
for 1938, he pointed out, carried a deficit of 1,085 million 
francs, and that for 1939, despite increased taxation, a 
deficit of 353 millions. The Treasury was in possession of 
500 millions, and when allowance had been made for the 
extraordinary Budget and for additional air defence esti- 
mates, another 2,500 millions must be found. M. Gutt 
recommended a policy of prudence, and announced that a 
programme of economies would at once be worked out 
that would absorb the 1939 deficit. During his speech he 
referred to a number of economies which he had in mind; 
and when the Chamber of Deputies heard him announce 
the reduction of civil servants’ salaries the sitting had to 
be adjourned to avoid the Government’s defeat. When the 
Chamber met again, on Tuesday of this week, M. Pierlot 
declared the Government’s resignation; and the next day, 
with the Liberals still refusing to co-operate until Dr 
Maertens had resigned from the Flemish Academy, the 
King was left with only the Socialists from whom to choose 
a Prime Minister. M. Soudan, Socialist Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Pierlot Government, undertook the 
task after forty-eight hours of pondering on the chances, 
and, if successful, will inherit a host of political and finan- 
cial problems. He will have to take decisions on the vexed 
issue of Flemish nationalism and accord a precise measure 
of cultural autonomy where his predecessors have only 
made vague offers; not much less controversial, he and his 
Minister of Finance will have to make some attempt at 
balancing the Budget without offending Socialist prin- 
ciples or, on the other hand, the determined section of 
Belgian opinion which favours orthodox deflation. And, 
later in the year, he will probably have to decide whether 
or not to devalue the belga. Faced with these sore prob- 
lems, he will at least be fortified by the knowledge that 
many, who would have opposed him to the end, will now 
think twice before doing so lest they destroy Belgian 
democracy. He, that is, or his successor. 


* * * 


Hungary Strikes at Extremism .—On the same day 
as the Hungarian signature was affixed to the Anti- 
Comintern Pact the police in Budapest rounded up a large 
number of members of Right extremist organisations, and 
the activities of the latter are for the future proscribed. 
Although an immediate result of the martial law which 
was proclaimed recently, after the blowing-up of a Buda- 
pest synagogue, the roots of this sudden proscription 
clearly go deep into Hungarian politics. The semi-official 
view points to the coincidence in date to draw the con- 
clusion that, if Hungary’s foreign policy is no longer 
independent of Herr Hitler’s, her domestic policy remains 
so. This chimes in very well with the opinion that M. 
Imrédy nourished dictatorial and pro-German ambitions; 
and that these, rather than his firmness in pushing through 
the land reform and the anti-Jewish laws, were the occa- 
sions of his fall. Even though the validity of this argument 
may well be suspected, there is no substantial reason why 
the Nazis in Germany should want to control Hungary’s 
domestic affairs once her foreign policy becomes 
“realistic”; and although it is generally supposed that 
the Hungarian Nazis draw their finance and fancies from 
party sources in Germany, it is conceivable that Germany’s 
tulers have scen the wisdom (helped by the astonishing 
Stupidity of the Hungarian extremists) of allowing 
Hungary’s rulers the dignity and prestige of being masters 
in their own house, even if they have to be servants out- 
side it. The truth probably lies in the middle of a number 
of motives: that Count Teleki’s Government, having 
inherited from M. Imrédy’s a good deal of German 
approval, decided to deal with their waspish enemies on 
the extreme Right and hang the consequences of party 
displeasure in Germany. Perhaps they will leave the 

gue, just to make up for it. The other two controversies 
raging in Hungarian political discussion are those of land 
Teform and the anti-Jewish laws. Both programmes will 
be carried through much as M. Imrédy intended, only the 
anti-Jewish laws are now in process of ameliatory amend- 
ment. Count Teleki’s next task is to persuade the landowners 
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of the Upper House (of which he, unlike M. Imrédy, 
is a member) that they must do more than merely debate 
the pros and cons of land reform. This will be far from 
easy; but given the comparative modesty of the measures 
Proposed, the urgent demands of peasants who compare 
their feudal lot with that of their new countrymen lately 
in Slovakia, and Count Teleki’s acknowledged tact and 
intelligence, it should be possible to do this without further 
political upheaval. 


* * * 


Trouble with the Marketing Boards.—The pro- 
ducer-retailers have never been very happy under the 
authority of the Milk Marketing Board. They were neces- 
sarily included in the Milk Marketing Scheme, but they 
have no direct representation on the Board, whose main 
function with regard to the producer-retailers has been 
to collect levies. These payments are regarded by the 
Board as the producer-retailers’ thank-offering for the 
present security of the liquid milk market, but now that 
six years have elapsed since this security was first achieved, 
the producer-retailers have begun to take it for granted and 
to question the desirability of paying sums ranging from 
1}d. to 23d. on every gallon sold to a Board over whose 
actions they have no control, but which prescribes the 
keeping of complicated records. The National Federa- 
tion of Milk Producer-Retailers, one of whose members 
was this week fined £5 by the Board for failing to fill 
up the required forms, has now decided to defy the Board 
and has advised its members to pay no levies, to fill up 
no forms and, if necessary, to sell milk at 1d. per quart 
below the prescribed price until the Milk Marketing 
Board revokes its fine and amends its ways. Meanwhile, 
a bacon curer has been fined £15 by the Bacon Marketing 
Board because, having been supplied by the Board with 
the wrong type of pig, he bought pigs in the open market 
to supplement the deficiency. The Northern Ireland Pigs 
Marketing Scheme is also in difficulties; the Board was 
suspended last week while financial irregularities are being 
investigated and a new Board has been appointed by the 
Government to hold the fort. 


* * * 


Shop Hours.—A private Bill to limit shop assistants” 
work to 48 hours was rejected by the Commons a week 
ago, but discussion of the measure gained significance 
from the report of the retail distributive trades’ confer- 
ence on wages, hours and conditions of labour which had 
been published a few days before, calling for statutory 
intervention. The chief difficulty of Parliamentary or 
Ministerial action was amply shown in Members’ 
speeches: one-eighth of the country’s two million shop 
assistants work a 40-hour week ; a quarter have collective 
bargains and voluntary arrangements restricting their 
week to 48 hours; as many as five-eighths, in small 
shops and one-man businesses, work 60 hours or more. 
The spread is too great to be removed by the enactment 
of strictly uniform standards. Nevertheless, present 
conditions in many shops are far below the standards 
that are expected in trade and industry nowadays, and 
the debate revealed all political parties agreed upon the 
need to curtail the hours worked by some 1,250,000 of the 
less fortunate shop employees. The hours of assistants 
aged between 16 and 18 are already regulated, even in 
small shops, and there can be no doubt that the industry’s 
own plan to draw up rules for retail trade, section by 
section, and to enforce those rules by Ministerial Order, 
is capable of effecting appreciable improvements without 
cutting too sharply at the economic basis of shopkeeping. 
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Retail trade, as at present organised, is strikingly wasteful 
and inefficient. The widely varying and generally de- 
pressed conditions of work simply reflect its inefficiency. 


* * * 


Wages and Illness.—The files of the Law Reports 
include many more cases of importance to great numbers 
of people than actually win headlines in the Press. A judg- 
ment given in the Court of Appeal last Monday provides 
an interesting example. The plaintiff, employed as a sales- 
man on a weekly engagement at £3 10s. a week, fell ill 
on December 4, 1937, and went to hospital. On his return 
to work on March 26, 1938, he was given one week’s 
notice, and thereupon claimed arrears of wages for the six- 
teen weeks of his absence, during which time his contract 
had not been terminated. In the County Court the judge 
found for the employers on the ground that, during his 
illness, the plaintiff had drawn 18s. a week in National 
‘Health Insurance benefit. It was the judge’s view that it 
would be inequitable to expect employers to pay both con- 
tributions to National Health insurance and wages during 
illness; he cited the parallel case of employees in receipt 
of workmen’s compensation, where it had been established 
that no liability to pay full wages existed. On Monday the 
County Court judgment was reversed. In the case at issue, 
it was held, the contract of service and the obligation to 
pay wages lasted until notice to terminate the contract had 
been given. The instance of workmen’s compensation was 
judged not relevant. The Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
were explicitly designed to compensate workmen in part 
for the loss of their wages through disablement. The 
National Health Insurance Acts, on the other hand, were 
designed to furnish sick workmen with additional medical 
and other benefits “in their nature irrespective of the 
amount of wages as determined by the workman’s indi- 
vidual contract of service.” The employer was sufficiently 
protected by his power to terminate the contract. The 
plaintiff won his claim for £56, and a common-sense dis- 
tinction of first-rate importance to workpeople was thus 
established. 

* * * 


B.B.C. Finance.—By its new charter granted in 1937, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation was allotted 75 per 
cent. of net licence receipts, but provision was made for 
an increase if it could be shown that its income was 
insufficient for the adequate conduct of its services. 
During 1937 it became clear that, if the present standard 
of sound broadcasting was to be maintained, little would 
remain over for television or foreign language broadcasts. 
Parliament, therefore, granted the B.B.C. an additional 
8 per cent. of the net receipts for these purposes for the 
fiscal year 1937-38, and later an additional 15 cent. 
for the fiscal year 1938-39. The following table shows the 


effect of these changes on the distribution of licence 
revenue :— 


LICENCE REVENUE 
(£7000) 
Cueneaiien ne a 
SOSS SOCEM ecccccccccccccceccces: 
To Post Office* .................. 396 3 > 
WO ne 3,559 3,837 4 
DAA WEEE nbiciasesticobinscecs 2,510 3,078 Soe 
Treasury share ................... 1,049 759 495 


* 10 per cent. of gross receipts for cost of collection i ; 
9 per cent. in 1937 and 1938. se 
t An agreed sum in 1936; in 1937 and 1938 75 per cent. of 
net receipts plus allocations of £203,000 in 1937 and £510,000 in 
1938 for and foreign language broadcasts. These 


After deducting investment income, the B.B.C. share 
of gross licence revenue has risen from 60 cent. in 
1936 to 75 per cent. in 1938. Today, of the 10s. which the 
listener pays over the Post Office counter, 10}d. is 
deducted to cover the cost of collection, 11d. is paid 
directly to the Treasury and a further 5}d. indirectly in 
income tax. This leaves the B.B.C. with 7s. 9d., of which 
4s. 1d., or more than half, is spent on programmes. 

ture from revenue rose again last year to 
£3,534,795, compared with £3,205,779 in 1937, and 
£2,579,597 in 1936. The increase last year was mainly 
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dus to the rapid extension of television broadcasts—the 
average time per week devoted to these programmes rose 
by a third—and to the new Arabic, Latin American and 
continental services. The amounts of licence revenue 
available for the home and Empire services rose by 
approximately £365,000 between 1936 and 1937, and by 
£149,000 between 1937 and 1938. The reduction of the 
Treasury’s toll on listeners’ payments by half a million 
pounds since 1936 has saved the B.B.C. from the neces- 
sity of economising on ordinary sound broadcasts. But 
clearly, if the requirements of television and foreign 
broadcasts continue to expand, the B.B.C. may need the 
remaining half a million which the Treasury still receives, 


* * * 


The Indian Budget.—In more than one respect 
Sir James Grigg’s last Budget offers a contrast with the 
British Budget for 1939-40 as we may confidently predict 
it. In the first place, the Indian Budget is balanced with- 
out borrowing. In the second place, it is balanced by 
means of an important increase of taxation. And in the 
third place, it is balanced only because the cost of defence 
services, so far from rising, is expected to fall below the 
revised estimate for 1938-39. This economy is rendered 
possible by an increased contribution from United King- 
dom funds to help meet the improved rates of pay and 
conditions of service in the army, by the withdrawal. of 
certain British units from India, and by other adjustments. 
The whole future of Indian military finance will turn on 
the report of the Chatfield Committee, which recently 
investigated India’s defence problem. Sir James Grigg, 
who must have seen a draft of the report, expressed the 
hope that the British Government’s decisions on it would 
make available to India further substantial sums in order 
to give her the modern defence forces required by recent 
developments in military science and dictated by the 
world situation. A further notable budgetary economy is 
the cut of Rs. 173 lakhs on the interest bill. Nevertheless, 
after recording a final deficit of Rs. 78 lakhs in 1937-38 
and an estimated deficit of Rs. 265 lakhs in the current 
year, the Finance Member forecast a deficit of Rs. 50 
lakhs in 1939-40 on the basis of existing taxation. After 
the doubling of the import duty on raw cotton, however, 
he estimated a small final surplus, with revenue at Rs. 8,270 
lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 8,265 lakhs. The defence 
budget makes up over 54 per cent. of the expenditure. It 
is significant that the sharp increase of the import duty 
on the raw material of India’s principal manufacturing 
industry, with the effect of protecting the primary pro- 
ducer, seems to have been well received in Indian poli- 
tical circles; for agrarianism is certainly waxing in India 
even if industrial protectionism is not waning. 

* * * 


Mr Bose and Mr Gandhi.—The dispute between 
Mr Gandhi and Mr Subhas Bose, the Left-Wing leader 
who was recently elected President of the Indian National 
Congress in defiance of the Mahatma and the old hierarchy 
of the party, is too much entangled with personal issues 
for it to be clearly analysed from a distance. Mr Bose’s 
election, it appears, was a demonstration by the Congress 
rank and file less in favour of Left-Wing policies than 
against the domination of the “Old Guard,” who are 
mostly of the Right Wing but who also include Pandit 
Jawarharlal Nehru, the chief hope of the Socialists in the 
Congress. Pandit Nehru and twelve of his colleagues of the 
former governing group have now resigned their member- 
ship of the Working Committee. Whether this move 18 
anything more than a tactical attempt to place Mr Bose 
in a difficulty, and thus to subject him and his supporters 
once more to the influence of the circle about Mr Gandhi, 
aac ae be ee eae pan oo 

> turning hi on Congress domestic politics, 
resumed his activity in connection with the Indian States. 
His latest move has been a journey to Rajkot, one of the 
chief centres of disturbance, to investigate conditions p¢r- 
sonally; as a preliminary to this, civil disobedience in the 
State was suspended. Meanwhile, the Viceroy has given 
some hint of a more positive development in the policy 
of the Paramount Power towards reform in the States. 
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From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


No Signs of Recovery 


New YorK, February 20.——The various weekly indices of 
business activity show that there was a small sag in January 
compared with December. This appears to have continued 
in early February. This falling off is usual at this time of 
year. Statistically it is partly attributable to the upward 
seasonal correction which is made for December (which on 
the record of recent years appears to be excessive); partly to 
a shrinkage in steel operations, which had been surprisingly 
high in December; and partly to a decline in motor produc- 
tion. In the early weeks of the motor year (roughly the fourth 
and last quarter of the calendar year) the stocking of dealers 
requires the industry to work virtually at capacity. Once the 
dealers are stocked, production schedules are adjusted more 
closely to actual consumer demand. The slackening in 
January gives no cause for alarm. 

The continued sluggishness of commodity prices is rather 
more disconcerting. Prices of industrial primary materials 
rebounded smartly last mid-year, and since then have held 
up fairly well. Prices of agricultural primary materials, on 
the contrary, took little part in last summer’s spurt, sagged 
throughout the autumn, and now stand at about the low 
levels of last spring. Except in building, no part of the price 
structure gives an appearance of robustness; nor, on the 
other hand, is it definitely weak. Like production, in fact, 
prices are, on the whole, non-committal, although the rela- 
tive heaviness of commodity prices is rather disturbing to 
those who are inclined to believe that the underlying trend 
of production is upwards. 

The share market was distinctly strong in December and 
weak in January, rallying uncertainly in February. The pro- 
duction index, the price index, and the share index, there- 
fore, all look the same, in the sense that none discloses a 
pronounced current trend. The hesitant behaviour of the 
share market is in contrast to the vigorous strength of the 
gilt-edged bond market, which has now recovered the high 
levels of early 1937, and in some cases even surpassed them. 
In 1937 the bond market reached its peak in a period of 
strong commodity prices. This year it has recovered that high 
level in a period of heavy or static commodity prices. The 
reciprocal relationship often ascribed to bond yields and 
commodity prices is not very much in evidence. 

‘The banking again, are almost contradictory 
within themselves. At the end of January the demand de- 
Posits of the reporting member banks were $16,152 millions 
—up $1,569 millions, or almost 10 per cent., on the year 
and more than 10 per cent. above March 30, 1938. The 
Production index for January will be about 20-25 per cent. 
above that for January, 1938. But the January debits to 
individual accounts last month ($32,340 millions) were almost 
Precisely equal to those of January, 1938 ($32,084 millions). 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


( $000,000) 

March, 1938 See eeereeeeresseseseeees ee 32,109 
Ma 9” Sooo ee eee eerereseresereses 31,169 

SS #8 ste88 ercctee eeereseesveseee 28,841 
= OD CORSO R DESO EL ESE EEE EEE E OES 32,797 
uly 3” Scereeseseceeorese seerersece 30,506 
August 9” COSC eee reeeseeesererese eeee 28,270 
September 3” SPCC COOH EE EE ES EED HOES ETE® 29,525 
October — sy sesseseenene eevdesereseseee | 33,235 
November 5,0 .....s esacecceneascoscees 29,406 
December 9 Seeeeeereaesereeesesoes 39,930 


Indeed, these debits have shown no very distinct rise since 
last spring. In short, neither the rise in deposits nor the 


increase . . . 
in the nen yet dee any distinct counterpart 


Action Against Recession 
accepted to account for the 


explanation attributed it 
to the decline in Federal deficit spending. The banking com- 


munity blamed the reduction of the excess reserves by in- 
Creasing reserve requirements, and by the sterilisation of gold 
in the Inactive Fund. The business community blamed the 
undistributed profits tax, which became effective at the end of 
1936. Economic publicists generally attributed it to over- 
stocking. Every one of these causes has now been specifically 
remedied. Since March last the Federal Government has 
resumed deficit spending on a lavish scale. The excess re- 
Serves have been raised to new high levels by a reduction in 
required reserves, by the monetisation of the Inactive Fund 
and by subsequent enormous gold imports. The undistri- 
buted profits tax was virtually repealed last May. And, 
finally, the year-end reports showed a varying, but generally 
large, reduction in inventories compared with the end of 
1937. If the several diagnoses of the causes for the collapse 
of 1937 and for the prostration of early 1938 are correct, the 
Present period of hesitation will presently evolve into an 
extension of the recovery movement. For that reason, if the 
recovery movement should fail to develop, its absence would 
be more than disconcerting. 


Conflicting Views 


It will be noticed that the variety of the causes and the 
ad hoc remedies contain certain elements of conflict. For 
example, though the spending programme and the monetary 
programme are in complete harmony, the objection to the 
undistributed profits tax implies objection to the generally 
higher taxation involved in the spending programme. Again, 
the insistence on the reduction of stocks or inventories is to 
some degree in conflict with the credit expansion programme, 
since it implies a reduction in loans; and, while Washington 
was inclined to find in inflated inventories one cause of the 
collapse, Federal agencies, such as the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, continued to build up theirs. Finally, the 
banks, while they resented the reduction of excess reserves 
and applauded the restoration of the excess reserve position 
by the monetisation of inactive and incoming gold, are dis- 
quieted by the increase in debt resulting from the spending 
programme and by the low level of their own earnings, due 
to the low interest rates implied by excess reserves and the 
repayment of their customer inventory loans. 

It is only fair to say that the four causes for the recession 
enumerated above are not a complete catalogue. For example, 
some people placed a great deal of emphasis on the high 
prices of primary commodities in the winter of 1936-37—a 
matter more or less corrected by subsequent declines. Others 
stressed the increase in labour costs resulting from high 
wages and short hours; others the burden of taxation, and 
so on. The four reasons actually enumerated won a sufficient 
following, either in official, financial or business circles, to 
secure recognition and the application of specific remedies. 
The many other explanations of the setback simply repre- 
sent the opinions of minorities incapable of securing action. 
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The following table shows recent movements in wholesale 
prices : — 


France 


From Munich to Burgos 


Paris, March 2.—A formal vote of the Chamber in favour 
of the Government permitted the Cabinet to decide to give 
de jure recognition to General Franco. This recognition 1s a 
logical sequence to Munich, and as it happens it comes just 
when fierce debates are taking place at Lille, at the General 
Congress of the Trade Unions, where the moderates are pro- 
testing energetically against the “ colonisation ~ of their 
organisations by the Communists, chief sponsors in the past 
of “Arms for Spain.” In spite of the appeals of the 
moderates, politics have deeply penetrated into the trade 
unions, which have lost a great many of their members since 
the disastrous fiasco of the general strike, inspired by the 
Communists. At Lille, moderates and extremists were nearly 
balanced. ; 

Meanwhile, social peace and relative calm in foreign affairs 
have given a better tone to the markets, while the present 
pressure upon the Dutch and Belgian currencies is to some 
extent favourable to the franc. Repatriated capital is still 
being invested in short and middle term bonds, which con- 
tinued their rise during January and February. Rentes, how- 
ever, have lost a great part of the i in 
November and December, 1938, as the following table 
shows : — 


Dec. Ist Jan. 3rd Feb. ist Feb. 28th 


Dt CONE, ccocscewsesnees 80-60 87-35 83-05 84 

4 per cent. 1918 ......... 81 89-10 83-25 86 

4} per cent. 1932“ A” 85 91-85 86-40 90-10 
Treasury Bonds— 


4} per cent. 1933 1,001 1,019 1,038 1,060 
4} per cent. 1934 ... 1,004 1,023 1,032 1,051 
5 per cent. Dec. 1937 995 1,008 1,014-50 1,037-50 


The yield of medium-term bonds, which has sometimes 
been 9 per cent. in the past, fell to 74 per cent. last Novem- 
ber. It is now no higher than 4-4} per cent., the first funda- 
mental sign of improvement in French public credit. Short- 
term bonds are always largely subscribed, and the Govern- 
ment is now in a position to delay its funding issue until 
May, after the Presidential election. 

Many years have passed since a French Government could 
have looked forward to so calm a spring. Private long-term 
credit, however, is still too dear. Twenty years debentures 
of a 54 per cent. type are issued at 905 and represent a 
charge upon the companies (agio included) of about 7.3 per 
cent. This is better than the former 9-10 per cent., but it is 
still uninviting, and industrial companies are waiting for 
better conditions to effect conversions. 


The Vicious Circle 


“The world will be reformed (M. Flandin recently de- 
clared) not with doctrines, but with the plough and 
machines.” Nevertheless employers are still not disposed to 
renew their plant, because of the continued uncertain inter- 
national outlook. One way of stimulating production would 
be to increase foreign trade, and this explains the present 
active negotiations with Central Europe and the Balkans, at a 
time when French prices are still lower than world prices. 

Briefly, the position is this. Industry argues that its 
charges are too heavy; that, before a company can distribute 


replies that larger investment of capital and larger turnover 
would lessen the relative weight of these burdens. But in- 
dustry and the Stock Exchange reply in turn that war is 
still threatening, and that public funds consequently offer an 
easier and safer investment. That is the “ vicious circle” of 
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Feb. 4th Feb. 11th Feb. 18th Feb. 25th 


General index ......... 678 679 675 676 
Domestic products ... 706 704 698 700 
Imported products ... 628 635 634 633 
Foodstuffs .........0+00+s 659 654 648 650 
Industrial products ... 696 701 700 699 


The consumption of coal in January was 5,676,000 tons, 
almost the same as in January as well as in December last 
year. Output amounted to 4,311,000 tons, for 20.5 working 
days, against 4,531,000 tons in December, 1938, for 23 work- 
ing days, and 3,705,000 tons in January, 1938. Average daily 
production increased from 180,200 tons in January, 1938, to 
185,800 in December and 186,400 in January, 1939. Total 
imports of foreign coal fell from 1,490,000 tons in December 
1938, to 1,437,000 tons in January, when they were 573,000 
tons lower than in January, 1938. The value of coal imports 
was 311 million francs in January, against 328 millions in 
December and 419 millions in January, 1938, though the 
price of imported coal is now 7.15 francs higher than it was 
in January, 1938. 





Germany 


Anglo-German Talks 


BERLIN, February 27.—Mr Ashton-Gwatkin, of the 
British Foreign Office, has left Berlin at the end of a busy 
week to report progress to Mr Chamberlain and to Lord 
Halifax. His visit grew in meaning and importance from 
the moment it was announced a week ago that Mr Stanley 
and Mr Hudson would attend a banquet in Berlin as guests 
of the Reichsgruppe Industrie on the occasion of the Anglo- 
German industrial discussions. The importance attached to 
Mr Gwatkin’s visit is to be seen by the way in which he was 
received for lengthy conversations by Herr von Ribbentrop, 
the Foreign Minister, Field Marshal Goering, Herr Funk, 
Minister of Economics, and Dr Wohltat, of the Prussian 
State Ministry, who was actually recalled for this purpose 
from Bucharest. 

One gets the impression, from the various remarks made 
about the visit, that it ended on a slight note of discord. 
It is true that the prospects for an Anglo-German trade 
agreement are still regarded optimistically; Germany feels 
that England is especially eager for an agreement because 
there is the possibility that a certain amount of domestic 
political tension will be the outcome of the operation of her 
huge new armament programme. The Germans, too, are 
interested in reaching an agreement, because a further arms 
race coupled with sharpened commercial competition would 
oo the Reich in increasing financial and economic diffi- 


Nevertheless, the difficulties that must be overcome before 
an agreement can be reached are still very great. This was 
Clearly shown during Mr Ashton-Gwatkin’s visit. The British 
and German views about procedure differ considerably. The 
Germans believe that political and economic questions should 
be kept separate during the discussions. They want, first of 
all, to see an understanding on trade questions, and they 
consider that some measure of political understanding will 
then follow of its own accord. The British view (as seen by 
Berlin) is that political understanding should come first as 
a basis for economic co-operation. The difference can be 
explained by the two Governments’ divergent political ideas. 
The British Government is interested in maintaining peace. 
The German Government's prime interest lies in assuring 
its position as a leading power on the Continent, in extend- 
ing its commercial political influence in the world, and 
in winning colonial equality. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


dentally during the talks with Mr Ashton Gwatkin. At any 
rate, it was not the main subject of discussion. Other political 
pmo however, were in the foreground. Mr Ashton- 
watkin is believed to have been convinced that, while the 
Reich is not unwilling to come to an economic understanding 
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to the 
United Kingdom United Kingdom 
1913 ..ccccveees eveceeseses ecece 1,438-0 876-0 
1929 ...cccscceccseveeerseeeees : 1305-5 865-3 
1933 ..cccsovcereceressereesees ‘ 405-6 238-4 
1937 ..ccccoreeceeesessseesoeees 432-2 308-6 
2950 <isinsjnaanleiaiiesaniingth 350-9 282:7 


Since 1933 exports to England haye fallen by 134 per cent., 
but imports from England have risen by 18 per cent. in the 
same period, The Deutsche Volkswirt records that, in the 
first nine months of 1938, Germany bought Rm. 36 millions’ 
worth of coal; Rm. 1.22 millions of coke; Rm. 8.38 millions 
of fish; Rm. 6.2 millions of machinery; and Rm. 2.46 
millions of “land and water vehicles.” Apart from coal, 
England sold Rm. 32 millions’ worth of other raw materials 
to Germany during these months. In addition, imports from 
the United Kingdom included Rm. 67 millions’ worth of 
semi-finished goods, such as cotton thread (Rm. 24.5 
millions), woollen yarn (Rm. 8.6 millions), copper (Rm. 8.65 
millions) and oils and fats (Rm. 5.45 millions). 

As a result of the gigantic armament programme of the 
last few years, and the important political events that have 
gone with it, Germany’s financial difficulties have grown 
in recent months, It was this which led Dr Schacht and Dr 
von Schwerin-Krosigk to draw up a programme of increased 
taxation. Their plan was turned down by Herr Hitler, who 
feared that domestic political difficulties might arise from 
the consequences such taxation would undoubtedly have had 
on wages and prices, At the time the Government limited 
itself to curtailing State expenditure, especially on building 
projects. The saving on armaments, which was then contem- 
plated, had to be given up because the foreign political 
situation had grown definitely worse for Germany. 


Increased Taxes After All 


Now, under the pressure of circumstances, and presumably 
against the will of the Party, the Reich leaders have after all 
had to decide in favour of at least partial tax increases. The 
new income tax law removes a number of exemptions and 
abatements. Except in the cases of the families of farmers, 
families with numerous children, and aged, war-wounded or 
otherwise physically disabled persons, the cost of keeping 
female house servants may no longer be deducted from re- 
turns of income. This deduction was introduced in 1933 to 
put an end to female unemployment. Church taxes, too, may 
no longer be deducted. For ied persons the rate of 
income tax is raised by 124 per cent., but the amount taken 
in taxes must not exceed 55 per cent. of the person’s income. 
The same increase applies to married couples who have failed 
to produce children after five years of married life, but in 
this case, taxes must not exceed 45 per cent. of income. 
Considerable allowances, ranging from Rm. 28 to Rm. 260 
a year for the first child, are granted to families with many 
children, These regulations square with National Socialist 
theories of population. 

Needless to say, Jews are placed in the highest tax category 
on principle—except where Jews have non-Jewish or half- 
Jewish children (or adopted children) in their care. In con- 
trast to the tax programme of Dr Schacht, which would have 
brought in about Rm. 500 millions in additional revenue, 
the new programme will yield only about Rm. 200 millions 
during the first year, and about Rm. 300 millions during the 
next. With a total tax revenue of Rm. 17,000 millions in the 
current fiscal year, the additional receipts are insignificant. 

The national income has increased considerably during 
recent years. Since the State claims for itself the greater part 
of production, consumption has increased much less. 


(In Rm. *000 millions) 
1928 1932 1937 1938 
(provisi 

National income ......... 75-4 45:2 71:0 76:0 
National Income (at 1928 

prices) Coeeerecoescereeoeces 75°4 56-8 86-0 91 8 

Wages \.......eseeesees eel 42:0 25-7 38:8 41:5 

Taxes (total) .......cccc000 14:1 10-3 18-4 22-0 

Retail trade turnover ...... 36-2 22:7 3-9 340 

Investment .......06.....0000 13-8 43 16:0 18:5 


A chief feature is the rapid growth of taxes, that is, of the 
State’s share of the eee income. The Reich is forced to 
collect in taxes the money it pours into business. Invest- 
ment, too, increased considerably, showing an increase of 
Rm. 5,000 millions over 1928. Receipts from retail trade 
have increased yearly since 1933, but they are still Rm. 2,000 
millions below the 1928 receipts. 
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Czecho-Slovakia 


Politics and Administration 


PRAGUE, February 23.—After the election of the new 
President and the appointment of a new Government headed 
by M. Beran, reorganisation is going rapidly ahead. Reaction 
now prevails both in home and foreign policy against the 
former regime, which is charged with relying blindly on 
foreign pledges that in the event failed to materialise, while 
neglecting to adjust relations with its nieghbours. Public 
Opinion is now turning away from former Allies and reaching 
Out towards Germany and other nearby nations, for the 
Czecho-Slovak people is realistic enough not to waste time 
in fruitless recrimination. Relations with Slovakia are being 
gradually improved. The first days of vehement reaction 
against Czechs and especially Czech officials, have passed; 
feelings have now calmed down, and there is a better under- 
Standing of the need for co-operation with Prague. 

‘The reaction against party politics is reflected in the sim- 
plification of the political system by the creation of two 
parties in Bohemia and Moravia, and a third in Slovakia. 
Ruthenia also has a single-party system. The first provisional 
constitutions of Slovakia and Ruthenia are to be replaced by 
new constitutions, now in preparation. The agrarians favour 
a system of planned economy. Industries and trades, how- 
ever, would prefer free enterprise with State intervention 
limited to a minimum. Administration has been compli- 
cated by the establishment of federation, but also simplified 
by amalgamation of the Ministries of Railways and Posts 
and those of Social Welfare and Hygiene. The information 
and propaganda services are thought to have failed, and a 
new central information office may be set up. 


Refugees 


The political changes have brought misery to thousands 
of emigrants and refugees. The Government has made a 
great effort to alleviate the suffering by means of a special 
institute for refugees, which tries to find employment for 
Officials, farmers, workers, traders and artisans who have 
left the occupied territory. The important question is what to 
do with refugees who are not Czecho-Slovak subjects, their 
numbers having recently risen considerably, as it would 
hardly be fair to ask Czecho-Slovakia to grant a permanent 
home to foreign subjects within her straitened territory. A 
revision of the naturalisation of all foreign subjects who 
acquired Czecho-Slovak citizenship after November 1, 1918, 
has therefore been ordered by the Government. Emigrants 
who are neither Czecho-Slovak subjects nor Czechs, Slovaks 
or Ruthenians are obliged, when so ordered by the 
authorities, to leave the country within a given time. Those 
who are without means are looked after by the Central 
Refugee Institute, which is assisted by contributions from 
the British loan. There is no distinction of race, religion or 
nationality. 


Good Employment 


Since October there has been a good deal of discussion on 
the transfer of industries, especially in those branches which 
suffered heavy losses by cession of territory, and to prevent 
unbalanced development the Government has now taken 
control. Employment in industry is, on the whole, good. The 
output of coal is rising; and those branches of industry 
which suffered temporary losses by changed conditions in the 
Sudetenland are also picking up. The number of unemployed 
persons in January was 180,071 against 519,002 a year ago, 
while scheduled public works, especially roads, waterways, 
and railways, will provide further employment. An agree- 
ment has been concluded to enable Germany to hire labour. 
Social insurance is to be centralised as far as possible. 

Wholesale and retail prices have risen slightly, the index 
of wholesale prices in January being 772 against 733 a year 
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ago. The money market has calmed down again. The Czecho- 
Slovak crown will now be marked “K” instead of “ Kc. 
The statute of the National Bank has been altered and its 
administration enlarged. Traffic was heavily hit by the new 
frontiers, which cut off railway and road communications ; 
the Czecho-Slovak railways were reduced in length from 
13,560 to 8,802 km., or by 35 per cent., and increased com- 
munications are now needed, especially from Bohemia to the 
cast. 


Foreign Trade 


Czecho-Slovakia is preserving her character as an in- 
dustrial country, and therefore requires to export manufac- 
tured goods in order to pay for necessary raw materials, food- 
stuffs, etc. It is thus in her interest to continue trading with 
“unfettered” markets, especially in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries and Latin America. 

Imports for the period of October-December (after the 
territorial changes) amounted to K. 1,499 millions, the ex- 
ports to K. 1,722 millions. Important negotiations with 
Germany have taken place recently regarding, besides a 
general trade adjustment, the temporary regime between 
Czecho-Slovakia and the Sudetenland. Similar negotiations 
are in progress with Hungary and Poland. With other 
countries the adaptation of commercial treaties to new con- 
ditions is being discussed. ye 

Assisted by the Parliamentary Economy Commission, the 
Government has drawn up a federal Budget amounting to 
about three milliard crowns, but provincial Budgets for each 
of the three federal units are not yet completed. The yield 
of taxes in 1938 was K. 10,936.8 millions, or 5.4 per cent. 
more than in 1937. The oe receipts were down by 
28 cent. in comparison wit previous year, Owing to 
ina a8 territory. Direct taxation has been substantially 
raised. The Government has ordered the sale of superfluous 
war material, and the Minister of Finance is empowered 
to issue a new tranche of the defence loan, up to two milliard 
crowns, for the liquidation of payments for war material. 





Hungary 


Change of Government 


Bupapest, February 21.——In spite of the Government’s 
adherence to the Axis Powers by joining the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, anti-German feeling is steadily growing. This revival 
of Hungarian nationalism, however, has so far failed to unite 
the country, which is split into sections on the vital issue of 
land reform. Faced with the opposition of the Conservatives 
to land reform and the extreme anti-Semitic agitation of the 
Hungarian Nazis, M. Imrédy tried to stabilise the position 
of the Government by sacrificing plans for serious land re- 
forms and by placating the Fascists with a drastic new anti- 
Jewish Bill, pronouncing Jews (racially defined) as a separate 
Volksgruppe and depriving them of political rights. “ Every 
time the Government is in a tight spot, it strikes a blow on 
the Jews to save its own popularity,” M. Eckhardt has 
declared. The Bill is now being modified. 


A New Government 


. But M. Imrédy was forced to resign, and Count Teleki, 
the new Prime Minister, has found the country politically 
and economically desolated. The proposals of the second 
Anti-Jewish Bill have had a paralysing effect upon commerce 
and industry. The question of land reform still separates 
landowners (who have always had the greatest influence on 
Hungarian political life) from the Government. Deposits in 
the savings banks in Budapest fell between February (before 
the Anschluss) and the end of the year from 665 million 
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pengés to 543 million peogés. The index of share values on 
the Budapest Exchange fell from 140.1 in January, 1938, to 
102.7 on December 31, 1938. The output of the textile in- 
dustry declined by 15 per cent. over the year, in spite of the 
one million people (or 10 per cent. of Hungary’s population) 
added by the incorporation of former Czecho-Slovak terri- 
tories. The number of persons unemployed has risen slightly. 
Count Teleki, who is an eminent geographer and a very 
experienced politician, has a difficult task before him. 


Gold Revaluation 


The Hungarian National Bank officially quotes foreign 
currencies at their gold parities, but makes a 50 per cent. 
surcharge when buying and selling them. The bank’s assets 
in gold and foreign exchange and its foreign liabilities have 
now been revalued by 50 per cent. (by fixing the value of 
gold at 5,700 pengés per kilogramme), though the nominal 
quotation at gold parities will continue. At the same time 
the formal increase in gold cover has been “ sterilised,” so 
that it cannot be used for an increase in the note circulation. 
A profit of 69 millions accrued from the revaluation of the 
gold stock which will largely counterbalance the loss result- 
ing from the revaluation of its gold liabilities. 

Henceforward subjects of foreign countries will be per- 
mitted to transfer about one-third of the dividends on Hun- 
garian shares owned by them. The debt settlement of 1937 
did not refer to the transfer of dividends and it is hoped that 
the present gesture will be regarded as an indication of 
Hungary's willingness to pay her foreign creditors. The 
present measure was rendered possible by the strengthening 
of the gold reserves of the bank, which showed some increase 
even during the difficulties of last year. 


Smaller Foreign Trade 


There was a surplus of exports in 1938, but the volume of 
trade fell off. Exports were valued at 522.6 million pengés, 
against 588 millions in 1937, while imports fell from 483.6 
millions to 418.5 millions. The value of imports of industrial 
raw materials decreased from 198 millions to 109 millions, 
and of semi-finished goods from 150 millions to 120 millions. 
These figures point to a considerable decline in internal 
industrial production. 

Trade with Great Britain remained practically unchanged. 
Exports to Britain fell in value from 42 million pengés to 41 
millions, while imports were unchanged at 25 million pengés. 
There was a general decline in exports to countries with 
free exchange; while sales to Germany amounted to 46 per 
Cent. of total exports. 

The present high level of agricultural prices—in particular 
the price of wheat at 20 pengds per quintal—is bolstered by 
German purchases and can only be maintained, without un- 
due sacrifice, if Germany continues to be able to supply 
Hungary’s requirements of industrial imports. There are 
already some signs of difficulty in this direction; to take one 
example—Germany is no longer willing to supply textile 
machinery. In order to counterbalance the present depend- 
ence upon Germany for imports, attempts are being made to 
increase industrial exports to other countries; and a plan is 
now under discussion for a wide scheme of export credit 
insurance. 





Bulgaria 


Good Neighbour Policy 


Soria, February 18.—Interest in forei icy is keen. 
There has been animated discussion in —— i 


improvement of better relations with Roumania, to safeguard 
Bulgarian interests. 


Heavy State Outlay 
The 1939 Budget has been definitely voted and came into 
ee finary 


force as from the of February. The 4 
Budget provides 7,626 million leva of receipts and a like 
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amount for expenditure, against 7,200 million leva originally 
estimated for 1938. The higher figure for 1939 is warranted 
by increased ordinary receipts during 1938, when they 
amounted to 7,685 million leva. The budget of the State 
railways has also been approved, totalling 1,901 million 
leva for receipts and expenditure, against estimated receipts 
of 1,859 millions in 1938 and actual receipts of 2,163 million 


leva. 

The only notable increases in the new Budget are for the 
Air Force and the War Ministry, which will together take 
200 million leva extra, and the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Public Works, which will absorb an additional 170 
million leva. New internal loans and credits are unavoidable 
—such as 75 million leva for posts and telegraphs, and 128 
millions for the Ministry of Agriculture, the latter credit 
being concluded with the Post Office Savings Bank and the 
Agricultural and Co-operative Bank. 

If it is recalled that last year Parliament voted 4,500 
million leva of extraordinary credits for the War Ministry 
and another 1,000 million leva for the State railways and the 
construction of new roads, it will be seen that the pro- 
gramme entered into is quite extensive and that the burden 
on the public debt is substantial. In order to ease the position 
and in view of the itions now prevailing on the money 
market, the Government have passed a law to reduce the 
rate of interest, on pre-war and post-war internal loans, 
from 6 and 64 per cent. to 5 per cent. per annum. 


Exchange Shortage 


The present economic position is considered to be fairly 
satisfactory owing to the maintenance of higher prices for 
export products for Germany, such as pigs, poultry, eggs, 
etc. The general index of wholesale prices is unchanged. 

The lack of free foreign exchange, however, is causing 
serious difficulties to merchants, and some 80 per cent. of 
Bulgarian export trade is directed to countries with 
clearing systems. As a result, the premium on free foreign 
exchange for private transactions has passed the legal 
maximum of 35 per cent. and is at present about 50 per cent. 

The 1938 wheat harvest was the only crop which yielded 
satisfactory results, The surplus of wheat for export cannot, 
in fact, be exported owing to very low prices abroad. The 
Cereal Board has fixed the domestic price of wheat at 3.40 
leva per kilo, a price three times higher than the world price. 
Naturally, the export of wheat at a loss for the Treasury 
raises serious difficulties. 








Estonia 


Agriculture in 1938 


TALLIN, February 21.—It is estimated that the net 
economic production of the country for 1938 was 318 
million Kr., in which trade receipts difficult to calculate 
are not included. Distributed over different fields of pro- 
duction, this total splits up into: agriculture 174, industry 
103, transport 14, and real estate 27 million Kr. As is 
Shown, agriculture takes first place; and although in recent 
years the process of industrialisation has been notably pushed 
forward, the predominantly agricultural character of 
Estonia remains scarcely changed. Over 65 per cent. of the 
Population is engaged in agriculture; comparatively, agri- 
cultural technique has advanced little, and attention is 
accordingly being directed towards this. Between 1929 and 
1938 the area of arable land rose from 807,100 to 889,200 


tons, oats 169,700 (139,100) tons, muslin 109,100 (90,300) 
tons, potatoes 945,600 (985,600) tons, flax 7,500 (10,300) 


tons, and linseed 8,400 (11,700) tons. Although in some 
cases the weight of crops fell, the quality was on the whole 
better than in 1937. Prices for seed-crops and dairy pro- 
duce moved i tly of world markets, and the 
prices to producers. 
with subventions, prices for rye and wheat in 
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Livestock increased on the previous year, the number of 
horned cattle from 639,000 to 660,900 and of pigs from 
379,000 to 385,000, Owing to the improvement in butter 
and meat production, the value of all agricultural produc- 
tion rose from 184 million Kr. in 1936-37 to 192 million Kr. 
in 1937-38. For 1938-39 production is estimated at a value 
of 200 million Kr. A great part of the production is ex- 
ported: in the first eleven months of 1938 agricultural 
exports were valued at 44 million Kr. against 37 million Kr. 
in the same period of 1937. Particularly encouraging in 
1938 was the export of live pigs, from 23,600 to 66,300, 
to Germany and Russia. Butter exports rose from 12,465 
tons to 13,985 tons, almost exclusively to Great Britain and 
Germany. In Estonia’s total exports the share taken by 


agricultural produce rose over 1937 from 38 per cent. to . 


46 per cent. 

An increasingly important problem is that presented by a 
shortage of land workers. With increasing industrialisa- 
tion there is a corresponding drift to the towns, and hence 
a perceptible shortage of land workers and a rise in wages. 
This problem is being temporarily solved by the import of 
Polish seasonal labour, but the Government is anxious to 
find other means of solution. There is, to begin with, an 
official programme for rural dwelling houses: this is accom- 
panied by energetic propaganda for the substitute of man 
power by mechanical power, and cheap credit is available for 
the purchase of agricultural machinery. The import of agri- 
cultural machines, in the first eleven months of 1938, in- 
creased in value over the same period in 1937 from Kr. 
3,726,000 to Kr. 4,352,000; and it should also be remembered 
that Estonian industry itself is busy on the production of 
these machines. 

Industrial conditions are satisfactory, although a slight 
recession over 1937 is noticeable. On November 1, 1938, 
there were 48,773 workers engaged in heavy industry against 
$1,076 on November 1, 1937. This recession is due to weak- 
ened market conditions abroad for timber, cellulose and tex- 
tiles, but also in part due to labour rationalisation. The 
position in the money market was normal in the closing 
months of 1938. In the course of November deposits in the 
banks rose from 117.3 to 120.3 million Kr., and loans rose 
from 126.6 to 129.2 million Kr. The foreign exchange posi- 
tion was unchanged, and may be regarded as quite satis- 
factory. Gold and exchange holdings of the Esti Bank 
were, on December 23, 1938, 50.3 million Kr. against 50.4 
million Kr. on November 23rd, while the note circulation 
rose in the same period from 53.0 to 53.8 million Kr. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Nazi Economics 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In his letter (The Economist, January 28, page 380) 
Mr Balogh points out that the present tension in Germany, 
and the fact that Germany has used her foreign successes 
for increased military power instead of raising the standard 
of living, are “not the necessary effect of totalitarian 
economics. It is the direct consequence of deliberate policy. 
In an article in the Economic Journal in September, 1938, 
Mr Balogh emphasised, too, that the difficulties are due to 
the aims “ which are by no means identical with the system. 

The Nazis govern by oppression, because only thus can 
they lower the general standard of life, move employed and 
unemployed in all possible directions and dictate wages and 
prices, without succumbing to the resistance of all those 
concerned. They cannot satisfy consumers’ desires. Under a 
peace economy, Mr Balogh agreed in his article, Germany 
would face the same difficulties as other countries. Unable to 
solve the problems by a peace-economy or to silence exist- 
ing discontent by a satisfying home policy, foreign policy 
remains the only field where striking successes can be 
achieved. 

The soothing effect of these is, however, of short duration, 
and new foreign successes have to be prepared. A Fascist 
offensive usually coincides with a peak of discontent. Only 
foreign successes can compensate the population for their 
sacrifices, and only still higher sacrifices can guarantee the 
next foreign success. This method of lowering the standard 
of living and increasing military power for the next coup has 
proved successful so far. Foreign successes are achieved by a 
superiority over foreign countries. In order to keep this 
superiority, the requirements of normal economic develop- 
ment must be pushed aside. . 

On October 9th, after the occupation of the Sudetenland, 
Herr Hitler said: “I am convinced that it is cheaper to 
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arm one’s self before the event than to be defeated unarmed 
when the day comes,” and on January 30, 1939: “ We must 
have unproductive expenses for armaments. The economic 
system rises and falls with foreign political security.” 
German Fascism is based on an_ inseparable unity of 
foreign, home and economic policy. Their interdependence, 
the interconnection between failure or success in each of 
these spheres, excludes any deliberate policy to a large extent, 
and restricts the liberty of action of the Government mainly 
to timing the explosion. To sympathise with certain 
“means” of Fascism as worthy of imitation, while decrying 
the rest of Fascist home and foreign policy, will lead to a 
misconception of the character and essence of Fascist totali- 


tarianism. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. M. Moore. 


Profits Indices 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The object of a profits index is (1) to indicate the 
trend of company profits, particularly at the turn of the 
trade cycle; (2) to enable long-term comparisons to be made. 

The method of construction of your quarterly index, 
which brings in profits reported a year earlier as if they 
were still current, allows a considerable time-lag to develop, 
with the result that, at the present time for instance, your 
index understates the fall in earnings, and comparison with 
the period 1929-32 is not possible. The basic fault of the 
index is that it combines the profits of four sets of com- 
panies, earned at different times, as if they were all current 
at the same time. Each company’s annual profit is incor- 
porated four times into the quarterly figures, although annual 
profits may be rising at the rate of some 15 per cent. per 
annum (1932-37). As soon as profits begin to decline, the 
effect of the time-lag becomes serious, since you assume that 
the three sets of companies which have not yet reported 
are still earning at the old rate. Two faults therefore occur: 
(1) You do not show accurately the turn of the cycle; (2) 
your index, by lagging behind in the cyclical downswing, 
vitiates Comparison between this and the foregoing period. 

An annual index can be constructed from the total profits 
of all companies reporting within each year (vide Bank of 
England Statistical Summary, using your own profits data). 
A quarterly index should interpolate into this, but, actually, 
a comparison between your quarterly and annual indices 
only shows consistent results close on either side of the base 
1935—that is, in the middle of a definite trend. Prior to 
1932 and in 1937 the indices deviate. In mid-1937 (year of 
earnings) your quarterly index shows 131.7 and your annual 
index 127.2; and this divergence will naturall more 
marked as profits continue to decline. From 1929-33 the two 
indices have a mean deviation of some 10 per cent., and in 
mid-1931 the deviation is 16 per cent. 

The only way to construct a quarterly index is, I suggest, 
by determining the changes taking place in company earn- 
ings during each year, in order to find the proportion of 
profits earned in each quarter. This can be done graphically, 
and the resultant index is consistent with your annual index, 


Oxford. 


Yours faithfully, 
; G. O. Hoskins. 
Brighton. 
_ UMr Hoskins’ criticism of our new quarterly profits index 
18, IN essence, a Criticism of the raw material on which all pro- 
fits calculations must be based. Some time-lag element is un- 
avoidable in any profits index, unless, as Mr Hoskins appears 
to suggest in his final paragraph, the trend shown in cach 
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Shorter Notices 


“Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in 
Finland.” By Eric R. Lingeman. Department of 
Overseas Trade. August 1938. 90 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


Finland, with a population of under four million, belongs 
to that happy band of vigorous smaller nations, which are 
both efficiently and democratically governed. Like Sweden 
and New Zealand, Finland has recently experienced both 
exceptional prosperity and a Socialist or partly Socialist 
Government. Encouraged by boom conditions in their export 
industries and rising national incomes these countries have 
embarked on important additions to their social services. 
Can these additions be maintained, now that boom has given 
place to recession? That is the crucial question. None of 
these countries can isolate themselves from the economic 
ups and downs of the outside world. One-third of Finland’s 
production is exported, and over 80 per cent. of her exports 
consists of timber and forest products. But the Finnish 
Government has pursued a sound financial policy during the 
boom, repatriating the greater part of her foreign debt and 
accumulating a Budget equalisation fund to mitigate the 
difficulties arising from dwindling revenue in depression. 
Finland’s enlightened social and economic policy is worthy 
of study, and H.M, Commercial Secretary in Helsingfors is 
to be congratulated on this informative survey. 


“ Price Control in Fascist Italy.”” By Henry S. Miller. 
Columbia University Press and P. S. King and Son. 
146 pages. Price 8s. 

This book is an interesting survey of the legal and admini- 
Strative mechanism of price control in Italy, but it is not 
much more, This is not the fault of the author, who has 
done his best to make a lot of bricks with very little straw. 
His chapter on “ The Statistics of Italian Prices” is extremely 
clear, and will be useful to anyone who wishes to examine 
the existing material. But many of the indices of prices 
have a slender basis. Nowadays in the smallest shop in the 
smallest Italian town you will find the list of maximum prices 
hung up on the wall. But if the law is at all generally in- 
fringed, official statistics must seriously under-estimate recent 
Price rises, Mr Miller reaches the conclusion that the index 
of hourly wages in industry is seriously erroneous. This has 
been officially admitted, and the index is no longer computed. 
The index of wages paid in commerce, based on sickness 
insurance statistics, seems to be rather more reliable, but in 
the case of agriculture the author concludes that “ there is no 
way of telling whether real agricultural incomes have been 
maintained or not.” In the circumstances his final conclusion 
that “ wages in commerce and industry have kept up fairly 
well with the cost of living and that in agriculture we can 
only guess that the same is true . . .” must be treated with 
reserve. All we do know is that, if real incomes have been 
maintained they have certainly not been vastly increased. 


“New Boom Ahead in England.” By Major L. L. B. Angas. 
St. Clements Press. 28 pages. Price 5s. 

Major Angas is a confirmed believer in the force of 
monetary inflation to produce higher equity prices and to 
revive industrial activity. His estimate of the effects of 
defence borrowing is a “10 per cent. inflation.” And he 
estimates that Herr Hitler will establish economic hegemony 
over Middle Europe without recourse to war. The market 
discounts this technique of bullying. But it has not, in Major 
Angas’s view, discounted the coming inflation. 


Books Received 


Some Thoughts on the Economics of Public Education. By 
R. H. Tawney. (London) H. Milford. 45 pages. No price 
stat 


The West Indies To-day. (London) The International African 

Service Bureau. 47 6d. net. min 

One Hundred Questions and Answers about Coal. (London 

os Gee, 5 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 132 pages. 
net. 


Bank Holidays during 1939. (London) Bank of London and 
South America, Ltd. 39 pages. No price stated. 
G.W.R. one 1939. (London) H. N. Appleby, Ltd., Pa 


(Cardiff) Western Railway. 355 pages. No 
stated. . 
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Books and Publications 





Commercial Banking Reform in the United States. By L. L. 
ives ns. (Michigan) University of Michigan. 133 pages. 
The Public Finance of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
By P. Haensel. Reprinted from “ The Tax Magazine,” Sep- 


tember-December, 1938. (Evanston, Ill.) Chandler’s Book- 
store. 39 pages. $1.00. 


Temporary Monetary Theory. By R. J. Saulnier. (London) 
P. S. King. 420 pages. 16s. net. 


Statistisches Fahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich, 1938. (Berlin) 
Verlag fur Sozialpolitik, Wirtschaft und Statistik, Paul 
Schmidt. 1015 pages. No price stated. 


The Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book, 1939. List of 
Members and Regulations. (London) Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C.2. 1,302 pages. No price stated. 


Imperial Institute, Annual Report, 1938. By the Director, Sir 
Harry Lindsay, to the Board of Governors. (London, 
S.W.7) Imperial Institute. 79 pages. No price stated. 


Power Farming for Crops and Stocks. By D. N. McHardy. 
(Reading) Philip Palmer Press, Ltd. 201 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 

An interesting if somewhat discursive account of the part 
which can be played in modern farming by machinery and 
mechanical power. The book is apparently intended for the 
non-agricultural reader, since it does not give sufficient detail of 
the various machines to be of much use to the practical farmer. 


L’Impét sur le Revenue en Angleterre. By J. Lhomme. (Paris) 
Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 468 pages. 
No price stated. 


Germany’s Claim to Colonies. Information Department Papers 
- No. 23. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (London) 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 95 pages. Is. net. 


China and Japan. Information Department Papers No. 21. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (London) Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 151 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Agricultural Statistics, 1936. Vol. LXXI, Part II. 2s. 6d. net. 


Trade Agreement Between the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. Cmd. 5882. 1s. 6d. net. 


Papers Relating to the International Tin Control Scheme. Cmd. 
5879. 4d. net. 


Statistical Abstract of the British Empire for each of the Ten 
Years 1928 to 1937. Cmd. 5872. 5s. net. 


nial Reports. No. 1872. Cayman Islands (Dependency of 
oe 1937. 9d. net. No. 1873. Sierra Leone, 1937. 
ls. 3d. net. No. 1874. Mauritius, 1937. 1s. 3d. net. 
No. 1875, Federated Malay States, 1937. 3s. net. No, 
1876. British Guiana, 1937. 1s. net. No. 1877. British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate, 1937. 9d. net. No. 1878. 
Bahamas, 1937. 9d. net. No. 1879. Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony, 1937. 9d. net. No. 1880. Somaliland, 
9137. 9d. net. No. 1881. Fiji, 1937. 1s. 3d. net. No. 
1882. Gold Coast, 1937-38. 2s. net. No. 1883. Aden, 
April 1-December 31, 1937. 1s, net. No, 1884. Swazi- 
land, 1937. 6d. net. No. 1886. Nigeria, 1937. 2s. net. 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 





In the following three articles, The Economist presents a survey of the past year’s achievements of the four group 
railway companies, and of their prospects for the future. The first article discusses the investment prospects of home 
railway stocks, in the light of last year’s operating economics, and of the signs that the traffics trend may improve this 
year. Operating problems and their relation to the “ Square Deal ” campaign are discussed in the second article, and 
the survey concludes with an examination of the net return and capital requirements of each department of railway and 
ancillary operation. The articles are accompanied by comprehensive statistical tables on page 450. 





1. Recovery in Home Rails ? 


By an apparent paradox, the market has reacted to the 
worst railway results since 1933 by beginning to discount 
the possibilities of recovery. After a year in which the 
stockholder lost nearly £9 millions in dividends—for net 
revenues slumped in 1938 from £37,901,000 to 
£28,985,000—the improvement over the past fortnight 
in such marginal stocks as L.M.S. first preference (from 
48% to 534), Southern preferred (from 624 to 653) and 
L. and N.E. second guaranteed (from 50 to 584) is spec- 
tacular. Recovery has been assisted by the tempered 
optimism of the railway chairmen and by the first 
symptoms of improvement in the traffics trend. 

Yet railway stockholders would do themselves a dis- 
service if they were to measure the prospects for the 
current year merely by reference to the devastating loss 
of traffics in a depression year. Economic activity as a 
whole remained roughly stationary during the latter two- 
thirds of last year, but the major fall in railway receipts 
continued throughout this period. Taking the railway and 
ancillary gross receipts for all four lines, the fall of 4.2 
per cent. in the past year compares favourably with the 
fall of 6.8 per cent. in The Economist's index of Business 
Activity. But taking a longer perspective, between 1929 
and 1938 gross receipts have fallen by no less than 12.1 
per cent., compared with an improvement of 6 per cent. 
in Business Activity. The investor may look forward to 
the possibility that, in a few weeks’ time, traffic losses will 
be arrested, but merely to “ break even” with 1938 will 
not make 1939 a good year. Fortunately, there is some 
evidence, though not as yet very substantial, that a posi- 
tive improvement in trade and traffics may be seen during 
this year. Lord Stamp, at last week’s L.M.S. meeting, 
discerned on balance a little more optimism, while Lord 
Horne stressed the probability that industrial stocks must 
soon be replenished. The studied caution of these state- 
ments, however, compared with the preceding year’s opti- 
mism, tells its own story. Railway managements are antici- 
pating some recovery in business, but not of “ normal ” 


‘dimensions—if that term retains any relevance for rail- 


ways to-day. And for the eight weeks to date the accumu- 
lated losses for 1939 already amount to £1,488,000. 

In recent issues of The Economist the financial results 
of the four group lines have been reviewed in detail. In 
Table I, on page 450, the revenues, expenditures and 
appropriations of the companies are set out for 1929, 
1937 and 1938, as a basis for discussion of the current 
year’s prospects. So far as revenue is concerned, it is 
scarcely profitable to attempt to guess the magnitude of 
any recovery in traffics which may be obtained this year. 
The comparison of 1938 with 1937 was improved, for nine 
months of the year, by the 5 per cent. increase in charges 
introduced in October, 1937. But except for passenger 
receipts on the L.M.S. and Southern, increased 
merely acted as an insufficient counter-weight for falling 
passenger and goods traffics. The companies alone are in 
@ position to say whether the ed retention of the 
basic increase in charges (originally estimated at 34 per 
cent. for passengers, 3 cent. for merchandise and 4 per 
cent. for coal) has in fact been realised. But, on the face 


of the figures, the greatest relative gain has been in 
passenger receipts. On the goods side, the volume of 
traffic was severely curtailed, and seepage to the roads 
more acute. 

An analysis of last year’s operating costs, however, can 
be put on a firmer basis. The companies (in particular 
L.M.S. and L. and N.E.) are to be commended for pro- 
viding much information on costs in addition to that 
which already appears in the reports. In the following table 
an attempt has been made to collate the information which 
is available. The table sets out the movement in gross 
railway and ancillary receipts and expenditure during the 
first and second halves of 1938 from the reports, and 
analyses the extent to which the estimated gross increase 
in costs due to higher wages and prices has been offset by 
savings due to reduced traffics and operating economies : — 


RAILWAYS AND ANCILLARIES—1938 COMPARED WITH 1937 





(£7000) 
Gross | Savings Net 
Expendi- effect of due to ~_e 
Gross a Net | Increased) Reduced Dstoen 
Receipts (net) | Receipts | Wages | Traffics |! 
and and Expen 
Prices |Economies| “te 


L.M.S. : 
Ist 


half — 959 = 3|+ 537 
2nd half... | — 2,444 360 | — 1,237 | — 877 
Full year — 3,403 340 | — 3,063 ig; — 1,740 
L.N.E.R. : (a) 
Ist half ...| — 729 abe + 1,051 
2nd half... | — 1,994 | — — 1,035 | — 320 
Full year — 2,723 | + 731 | — 3,454 | + 1,766d) — 1,035 | + 731 
Ore half 
st «| ~ 306 ? + 522 
2nd half... | — 1,241 — 500| — 254 
Full year — 1,547 ? + 268 
ee : fe 
st ww |= 8 456 
2nd half...| — 18 + 24? 
Full year — il 480 





(a) Including net miscellaneous receipts and charges. (6) Includes salaries 
L2500. “(c) OL which ‘wages (473,000, feel and materials £403,000 
increased maintenance £175,000. (4) "Net revenue from all sources ‘cll 


Except on the Southern, the second half of the year 
experienced the major fall in gross receipts. Naturally 
enough, it was also the period in which the companies 
reaped the larger “ savings”—so far as they are known. 
And the improvement on the costs side in the second half 
of the year (in comparison with 1937) was helped by the 
fact that the rates of wages were higher in 1938 than in 
1937 for the whole of the first half but for only six weeks 
of the second half. Moreover, the rate of increase in 
rege “gogteerrye much less acute after the — 
0 year. It » of course, be wrong to suppose that 
the whole of the “ savings ” of £1,740,000 for the L.M.S. 
and £1,035,000 for L. and N.E. represents a permanent 
gain for the companies. But in the former case it exceeded 
the gross effect of increased wage and materials costs by 


» 
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£340,000 (a result which testifies to the remarkable effici- 
ency of budgetary control at Euston), while the L. and 
N.E. was able to effect a substantial net reduction in 
expenditure during the second half of the year. Unfor- 
tunately, the companies, in their cost analysis, stop short 
at a highly interesting point for the stockholder, since they 
do not dissect the savings that are due merely to reduced 
working last year, and those economies which may be 
expected to be permanent, irrespective of the volume of 
traflic. In terms of the fall in gross receipts, however, the 
L.M.S. “ savings ” represented 51 per cent. and the L. and 
N.E. “savings” 38 per cent., while Great Western, with 
a “saving” exceeding £500,000 in the second half of 
1938 offset 40 per cent. of its fall in gross receipts for the 
eriod. 

: Some additional light on reduced working and per- 
manent economies, however, is provided by the L.M.S. 
Last year the charge for locomotive coal showed a net 
decrease of £83 at £4,885,862. Lord Stamp’s estimate at 
last week’s meeting showed that increased prices per ton 
accounted for £201,750, but of this sum, £153,104 was 
saved through reduced mileage, while £48,729 was saved 
by lower consumption per mile. The reduced mileage 
saving can be regarded as the reduced running charge, 
and the lower consumption saving as the permanent 
economy. Again, taking locomotive and traffic expenses 
together, the L.M.S. shows an increase of only £63,000. 
But in 1937, salaries and wages under these headings 
totalled £23,230,000, and for 74 months of 1938 the rates 
were 1} per cent. higher than in 1937. The actual decrease 
of £74,000 in wages on these accounts last year represents 
a real saving of the order of £300,000 when allowance 
is made for the restoration of cuts—a fact which clearly 
points to more effective use of the staff and avoidance of 
overtime charges. 

Such results do not appear to have been equalled, so far 
as the data are available, by any of the other lines, but 
they are favourable pointers of general significance for the 
current year. It is true, of course, that the National Rail- 
way Staff Tribunal is now considering claims for increased 
wages and betterment lodged by the Unions, but few stock- 
holders are unnerved at the thought of the prospective 
decision. As for prices of materials, 1937 projected its 
legacy of heavy increases into 1938, but on balance little 
further increase is to be expected during the current year. 
To take only one example, the price of steel rails, of which 
the railways used 214,493 tons last year, has been reduced 
from £10 2s, 6d. to £9 10s.—though the resultant saving 
will not be wholly attributable to revenue expenditure. 
Making the relatively severe assumptions that no improve- 
ment in gross receipts will be reaped during the first half 
of this year, that reduced prices will offset any residuum 
of wage increases carried into 1939 (in other words 
assuming that there is no additional burden of wages and 
prices over last year’s), the continuance into 1939 of the 
economies effected in the second half of 1938 should 

roduce savings of the order of £1} millions for the 

-M.S., over £1 million for the L. and N.E. and over 
£500,000 for the Great Western to be obtained during the 
first half of this year. On the basis of total expenditure, 
the Southern made a small saving of £16,000 last year, 
and may have the opportunity to improve on this per- 
formance during the current half-year. 


2. The ‘Square 


WHEN railwaymen discuss their operating problems they 
handle such multi-dimensional quantities as “ average net 
ton-miles per freight train mile,” which elude the layman's 
mind. When they seek to enlist public support for a 
solution of those problems they are wise enough to rely 
upon the simpler concept of the “Square Deal.” Yet behind 
the “ Square Deal” campaign lies the unavailing attempt 
of the railways, during more than a decade, to get on equal 
terms with the road carriers, public and private. And the 
consequences of that lack of success—which have involved 
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Two reservations are necessary before these results are 
translated into potential earnings. The first is that they 
are to some extent non-recurring—they can hardly be 
matched by a comparable volume of additional savings 
during the current year. The second is that an improve- 
ment in gross receipts would reduce the estimated saving, 
though it would, at the same time, improve net receipts, 
Stockholders would be wise, therefore, to regard these 
figures, at least in part, as the benefit of misfortune. It is 
to an increase in gross receipts, rather than the temporary 

Saving ~ in costs, that the stockholder must look for real 
recovery. 

It is salutary, therefore, that the recent improvement in 
home rail stocks has been concentrated on issues above 
rather than below the margin, whose earnings, or cover, 
should show the greatest relative improvement. Merely as 
a guide to orders of magnitude, the following table relates 
the economies in prospect to the marginal stocks of the 
three lines for which figures are available : — 


Amounts in £000’s 


eae eee . - een 

| | Pros- 

: Required) Poten-| ‘ tive 
Marginal for full tial | EQuivalent Current P& 





divs.* | saving) 4758s | Price | ings 
i | | | yield 
j { | 
L.M.S. on | 4% pref. 1923, | 1,569 [1,250] 3:2 | 32 |10°6 
% Ist pref. ‘9 281 | 6°7 
RUG, 5 and pret. J | 129/000) {2.5 | ani naa y 
LW. seccssese | Ord, . 1:3 27\2 | 4-7 
Southern ... | Pref. ord. 132 | ? aan 6510 | 7-6 











* Compared with 1938. = ¢ Flat yield, without allowance for redemption 
at par, 1955. + On full dividend, short earned in 1938 by £131,871., 


If our basis of estimation—admittedly crude, owing to 
the imponderables in the railway situation—has any 
foundation in reality, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the marginal stocks of L. and N.E. and Great 
Western have been carried relatively higher than L.M.S. 
1923 preference. A similar yield range (but different in- 
cidence) is evident among the senior debenture stocks. 
Great Western and Southern 4 per cent. debentures, 
quoted slightly below par, are, in effect, a gilt-edged risk, 
and their movements depend largely upon the course of 
interest rates. On the other hand, L.M.S. 4 per cent. stock, 
at 91, and L. and N.E. 3 per cent., at 654, recognise the 
industrial risk to a greater extent, with yields of 4.4 and 
4.6 per cent. respectively. These two stocks may provide 
a cushion to rising interest rates, assuming that railway 
revenues recover. Between the senior securities and the 
marginal stocks lie the guaranteed and preference issues 
whose prices are already responding vigorously (in a 
market short of stock) to the prospect of improved earn- 
ings. This middle range includes stocks like L. and N.E. 
second guaranteed and L.MLS. first preference, which were 
only just within the margin last year. There is, in fact, a 
stock to suit every taste in the home rail market—if, 
indeed, it is recovery. At the moment there is every pros- 
pect of an interim improvement in the position of the 
home railways. But whether that improvement will endure 
depends first on the recovery possibilities of industry at 
large, and secondly on the long-term fruits of a Square 
Deal which appears to have lost its original shape. 


Deal ”» Background 


a continuous seepage of highly remunerative traffic to the 
roads, and a lower effective return from the heavy traffic 
which the road haulier would not, or could not, handle— 
can only properly be examined with the assistance of some 
of the complicated measuring-rods which the railwayman 
employs. 
Table II on page 450 summarises the general operating 
experience of the railways in 1929, 1937 and 1938. Un- 
fortunately, the full details of last year’s working will not 
be available until the Ministry of Transport returns are 
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published later this year, and in the absence of cumulative 
figures for the first ten months of 1938 some operating 
statistics for last year (bracketed in the table) refer only to 
the four weeks ended October 29th. The table falls into 
three sections—volume of traffic and receipts for passengers 
and goods and indices of efficiency for freight train and 
locomotive working. 

If all branches of railway operating had been conducted 
with the relative success which has attended passenger 
operations during the past decade, railway stockholders 
would sleep more easily. Even last year, only the Great 
Western showed a really substantial reduction in the number 
of passengers carried, compared with 1929, and this reduc- 
tion was partially offset by a significant rise in the average 
fare from 1s. 3.92d. in 1929 to 1s. 5.32d. in 1938. On the 
two “northern” lines the average fare, fortified by the 
5 per cent. increase in 1937, has been almost maintained 
over the period. Only the Southern shows striking changes 
on the passenger side. The intensive development of 
traffic has increased the number of passengers from 208.8 
millions in 1929 to 236.5 millions in 1938 (though the 
jatter figure showed a 33 per cent. fall compared with 
1937), but the average fare has declined from 1s. 1.45d. to 
11.54d. The increased proportion of short-distance traffic, 
coupled with the fact that, in the London Transport area, 
the companies have yet to obtain authority for a basic 5 per 
cent. increase in fares, largely explain the reduction in 
average fares received by the Southern. 

But the “ Square Deal” campaign is concerned with 
“fair play ” for goods traffic. During the past decade the 
volume of goods traffic handled has fallen by 18.8 per 
cent., and even at the cyclical peak of 1937 the tonnage 
was 9.1 per cent. below that of 1929. But the incidence of 
the fall has been relatively heavier for the lighter (and more 
remunerative) traffic between the two cyclical peaks, as the 
following table shows :— 

Goops TraFFic 1929-38 




















Fall Fall 
1929 | ©1937 | 1938 | 3929-37 | 1929-38 
Mn. tons! Mn. tons|Mn.tons|  % % 
Merchandise (ex. Classes 
Sel saisievetiiassdiiases 7-2 | 2-4 | 62:9 | 100 | 19:5 
Minerals, merchandise 
(Classes 1-6) ......0.. 79-4 | 72:9 | 59-1 82 | 255 
Coal, coke, ete. Lis... 242: 220: 202-3 9-1 16-4 
All Classes .............4. 3999 363-6 3244 9-1 is-8 


Compared with an over-all fall of 9.1 per cent. in freight 
tonnage, the lighter merchandise classifications showed a 
fall of exactly 10 per cent. between 1929 and 1937, and 
by the end of 1938 this rate of fall had been almost 
doubled. It is precisely this loss of profitable traffic to the 
roads which has caused the railways such grave concern. 
Taking last year’s L.M.S. figures as an example, lighter 
merchandise produced an average receipt of 13s. 3.15d. 
per ton, compared with 4s. 3.51d. per ton for merchandise 
classes 1-6, and 3s. 7.87d. per ton for coal and coke. 
These, however, are only crude measures. Taking the 
receipts per unit of work—in other words, per ton-mile— 
the biggest fall is concentrated, for every company, on the 
lighter traffics; the average receipt per ton-mile for mineral 
traffic shows a much smaller reduction, while the coal 
figures are remarkably stable. In short, the reduced volume 
of heavy traffics offered to the railways is attributable more 
to general economic conditions than to the enticements of 
road competition. These are the traffics which, according 
to the strict canon of railway > are on the 
basis of what the traffic Stee es ok a close 
calculation of cost of service. But this theory equally 
assumes that the high-rate traffic should continue to 
provide the necessary support to railway revenues, so that 
industry’s raw materials may be carried at minimum cost. 
And that side of the equation has broken down, owing partly 
to the loss of traffic to the roads, and partly to the reduction 
in the average receipt per ton-mile of light merchandise 
from 2.269d. to 1.948d. between 1929 and 1937 (compared 
with falls from 1.105d. to 0.966d. for minerals, etc., 
and a minor change from 1.044d. to 1.037d. for coal and 
coke), which has been necessary to retain even a reduced 
volume of traffic. At the same time, the average length of 
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haul for light merchandise has shown a significant increase 
from 91.15 miles to 103.21 miles. Had this increase been 
accompanied by a higher volume of traffic, or by main- 
tained receipts per ton-mile, it would have been welcome, 
But unfortunately it only serves to illustrate the continued 
loss of short-distance traffic to the roads, and the increas- 
ing radius of road haulage services. 

The railways have two principal means of offsetting 
these trends. They can improve the loading of freight 
trains and wagons; and they can improve the amount of 
work obtained from their locomotives. How far have they 
succeeded? The last two sections of Table II provide an 
answer for each of the main lines. Except on the L.M.S., 
there was no improvement in the freight train load be- 
tween 1929 and 1937, and the L. & N.E. showed an appre- 
ciable reduction. A similar disappointment is recorded in 
the average wagon load figures for all classes of freight. 
Dissection of the figures into different classes, it is true, 
shows that improved loadings have been achieved for 
minerals traffic (from 9.07 tons to 9.64 tons) and for coal 
and coke (from 9.42 tons to 9.75 tons) between 1929 and 
1937. But the wagon load for light merchandise actually 
fell from 2.94 tons to 2.88 tons. Smaller individual con- 
signments account for part of the lighter load. But in order 
to compete more effectively with the roads in speedy de- 
livery, the railways have extended their booked freight train 
services, and speed is not compatible with an optimum 
loading factor. Nor has the solution been found by in- 
creasing the number of loaded wagons per train; in 1937 
the average of 23.20 wagons per train was almost identical 
with the figure for 1929. 

As between an attempt to reduce effective freight train 
costs and the desire to increase, or at least to retain, light 
merchandise traffic, the railways have chosen the latter 
alternative. To have chosen the former might have made 
lower charges possible; but the railways have obviously 
estimated that the traffic gained by lower charges would 
be less than the traffic lost by increased time in handling. 
This hard choice does not mean that the railways have 
stood still in the matter of operating efficiency. The reduc- 
tion of shunting and “ other” miles per 100 freight train 
miles in recent years indicates the improvements which 
have been made in the marshalling yards, with their con- 
sequent savings and improved deliveries. Another index 
—wagon miles per total engine hour—relates, in effect, 
the volume of traffic handled to the costs of moving it. 
And this measure shows an improvement for all four com- 
panies, particularly impressive in the case of the L. & N.E. 
Finally, steam locomotive efficiency has made enormous 
strides. The L.M.S. to-day has 22 per cent. fewer locomo- 
tives compared with 1929, but it obtains 24 per cent. more 
mileage per day from each engine in use. The other com- 

anies have not matched the locomotive policy of the 

-M.S., partly because their operating problems and 
traffics are markedly different. It is possible, however, that 
had the L. & N.E. been able to provide more generously 
for renewals during the past decade, it might have com- 
pared more closely with the justly famous “ locomotive 
policy ” of the L.M.S. 

Will the “Square Deal,” in the much modified form 
which now seems possible, significantly modify the operat- 
ing experience of the past ten years? Freedom to fix 
“reasonable” rates should, on balance, improve the re- 
ceipts from minerals and coal traffic, where the threat of 
road competition has always been small, but the traditional 
calculus of railway charges largest. But the precise effect 
upon light merchandise would depend upon the form of 
transport cartel which emerged from the present discus- 
sions—and particularly whether it was given statutory 
force. If effective co-ordination of rates on rail and road 
can be secured, it may be that in future traffic will tend to 
be divided between road and rail by considerations of door- 
to-door transit time, the railways diminishing their efforts 
to compete in speed of delivery, the roads reducing their 
rate-competition for the variety of traffic in which speed is 
not so essential. If the railways were not under the same 
necessity, as in recent years, of competing against the roads 
both in rates and in speed of service, some improvement in 
loading and operating costs might well result. That possi- 
bility, however, lies well in the future. 
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3. The Railways’ Capital Problem 


As the interest of the railway investor is primarily in the 
earnings cover for his securities, it is inevitable that com- 
ment on the annual results should tend to concentrate on 
the revenue accounts and to pass over the capital accounts 
as being only of formal interest. A year ago, however, 
we devoted two articles to an analysis of the capital 
problem which is already developing for the railways, and 
which may ultimately become pressing unless the present 
trend is changed. The present article carries the study a 
step further. 

In Table III on page 450, the capital expenditure of 
each of the four group railways is analysed under its main 
heads for the years 1929, 1937 and 1938. The years 1929 
and 1937 were each peak years in their cycles, while 1938 
represents the situation in a depression year. The net 
revenue obtained from each branch is compared with the 
capital investment required and expressed finally as a 
percentage return on the capital invested. The net 
revenues on which this percentage is calculated are struck 
after maintenance and renewals, but before deduction of 
miscellaneous charges and, of course, before debenture 
interest. 

From the rates of return on capital shown in the table, 
it is clear that, apart from the docks business, which is a 
consistently bad earner, the main railway investment is, 
on the whole, the least profitable of all. The L. and N.E. 
has, indeed, suffered a severe diminution in the earnings 
from its steamboats, which in 1929 were reasonably profit- 
able; and the Southern Railway does not earn much on its 
hotel investment. But, taking the railways as a whole, the 
return on steamboats, hotels and land not used for railway 
purposes is fair or even good, and the same would be true 
of the younger investment in road transport shares, which 
is irrelevant to our present enquiry. But on the main 
railway investment itself, the return is not only at a much 
lower rate, but shows a much greater relative fall between 
the peaks of 1929 and 1937. 

Yet, if attention is now transferred to the trend of 
capital investment the contrast with the trend of earnings 
is forcibly exposed. With a few isolated exceptions, such 
as the Southern Railway’s investment in docks and 
steamers, the trend of capital investment in ancillary ser- 
vices has been downwards, despite the generally satisfac- 
tory rates of return. But the railway undertakings them- 
selves have been absorbing more and more capital, a 
movement which is common to each of the individual 
groups, and which, for the four railways together, has 
raised the capital investment by no less than £35.7 
millions since 1929. On this investment the net revenue 
fell between the 1929 peak and the 1937 peak from £40.3 
millions to £34.4 millions, representing a return of 33 per 
cent. in 1937 against 4} per cent. in 1929. In the depres- 
sion of 1938 the rate of return fell to 23 per cent. Nor is 
there any sign that the investment of capital in railway 
assets is at an end. In the 1938 accounts the estimated 
further capital expenditure on projects actually in hand 
totals no less than £20,178,000 for the four companies, 
with a further £5,072,000 for projects not yet begun or 
in abeyance. Admittedly a large part (though very far 
from the whole) of the total is for the L. and N.E.’s subur- 
ban electrification under the London Passenger Trans- 
port (Agreement) Act of 1935. But that the railways are 
still absorbing large sums of capital, and will continue to 
do so, cannot be doubted. 

If the new capital projects are taken individually, they 
can, no doubt, be shown to be very profitable. Railway 
chairmen from time to time give figures showing a very 
satisfactory rate of earnings on new investment. This 
insistence that new investment must be profitable is highly 
desirable. It may even suggest that in the long run new 
equipment might restore the earning power of the rail- 
Ways. But the immediate fact is that these satisfactory 
innovations have only served to check the fall in earnings. 
If they are ever to go to the length of raising them, a very 
large new investment will be required. And, as the direc- 
tors are manifestly right to persevere in the modernisation 


of the systems and to invest in new assets which promise a 
good return, it is evident that, even in the relatively short 
run, the improvement in railway equipment must call for 
a continuous stream of new capital—at least under the 
present statutory method of railway accounting. 

The dilemma resulting from this demand for new invest- 
ment at a time when the manifest trend of earnings 
precludes the raising of capital except in senior securities 
is illustrated by the overdrawn condition of the capital 
accounts. The following table shows the amount by which 
capital expended exceeded capital raised at the end of 1929 


and at the end of 1938, respectively, for each of the group 
companies : — 


(£ millions) 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R. G.W.R. S.R. 
UN iio ndciniaeities iain 20:2 15-3 6:9 5:0 
Se etanielenshinteen 29-5 23°5 16-7 12:8 


_ A debit at capital account is not necessarily a bad thing 
in itself, since it may only indicate the progressive reinvest- 
ment of reserves in the concern. But no railway year since 
1929 has yielded any appreciable reserves, and on balance 
reserves have unquestionably been depleted. Hence, the 
growing debits to capital account reflect only the necessity 
for spending more capital at a time when fresh capital 
cannot be raised on the market. Since the close of 1938 
the Southern Railway has, indeed, raised £74 millions 
nominal by a successful issue; and it would not be beyond 
the capacity of other railways to raise some fresh capital. 
But the main point is clear that, while by overburdening 
prior charges still further, the companies could obtain a 
moderate amount of further capital, there is no hope at all 
of healthily increasing their capitalisation so long as the 
present level and trend of earnings continues. 

The companies have, in fact, already had to resort to 
special measures to meet their requirements. Of these, 
the device of the Railway Finance Corporation is the most 
obvious. But, in addition, capital has been withdrawn 
from non-railway investments, particularly from land; 
gilt-edged holdings have been reduced and surplus liquid 
capital in the superannuation funds has been invested, at 
interest, in the undertaking. The extent of this latter 
movement is shown in the following table, which gives the 
excess, or deficit, of general interest receipts over amounts 
paid in interest on superannuation funds, in 1929 and 1938 
respectively, and the net deterioration over the period: — 

(£000’s) 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R. G.W.R. S.R. 
Recd. in genl. in- 
terest Jess in- 


terest paid on 
superann. funds — 


Bee: eawesbine + 74-5 —180°'4 +568:0 +149°-5 

BL: -cigabhoes —1,062:5 —740:°6 -—256°8 -— 70-7 
Net deterioration— 

1929-1938 ...... 1,137-0 560-2 824-8 260-2 


It should not, of course, be inferred that the security of the 
superannuation funds is in any way threatened—they are 
still protected by ample liquid cover. But it is clear that 
since 1929 a hidden prior charge has been created in each 
company, which in the case of the L.M.S. now amounts 
to the formidable sum of £1,137,000 a year. s 

In railway circles, it is heresy to suggest that the rail- 
ways are overcapitalised. And in one sense they are not; 
for by no fair standard could the capital be called 
“watered.” Moreover chairmen are accustomed to 
remind their stockholders that the railway assets could not 
now be replaced for the capital expenditure at which they 
stand. That is doubtless true. But the vital point is that 
on the earnings as they stand at present (even in a “ good ” 
year) the existing capital could not possibly be raised on 
the market. Manifestly a part of the present capital is 
not represented by earning assets. For a time the railways 
will be able to meet their requirements for capital by 
various special measures and by the creation of what may 
be called hidden prior charges. But sooner or later the 
problem may become acute. 
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ee oe en ee) atten oe 
1929 | 1937 | 1938 | 1929 | 1937 | 1938 | 1929 1937 | 1938 1929 | 1937 | 1938 
i | | 
GROSS RECEIPTS | 7,234 | 64,212 || 55,561 | 49,087 | 46,656 || 31,028 | 28,111 26,829 |} 22,993 | 22,114 | 22,012 
Railway receipts ....cceeseeeeenenerercrsneeneeeneaes | 73,195 | 67, 2 | 
P | 153 | 12,812|| 9,522| 8509| 8469 || 14,479| 14,661 | 14,699 
Wig a SS 21,764 | 20,979 | 20,545 | 14,257 | 13.153 | 12812] 2522) 9800) gage | 14479 | 14,661 2580 
. 21,979 |. 18,825 | 17,224 | 15, , 
aduenai (ex. Classes 1-6) .se+seees0ee ’ > 2 4.908 4.086 | 2,827 2,565 , 833 609 504 
x lasses 1-6)... || 6,830| 6,516| 5,414 | 5,69 : | if 
et ee 7830 | 6.516 | ole | sense | 19174 | 12488 || 6504| 5:919| 5:585|| 1,700| 1,632 1204 
Coal, coke, OBC, caccccscccsccccccevecccessenesees > 8,622 8.241 134 343 6,910 | 5,156 4,476 4,211 3,514 3,467 3,456 
Ancillary receipts.......sssssseceeeeseeeeeeesensennne 3 
| 56,430 | 53,566 | 96,184 | $2,587 | 31,040 | 26,507 | 25,581 | 25,469 
Total gross TeCeIpts ........c-cecevessesseseenenes 81,661 | 75,856 | 72,453 | 63,295 | 
Raiay expend oa a aa 58,163 | 53,598 | 53,356 | 43,283 | 39,540 | 40,541 | 24,309 | 21,793 | 22,193 | 18,175 | 17,244 | 17,736 
h 5,371 | 6,140 || 4,046| 3,256| 3,344 || 3,474| 3,529\ 3,590 
OS ehich of ws end erate jocecxsseses 7875 | 7570) 2570 Gong | Ss) Sie Se | SE] Sate] S678) gm) bse 
Maintenance of rolling-st0ck  ..»».»++»+++»++ ; "496 | 10,419} 10,017| 10,131 || 5,523 | 5,341| 5,469 || 4,203| 4365 | 4'582 
14,078 | 13,408 | 15,608 | i : 13,321 || 8144 | 7.623| 7,707|| 5,691| 5.268! $433 
816 | 19,283 | 19,284 106s; | 73259 | “e999 || 4000| 43291 41961 2739| a'00| ei 
> 3 > | > > > } > > 
61,990 | 61,650 | 50,895 | 46,799 | 47,540 || 29,209 | 26,122 | 26,389 | 20,914 | 19,964  <0,427 
| 19,400 | 9,681 | 6,026 || 6,975 | 6465| 4,650) 5,593) 5,617, 5,041 
14396 ETT | ix ost 10,107 | 6,653 || 8,199 5,044 | 6,548) 6.552 | 5,942 
a ie 100 | Dr.100 |... roe 
4,439 | 4,439 | | 4,033 4,222 4,220 || 1,550| 1,650| 1,650 || 1,754| 1,943 1,643 
1,628 | 1,628 | 2,428] 2,431 | 2.431 || 1,576| 1,576| 1,576 || 466 616 | 616 
6.846 | 5,241c| 4,775 | 3,287d) Nil 1.771 | 1,768} 1,767 || 2,135 | 2,135| 2,135 
il Nil 3,301 | 1,792 51b| 2,193| 1,858| 1,248 
143s Nil He Nil Nil 3,220 | 1,717 215 zs. 1,851 | 1,379 
: 412 [112 (ord.)| Nil ''3(pf.ord.) Nil Nil |/712 (ord.)} 4 (ord.) > 18 . 212 ily Nil 
a een 2 {12 : | ve % 
i a a 212; 94) 1311 81] 84] 86] 186| 15 27 | 95 
TABLE Il. OPERATING TRENDS 
(Note: Bracketed figures refer to 4 weeks ended October, 1938, only) 
| L.M.S. | L. & N.E. Great Western | Southern 
—_—_—_———E Daa Dee ED ome o — 
| 1929 | 1937 | 1938 | 1929 | 1937 | 1938 | 1929 | 1937 | 1938 | 1929 | 1937 | 1938 
| | | 
PASSENGERS | : ; 
carried (e) (mills. , 7 || 213-6 | 213-8 | 196-1 || 132-3 | 116-3 | 109-1 || 208-8 | 245-8 236-5 
—. ee renee 12-34 11.15 332 1/1-55 | 1/0-84| 1/1-50 || 1/3-92 | 1/4-30 13-32 | 1/1-45 |-/11-18 |- 11-54 
Average fare Seedeteeressereeereeeeeseeeseeeeseeeess j j j 
. GOODS (i) | a Tite 
ae ae 32-0 | 20-6 | 26-0 || 26-7 | 22:3 | 19-8 | 14:0 | 13-5 | 12-4 5-5 5-0 | 
chandise eng Boe sae 3/8-98 | 12/8-78 | 13/3-15 || 11/7-56 | 11/3-65 | 12/0-96 | 11/10-36 11/3-07 | 11/8-98 | 11/4-05 | 10/5-66 | 10/11-96 
' ——.. 1-6)) Av. rec. per ton mile (d.) || 2-337] 1-994) (2-01) 2-138, 1-868) (1-91) 2-160 1-821 (2-01) || 2-814) 2-428) (2°52) 
i vgs Av. miles hauled ...... | 70-37 | 76-58 | (78:51) || 65-20 72-50 (75-91) |} 66-30 74°88 5-17) | 48-49 | 52-02 > 
eae 32-6 | 30-8 | 25-2 || 29- 3: 3- 
! Mineralsand ak sti ae 42-25 4/2°85 | 4/3-51 || 3-9/73 | 3/7-85 | 3/7-92 || 4/4-30 | 4/2-62 43,8 | 4/3-25 | 4/1-39 | 43-50 
Merchandise ‘ay’ rec. per ton mile (d.) || 1-027} _ 0-973) (0-97) 1155} 0-972) (1-03) | 1-150, 0-926) (0-95) 1-311) 1-012, (1-00) 
(Classes 1-6) Av. miles hauled ...... 48-93 | 52-29 | (54-43) | 39-58 45-12 | (48-06) 45-49 54-66 67-78) | 39-09 48-82 | 1,10) 
TO 84-7 | 78-8 | 72-9 , 6: 2: 84 |) 8: 
ei teeta | 3/4-18 | 3/5-59 | 3/7-87 | 2/11-94| 3/0-49 |.3/2-09 || 2/4-48 | 2/6-64 | 2/7-55 || 4/0-87 | 3/10-43 3/1135 
Coal, coke, etc. Av. rec. per ton mile (d.)|| -1-053| 1-045] (1-05) 1-071) 1-066, (1-13) 0-916 0-910! (0-93) 1-359] 1-320) (1-35 
Av. miles hauled ...... 38-18 | 39-81 (41-59) 23:37 3 G4-39) 31-10 33-65 (33-93) 35:95 35-17 | (36-59) 
tie aia -3 | 130-1 | 124: 7: 16-4 | 
Sac mete al 519-10 5/7-27 | 5/9-55 | 4/8-22 | 4/6-24| 48-68 | 4/3-79 | 4/5-62 | 4/7-66 || 6/4-44 |5/11-22 | 62.05 
A en08d  sevensene Av. rec. perton mile (d.) | 1-466) 1-341 (1°36) | 1-401 1-275) (1-34) || 1-325) 1-203) (1-28) || 1-897] 1-674 $2 
Av. miles hauled ...... 47-62 | 50°56 | (52-19) || 40-53 | 42-83 | (43-63) || 39-57 45-08 | (45-19) || 40-59] 42 
; 
: Freight ein bel tte) pe sda sical 126-64 | 128-83 | (125-41)|| 138-07 | 135-33 | (131-79)| 138-47 138-39 (133-96) 107-66 105-77 (99-90) 
i Wagon baad (9) Gems) — ccccccccscccvccccscscscooss 5°38 5°40 (5-25) 5°97 5°96 G-78) 5°90 2 an.sy | 31.99 | (51-46) 
Wagons per train (4) ieieiviecneiitaesandakdiliadiacaa | 33-93 | 34-43 | (34-58) | 35-23 | 34-97 | (35-32) | 35-42| 34-84 | (¢ < 
SP RIOD ces hcce cine cedacedecnccces 10-50 | 10-75 | (10-87) || 12-29] 12-37 | (12-61) | 11-70 | 11-05 | (10-87) || 10-25 | 10-42 | (10 4), 
. Wagon miles per total engine sarevssveee || 119-15 | 122-20 | (130-96) 121-51 | 131-35 | (138- 11)|| 112-80 | 115-97 | (116-96) 100-33 | 100-41 | (100 
other ” saaine 100 
oe. sciniedinite diene aes eee (65°26) || 74-07 | 67-12 | (64-72) || 87-53 | 83-88 | (83-75) || 97-96 | 94-89 | (92-44) 
STEAM LOCOMOTIVE WORKING | 
Coaching......... 14-13 | 14-26 | (14-25) | 13-72) 14-47 | (14-41) || 13-43 | 14-09 | (14-01) 15-50 15°71 | | as: 52) 
Train miles per train hour4 Freight 8-43| 8-18] (8-99) || 8-21 108 | (8:21),|| 8°64 | 9:07 | (9-53) | 9-34 9-28 | 
pa | : 9.3 35). 
Engine miles per week-day  ...........sseeseeees 94-60 | 117-42 diz. 95) 100-90 | 104-90 | (105 35) 103-90 | 110-45 | (104- 92) 1 a 16 | 120-15 id se. 
oy pore 7 aaattaanedanagnste ameatananens 9,797 | 7,657 | 7,613 || 7,378 ‘este 6,518 | 3,871 | 3,632 630 1,814 | 1, 
‘ TABLE Ill. RETURN ON CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
. | —_——————— | baa 7 
. | L.M.S. | L. & NE. Great Western Southern 
| 1929 | 1937 | 1938 | 1929 | 1937 | 1938 | 1929 | 1937 | 1938 || 1929 | 1937 | 1938 
16,0251 |13,636 4 |10,856-3 |12-476.5 | 9,545.2 6,114.8 | 7,141-5 [6318-0 [4036-1 aes abi 8 |42t5-7 
; #2) 35/28) "@3]” 3-3 21° 495) 42| 30 35) 33) 29 
3°3 2-7 2-7 2-6 2-9 2-9 0-5 0-4 0-4 2:5 2:7 2°8 
208-2 | 304-3 | 206-7 | 131-5 | 49-0 |Dr 17-9 ||Dr. 1-2] 20-0] 23-5 || 432:2| 337°5 a7 
63) 11-3 7-8 5-2 OT Fs, side 4-8 5-8 17-6| 12-3 
; t. 10-3 10-2 10-3 25-0 25-0 25-0 20:9 21:0 20-9 8-1 138 14-0 
. | Dr 87-9 | 35-2 Dr 25-1 || 198-3 | 247-9] 82-91] 560-0| 342-4| 202-1 || 318-7 379-4 3368 
; i on oa)... 0-8 1-0 0-3 2:7 1-6 1-0 3-9 2: 
*. 5*1 5-1 5-1 2-6 2:8 2-8 0-2 0-4 0-5 1-6 1°3 .? 
. ee 443-0 | 353-8 | 331-8 | 210-9] 165-8| 133-1 || 61-°5| 40:6] 46-°9]) 19-1 291 "4 
PE 8-4 7-0 6-5 81 6-0 4-8 34:5 9-4 9-1 1-2 2: 
ee s 
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Tin Under Control 


HE successive schemes for controlling the production 

of tin have often been critically examined in these 
columns. Few people nowadays are opposed in principle— 
The Economist is certainly not—to the co-operative adjust- 
ment of the supplies of raw materials to the demand for 
them, at a price yielding a reasonable profit to efficient 
producers. Criticism arises when the policy of the tin 
controllers departs in practice from this principle. In its 
early phases tin control was often indistinguishable from 
price-rigging. The bitter lessons of experience brought 
a measure of moderation. But the strong demand for all 
metals that persisted for several months in 1937 seems to 
have dissipated this caution, and there has been a fresh 
departure of policy in favour of high prices, irrespective 
of a fall in demand. 

The world’s apparent consumption of tin fell from 
198,700 tons in 1937 to 151,600 tons in 1938. Prices have 
not only not been allowed to fall in the past year, but the 
average price per ton (standard cash) actually rose from 
£162.8 in May, 1938, to £215.6 in January, 1939. In 
order to bring about this rise, production had to be 
severely restricted. The export quota was reduced from 
110 per cent. of the agreed basic tonnages in the last 
quarter of 1937 to 45 per cent. in the second half of 1938 
and the first quarter of 1939. An even more drastic cut 
has only been averted by the expedient of withholding 
from the market nearly one-quarter of the permissible 
exports since July, 1938, as a reserve for evening out price 
fluctuations. This policy has called forth something 
approaching a consumers’ strike, and, unless demand shows 
an early increase, the industry will have to cut its export 
quota still further or allow prices to fall. Indeed, the 
industry’s policy in recent months has been little more 
than a gamble on American recovery early this year. The 
gamble may still come off and consumers may pay the 
industry’s price; but it is questionable whether such 
gambles are ultimately in the best interests of the tin- 
producing industry. 

In view of the renewed criticism of the policy recently 
pursued by the International Tin Committee, it may be 
opportune briefly to examine the experience of the in- 


dustry since the inception of control on March 1, 1931. 
Tin supplies can be controlled more easily than those of 
the majority of other raw materials. First, the metal is 
produced in relatively few countries, and the quantity of 
tin recovered from scrap is very small compared with 
other base metals. Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and 
Bolivia produced 604 per cent. of world production in 
1938. Secondly, the bulk of tin is taken by a few countries 
—the United States, the United Kingdom, Russia, Ger- 
many, Japan and France. Thirdly, tin, being the only 
non-poisonous metal, has a strong vested interest in the 
expanding food-canning industry. Something like half of 
the world’s tin consumption is made into tinplate, the 
material for containers. The remainder is used in the form 
of solder, collapsible tubes, bearing metals, foil, etc. 

Co-operation in the tin-producing industry was initiated 
eight years ago, and the structure and policy of the 
industry have undergone important changes since then. 
The regulation scheme, for example, has been revised 
three times in the interval. As the first of the two tables 
at the foot of this page shows, the original scheme had at 
first only four, and later five, adherents, but Siam, who 
joined the scheme six months after its formation, co- 
operated only on a flat rate basis, and did not share the 
burden of restriction. Bolivia, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, and Nigeria formed the nucleus of the second 
scheme, which came into operation at the beginning of 
1934, and gained the adherence, on a flat rate basis, of 
four additional countries. In the third and current scheme, 
which came into force on January 1, 1937, three of these 
additional countries, Siam, the Belgian Congo, and French 
Indo-China, accepted standard tonnages, which, like those 
assigned to the four original signatories, are subject to the 
fixation of quarterly export quotas by the International 
Committee. 

The changes in the membership and organisation of the 
regulation scheme were accompanied by changes in policy. 
Originally the International Tin Committee endeavoured to 
raise prices to a more profitable level than that ruling at 
the time of the inception of control. Between 1933 and the 
middle of 1935 the Committee attempted to maintain the 
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rice of tin well over £200 per ton by rationing supplies. 

tween the middle of 1935 and the beginning of 1938 the 
policy of the Committee was more moderate; but since 
then it has again pursued a policy of raising prices. By the 
formation, on July 1, 1938—when the price was £188.1— 
of a “buffer pool” (i.e. a pool of tin to which the parti- 
cipants contribute but which is under the influence of the 
Committee), with the avowed aim of raising the price to, 
and keeping it within, the range of £200 and £230 per ton, 
the industry’s policy was officially changed from one of 
supply regulation to price fixing. As the buffer pool agree- 
ment is to remain in force during the remainder of the 
third agreement, which expires at the end of 1941, the 
defence of a high price level is apparently to remain the 
basis of official policy. 

The maintenance of prices at a level at which they are 
above the average costs of production of efficient concerns 
has led to significant changes in the industry’s structure. 
On the mining side, this policy has stimulated the 
development of tin deposits in “ outside ” countries. The 
present “ outsiders,” who supplied 13,967 tons in 1931, 
had raised their output to about 28,000 tons last year. 
China and Burma, the two biggest “ outsiders,” have 
doubled their production, while other countries, such as 
Argentina and Peru, have entered the list of producers 
since the inception of control. Production has also been 
stimulated in the Belgian Congo and French Indo-China, 
which joined the scheme at a later stage, and only at the 
price of being allotted quotas which bear no relationship 
to their proportion of world production in 1931. 

Moreover, the proportion of the world’s tin ore output 
smelted within the British Empire (the Straits Settlements, 
England and Australia) declined from 85 per cent. in 
1929 to less than 66 per cent. in 1937. As a result of the 
growth of production in the Belgian Congo, Belgium has 
become an important smelting centre, and since 1934 the 
whole of the ore output of the Dutch East Indies has been 
smelted within the Dutch Empire. This tendency is likely 
to continue, for there are plans on foot to erect smelters in 
Bolivia, and in Siam (by Japanese interests). A proposal 
was made to set up a refinery in the United States to be 
fed by Bolivian and Chinese ore; but since, as part of the 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement, tin remains on the free 
list of the United States, the project is unlikely to be 
carried out in the near future. 

Apart from the changes in the geographical distribution 
of mining and smelting, tin control has altered the channels 
through which the consumer obtains his supplies. The 
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turnover of the London Metal Exchange during the official 
morning dealings fell from 152,800 tons in 1931 to 66,700 
tons in 1938. The difficulty of dealers in obtaining adequate 
supplies at all times through the operation of restriction 
and pools naturally impaired the services that the Exchange 
can render to the consumers of tin. At times the official 
tin pool has even supplied consumers in the United States 
directly in order to forestall criticism of a shortage of 
supplies in that country; this has had the effect of reducing 
the influence of the London Metal Exchange on tin prices. 

So far as consumption is concerned, the high-price policy 
has encouraged the development of substitutes, though 
there is as yet no immediate danger that the position of tin 
will be seriously challenged by other materials. Moreover, 
the stringency of supplies has made it frequently impos- 
sible for consumers to obtain the grade of tin to which they 
have been accustomed, to the detriment mainly of Straits 
tin, whose popularity has declined considerably since 
1933. 

On the whole, the regulation of tin supplies would appear 
to have been to the doubtful advantage of the British 
Empire, whose proportion of the world’s mining and 
smelting production has declined owing to the stimulus 
given by the high-price policy to the development of tin 
deposits in other countries. Nor has the international 
control of tin supplies had much more success in its aim 
of evening out fluctuations in production and prices. These 
have been as marked as ever, especially in the past three 


ears. 

When the third control agreement was reached in 1936, 
it was greeted with sincere good wishes for its success from 
many quarters, including those who had been the severest 
critics of the first scheme. Excessive fluctuations in the 
price of tin benefit nobody, and if a method could be found 
of ensuring an even flow of the metal from the producer 
to the consumer at a price fair to both, no doctrinaire 
attachment to “ the free market ” should in these days be 
allowed to stand in its way. For the reasons that have been 
given, tin should be one of the easiest commodities to 
provide with a control scheme of this sort. But two years’ 
experience of the third scheme seems to suggest both that 
there are very great inherent difficulties in the way of such 
an undertaking and also that a control committee repre- 
sentative of producers—whether of the actual companies 
or of the Governments of producing countries—finds it 
difficult to resist the temptation to raise prices. Convincing 
proof of the benefits, to the general interest, of such control 
schemes has yet to be adduced. 


Finance and Banking 


The Currency Act in Force.—The new C 
and Bank Notes Bill, 1939, duly received the Royal Assent 
on Tuesday, and this week’s Bank return shows the 
changes which it has entailed. It concerns the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England, and the relevant 


section of the past two week’s returns are summarised 
below: — 


IssuE DEPARTMENT 
Feb. 22, March 1, 


1939 1939 
£ £ 
Notes Issued— 
Circulation .....s.ssesssssesssssseeees 472,734,976 478,448,520 
In Banking Dept. .ss-cssssccocececceee 53,679,381 47,965,955 
| Sep ela TTI 526,414,357 526,414,475 
Fiduciary Issue ....c...ccsscssssesessssees 400,000,000 300,000,000 
IE, bie inidbiciecnietacaceccs 126,414,357 226,414,475 


is n the note issue by £118. 
Actually this microscopic change shows that, as had been 


anticipated, the authorities have decided to leave the note 
issue at its present level. The fiduciary issue has been 
reduced to £300 millions, and any outstanding deprecia- 
tion of the securities in the Issue Department, which accord- 
ing to the Chancellor amounted in early February to £9 
millions, will already have been made good by the 
Exchange Equalisation Account under the terms of the new 
Act. We are glad to see that the weekly return gives the 
basis on which the Issue Department’s gold is valued. This 
week it is 148s. 5d. per fine ounce, or the same as Wednes- 
day’s London market price. Actually the writing-up of 
£126.4 millions of gold from 84s. 114d. to 148s. 5d. per 
ounce would have given the Issue Department only £220.9 
= To maintain the note issue at its former jorele 
and in consequence to prevent a sudden contraction in t 

Reserve, the Bank of England bought on Wednesday 
£5,567,000 of gold from the Exchange Equalisation 


Account. This gold, of course, had to be paid for, as it is 
not an off-set against a fluctuation in the value of the 
Bank’s gold. And so the change has come into effect with 
the usual smoothness of the British monetary system. 
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More Treasury Bills ?—There are at last signs that 
the extreme dearth of Treasury bills is coming to an end. 
Last week tender allotments were raised from £20 to £30 
millions, making the week’s contraction in the tender 
issue only £5 millions instead of £15 millions. The 
syndicate prompey heralded this increase by dropping 
the price from £99 17s. 6d. to £99 17s. 5d. per cent., 
and succeeded in —— its allotment from 15 to 30 per 
cent. This week, the offer is £40 millions, and if all the 
bills are allotted, there will be an increase of £5 millions 
in the tender issue, this being the first increase since 
November 18th. Assuming that the current wecek’s 
tender issue of £346 millions represents the nadir, the 
decrease since November 18th is £176 millions, while 
the decrease since March 5th, 1938, was also £176 
millions ; for the tender issue stood at £522 millions on 
both dates. The influx of revenue always begins to slacken 
during the closing month of the financial year, but the 
chief cause of this check to the contraction in the supply 
of Treasury bills lies in the steady issue of funds from 
the Exchequer under the Defence Loans Act. Between 
November 26th, when it first began, and February 25th, 
the total issue for defence borrowing amounts to £63.3 
millions, and it has lately equalled between £5 and £8 
millions a week. The issue of this money naturally 
mitigates the reduction in the floating debt, and as the 
revenue deficit is now only £46.9 millions, while 
there is another £70 millions of defence borrowing due, 
according to the Chancellor’s estimate, to come by 
March 31st, it looks as if for the rest of the financial year 
issues under the Defence Loans Act will more than out- 
weigh the excess of revenue over expenditure. If so, a net 
increase in the floating debt and also in the supply of 
Treasury bills may be expected. 


* * * 


Bank of England Recognises General Franco.— 
Simultaneously with its recognition by H.M. Government 
on Monday, General Franco’s Government was also 
recognised by the Bank of England. The recognition 
— the shape . altering ee of the — 
or purposes of the Anglo-Spanish clearing. Unti 
Monday the rate of 117 was quoted, which was the 
official rate for Republican pesetas. From the time of the 
announcement of the recognition, the rate was altered to 
42.45, which is the official rate for Nationalist pesetas. 
Needless to say, the rate is of little significance, since the 
Anglo-Spanish clearing ceased to operate towards the 
end of 1936. Nevertheless, belated payments for goods 
imported from Spain before the suspension of the clearing 
continue to come in, judging by fact that since the 
Suspension the amount of sterling accumulated by the 
Clearing Office increased by several hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, and now stands at about £1,750,000. From the 

t of view of the importers who have to make such 
ted payments, the change in the rate is anything but 
Ne ee see moet ealily thet te 
Nationalist Government will maintain the peseta around 
42. Indeed, the rate of 52, which was formerly in force 
for “ ner ” transfers from London to Spai — now 
come to be regarded as being practically the official rate 
for all transfers to Spain. As for transfers from Spain, 
its are only granted on the basis of the rate of 70. 
he “ black ” rate is 95 to 100, while Nationalist notes 
are dealt in around 115-117. There is much talk about 
any tiene oe Sing he pesets rate ot 100; this at 
given 


any rate is the to General Franco by S$ 
banking and business interests by whom any effort to 
maintain the around its present official level would 


be consi a fatal mistake. On the other hand, pressure 
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: Rationing Gold.—For rather more than a week ast 
it has been the regular experience of buyers of gold ee 
daily fixing to find themselves rationed, their require- 
ments—at the price fixed—being only partially satisfied by 
the authorities. The offers of gold from resales arising 
from maturing forward contracts have been dwindling 
steadily while the fresh hoarding demand for gold has been 
of very small dimensions. Consequently the true interplay 
of demand and supply has been determined by arbitra- 
geurs on the one hand and the Exchange Equalisation 
Account on the other. Under such conditions those in 
charge of the Exchange Account have apparently decided 
that their end is better served by rationing the market than 
by adjusting demand to the dimensions they desire by vary- 
ing the price. Day by day sterling exchange appears to be 
still in need of moderate support by way of sales of dollars 
arising out of gold arbitrage business with New York. The 
Exchange Equalisation Account having decided each day 
what measure of support it has to give to sterling via sales 
of gold in the open market, has found that the most effec- 
tive means of assuring that this amount is in fact sold is to 
make it available at the figure at which arbitrage buyers are 
attracted and if the total arbitrage demand is for more 
than this amount, to ration the buyers. The advantage of 
this procedure is that it exactly adjusts the arbitrage sales 
of dollars to the proportions desired by the authorities. As 
an instance of the continuously developing technique of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account this new procedure of gold 
rationing is therefore of exceptional interest. 


* * * 


Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation.— 
In view of the difficult situation in the Far East, it is not 
surprising that Mr Pearce had to use very guarded 
language in his speech at the annual meeting of the bank 
held in Hongkong last Saturday. Exchange bankers, 
he said, had had to cope with a difficult and tense situation 
during the first nine months of last year. The black 
market at Shanghai had eventually become the normal 
open exchange market, but by the end of the year the 
flight from the currency had ceased and there had been a 
fair amount of repatriation. Partly through good fortune, 
but more through skilful management, China’s financial 
situation had been kept well in hand, and no public 
default had yet taken place. The accounts of the bank 
for December 31, 1938, reveal an expansion of $10.3 
millions in the excess note issue and one of $23.8 millions 
in current accounts, but fixed deposits are reduced by 
$11.9 millions. The liquidity of the bank is very well 
maintained, for cash is $42.2 millions higher and invest- 
ments $29.8 millions higher. The difficulties of com- 
merce under present conditions are illustrated by the 
decreases of $13.3 millions in discounts and advances 
and $45.7 millions in bills receivable, though these 
movements, of course, may be partly fortuitous. Never- 
theless, net profits have been maintained at $15.3 
millions, or at practically the same level as in 1937, and 
the 1937 dividend of £5 10s. per share is repeated. 


* * * 


The Royal Bank of Canada.—In his address to the 
shareholders of the Royal Bank, Mr Morris W. Wilson, 
the chairman, gave an encouraging account of Canadian 
business prospects. had largely escaped the 
1938 setback experienced in the United States, and the 
chief problems today were the low prices of many com- 
modities, and the fact that this year’s world wheat crop 
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is the largest on record. In spite of attempts by various 
Governments to mitigate the situation, 

that satisfactory returns from wheat production 
cannot be expected so long as supplies exceed world 
requirements. Mr Wilson welcomed the Anglo-American 
and Canadian-American Trade Agreements. In spite of 
scepticism felt by individual interests there was no doubt 
in his view that they would bring about an important 
expansion in the trade of both Canada and the United 
States, Mr S. G. Dobson, the general manager, discussed 
questions of more purely banking interests. He rebutted 
the criticism that the banks invested too large a portion 
of their funds in Government bonds and too little in 
assisting business enterprises. The bank’s securities 
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yielded a return of only 2 per cent., and this by itself 
was proof that the banks would prefer, if possible, to 
increase their commercial loans, which were more 
remunerative. The real difficulty was that the bank 
could not compel unwilling borrowers to use its surplus 
funds, nor could a prudent banker take unwarranted 
risks. Mr Dobson also emphasised that the total volume 
of available credit was determined not by the chartered 
banks, but by the Bank of Canada. These remarks made 
it clear that Canada is experienci 
conditions as have existed in Great 
years, but apparently Mr Dobson felt the need of bringing 
this home to the Canadian public. If so, he should 
certainly have succeeded in his object. 


the same banking 
ritain during recent 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


Most of the activity in the foreign ex- 
change market has centred on belgas 
and guilders. Belgas have 

under the shadow of the prolonged 
Ministerial crisis, the spot rate, after 
slumping to gold export point in rela- 
tion to the dollar, has remained at this 
level during the greater part of the 
week, and has only been prevented 
from depreciating beyond it by some 
intervention on the part of the Bel- 
gian control. The forward belga has 
depreciated under the influence of 
speculative attacks, and at one time on 
Tuesday the three months’ quotation 
was at 70 ceutimes discount. Some bear 
covering and purchases of forward 
belgas by Belgian banks, attracted by 
the generous yield on the swap, have 
caused the three months’ discount to 
narrow to 40 centimes. The guilder has 
moved within fairly wide limits, and 
after depreciating to 8.85 at the begin- 
ning of the week has recovered to 8.824. 
The Dutch control appears to be leav- 
ing the rate very much to its own de- 
vices. The dollar, after moving against 
sterling to 4.69} at the beginning of 
the week, has been rallying, and on 
Thursday was hovering around 4.68}. 
The movement of capital out of belgas 
and guilders was instrumental in help- 
ing sterling against dollars during the 
first part of the week, as part of the 
conversion of the Continental curren- 
cies into sterling was effected in- 
directly through the dollar. The re- 
covery of the rupee has made further 


reduction of £11,179,000 in discounts 
and advances, of which about 
£10,000,000 is accounted for by the re- 
payment of the Bank’s Czech credits. 
In order to neutralise this movement 
and an increase (wholly seasonal) of 
£5,713,000 in the active note circula- 
tion Government securities have been 
increased by no less than £20,105,000. 
Part of the increase in Government 
securities must also be attributed to 


Mar. 2,Feb.15, Feb. 22, Mar. 1, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
£ Lmill {mill £ mili. 


Gold ....00000-00000 326-4 126-4 126°4 226-4 
Notes in circula- 

CON ..ccceseeee: 474-5 473-2 472:7 475:0 
Reserve ....... - 526 542 547 52:3 
Public 16-7 125 16:73 15°3 
Bankers’ 105-6 110-5 103-1 103-9 
Other Deps. 35-5 35°5 35:1 35-5 
Govt. Secs. ...... 97-4 82:5 78:9 %77°6 
Discounts & Ad- 

VANCES ..cccenes 65 18:1 17-5 20-6 
Other Secs. ...... 19.5 21-9 21-6 22-4 
Proportion.....++s- 29:9 % 34:1% 35:3% 30-83% 


Ways and Means borrowing in connec- 
tion with the March dividend pay- 
ments. The various changes, together 
with a movement of funds from public 
deposits—amounting to £4,704,000— 
accounts for the rise of £7,226,000 in 
bankers’ deposits. The transfer from 
public to bankers’ accounts is due to 
the payments of dividend monies on 
March 1, the day on which the return 
was made up. 


* 


The Money Market 


last Friday was the news that the bills 
to be issued this week would be raised 
to £40 millions. This compares with 


Mar. 3, Feb, 23, Mar. 2, 
1938 


a . 
Bank Rate  ........-.s000. 2 : : 
—- I ees _ wee A 2 2 
Banks ...... Ip-l® 15-1° 1p-1* 
cececcecccoscovese 19-5 % 59 
Treasury bills \ ly 1 
eeeeeeces 2 2 
DELS ....0ccccecererses Ag—1739 Wg=273qg 19-179 
* Viz. 19 per cent. for loans Treasury bills 
and other bills ans “British Government 
securities in six months of maturity. 454 per 
cent. for loans 1 cent, Treasury bonds 


gilt six monihs of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


next week’s maturities of £35 millions. 
The market is expected to take the 
opportunity of the larger amounts of 
bills offered to increase its percentage 
allotments rather than to work up the 
average rate of discount. This is almost 
certain to be the case at the tenders 
held this month, since they will be for 
the popular June maturities. The banks 
have continued their quest for bills, and 
during the latter part of this week re- 
port a slightly greater readiness to sell 
by the market. There is again evidence 
of a shortage of remitted bills, and 
some of the Far Eastern banks which 
normally sell appreciable quantities of 
bills for forward delivery are finding 
some difficulty in complying with their 
contracts. Where they cannot do so 
from bills remitted to them, they are 
forced to obtain bills in the open mar- 
ket—of course, making a loss on the 
transaction. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE gold market continues moderately 
active. As reselling from maturing for- 








supply the arbitrage _demand, which, 
however, has been rationed day by day 
(see above Note). Towards the end of 
the week arbitrageurs were being out- 
bid at the fixing by hoarders of gold, 
whose interest in the market is reviv- 
ing. This renewed hoarding demand is 
in part connected with recent currency 
weakness in Belgium and Holland, and 
on Wednesday it caused the premium 
over the dollar shipping parity in- 
cluded in the sterling price of gold to 


The National Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society.—This Society is one 
of the very few offices which adopts the 
“bonus reserve” method of valuing 
liabilities; it is unique in taking its 
Stock Exchange securities at market 
prices. The published results as at 
December 31 last are of special interest, 
as they marked the close of another 
valuation biennium. Formerly, it was 
the practice of the Society to retain all 
unallocated surplus in the life assurance 
fund, but in recent years part of this 
surplus has been transferred from the 
life assurance fund to specific reserve 
funds. In the following table for the 
sake of clarity these special reserves 
have been incorporated in the carry- 
forward. The basis used in valuing 
liabilities at the close of 1936 was very 
stringent; on this occasion the rate of 
interest assumed for assurances has been 
increased from 34 per cent. to 3} per 
cent. and for annuities from 3 per cent. 
to 34 per cent. The new basis is still 
strong and more stringent than that 
employed in 1934 or earlier valuations. 
The amount of the reduction in the 
actuarial reserves brought out by the 
Change in the basis is not given, but is 
stated to be within the sum transferred 
in the 1938 revenue account to reserve 
fund (£345,266). As the cost of the 
bonus is “well within the trading 
Profits earned in the valuation period ” 
the reduction is taken at the arbitrary 
— of £300,000 in the following 

e:— 














1935-36 1937-38 
Trading profits ......... 321,470  330,643(say) 
I a 
Brought forward: 2 L0aR947 1,222;600 

1,864,063 666,743 
Staff profit-sharing scheme ae 83:50 : 
Staff pemin — 300,000(say; 
Carry forward nnn) 1,228,600 677/584 

1,864,063 666,743 
The same normal rates of bonus as have 
been distributed in each of the preced- 
ing six years have again been declared 
42s. 6d. per cent. per annum for whole 
life full profit policies, 37s. 6d. per 
Cent. per annum for endowment assur- 
ance with full profit ~~ and 15s 
per cent. per annum for low premium 
Participating policies; these rates are 
calculated on the assured and 


Hl 
a 
i 
u 


“ prosperity ” bonuses given on the last 
two occasions. The total rates in 1934 
and 1936 were, we believe, on a scale 
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rise to 14d. The continuation of arbi- 
trage business with New York is 
evident in the fact that during the seven 
days to noon on Thursday of this week 
£5,911,000 of gold left this country for 
this destination. Part of these ship- 
ments may, however, represent the ex- 
port of Belgian gold arranged by official 
quarters and representing the counter- 
part of official supporting operations 
for the belga. 

The spot position in silver has been 


INSURANCE NOTES 


assurances in 1938 reached a new high 
level for the Society of £1,082,000, 
compared with £1,038,000 in 1937. The 
net rate of interest on the insurance 
funds at £4 3s. 6d. per cent. was Is. 5d. 
per cent. in excess of the corresponding 
rate in 1937. The depreciation in 
securities in 1938 of £245,266 is equal 
to 3.2 per cent. of the mean assets of 
the year. Last year we drew attention 
to the apparent change in investment 
policy, and this trend continued in 
1938. Loans increased from £875,000 
to £1,048,000, but British Government 
securities, after an increase in 1937 from 
£1,019,000 to £1,088,000, fell sharply 
to £766,000. Foreign government 
securities appear at the insignificant 
total of £13,000, compared with £77,000 
a year ago. Debenture stocks showed an 
increase of £20,000 to £1,808,000, but 
preference stocks further declined from 
£1,473,000 to £1,136,000. Ordinary 
stocks now stand at £1,066,000, repre- 
senting 14.1 per cent. of the assets at 
the close of the year, compared with 
14.3 per cent. and 20.0 per cent. in the 
previous two years, The position of the 
Society, even after the heavy deprecia- 
tion of the last two years, which has no 
doubt been shared by the majority of 
Offices, remains strong; it will be seen 
that there are free reserves aggregating 
£678,000, which is equivalent to rather 
more than 10 per cent. of the actuarial 
reserves including the cost of the 
bonuses now declared. 


* 


The Scottish Widows’ Fund.— 
The 1938 report is of special interest 
as giving the results of the quinquen- 
nial valuation of liabilities as at Decem- 
ber 31st last. Five years ago the O™ 
and O*(5) tables were used for assur- 
ances, but on this occasion a change 
has been made to the A!92429 table 
using “ select” net jums. For an- 
nuities the a‘ and a‘) tables have 
again been employed. Interest has been 
taken at 2} per cent., except that for 
both existing bonuses and in arriving 
at the cost of the bonuses now ¢ 
24 per cent. has been used. It is stated 
somewhat cryptically that the total re- 
serves “are not less than those which 
would have been held had no change 
been made in the basis of valuation.” 
In the table which follows it has been 


are stated to be considerably smaller 
than lowest market prices less accrued 
interest December 31st last. The 
rate of bonus as on 
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made somewhat easier by selling for 
near delivery on American account. 
The cash price thus declined to 203d. 
on Monday, and the margin between 
cash and forward narrowed to §d. Sub- 
sequently there was a recovery to 204d. 
in the cash price, while the discount on 
forward has widened again to 3d. The 
market remains extremely quiet. There 
has been a little demand from Indian 
bazaars which has been wholly concen- 
trated on the forward market. 


each of the two preceding quinquen- 
niums is declared, namely 42s. per cent. 
per annum calculated on the sum 
assured and existing bonuses; on this 
Occasion, however, interim bonus is 
fixed, subject to review from time to 
time, at 38s. per cent. calculated on the 
sum assured and bonuses. Bonus de- 
clarations of this famous Society are 
always awaited with special interest and 
the reduction in the interim rate of 


—, 1934-38 
Trading surplus ..........0000 3,791,388 4,067,497 
Capital profits ........ccecsceserses cen 500,000 
Brought forward .............+ 81,247 162,936 

3,872,635 4,730,433 
Allocations :— 


To bonuses topolicyholders 3,709,699 4,063,479 


2” FOSETVE  cccceccee 500,000 
» carried forward to next 
valuation ............00 162,936 166,954 


3,872,635 4,730,433 


bonus is generally regarded as a pointer 
in the direction of some reduction in 
future bonus rates from the high level 
of the past fifteen years. New sums 
assured were £5,241,000 against the 
previous record of £5,048,000 attained 
in 1937. The net rate of interest on the 
assurance and annuity funds fell by 
3s. 4d. per cent. to £4 1s. 6d. per cent. 
Total assets increased from £34,894,000 
to £35,808,000. Loans showed further 
large expansion from £4,981,000 to 
£5,576,000, but British Government 
securities by £97,000 to 
£7,292,000. Colonial and foreign gov- 
ernment securities also declined from 
£2,279,000 to £1,951,000. Debentures 
increased by £179,000 to £7,628,000, 
while preference and ordinary shares 
increased by £359,000 and £97,000 to 
£5,947,000 and £4,476,000 respectively. 


* 


Pearl Assurance Company.—In the 
ordinary branch new sums assured fell 
from £8,664,000 to £8,231,000 and 
total premiums from £5,301,000 to 
£5,257,000. Death claims declined by 
£44,000 to £775,000 and the net rate of 
interest was 3s. 11d. per cent. smaller at 
£4 1s. 9d. per cent. The expense ratio 
in this branch fell further from the 
very moderate figure of 11.1 per cent. 
of the premium income to 10.9 per 
cent. In the industrial branch new sums 
assured amounted to £20,491,000, com- 
pared with £21,059,000 in 1937, but, 
more important, premiums increased 
from £8,779,000 to £9,116,000; the net 
rate of interest fell by 3s. 5d. per cent. 
to £4 7s. 7d. per cent. A year ago we 
mentioned that the expense ratio, which 
had been falling steadily for years, had 
reached a new low level at 29.4 per cent. 


(Continued at foot of next page) 
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Investment 


Markets Make Progress.—The investor, surveying 
the market’s progress during February and its success this 
week in breaking through the post-Munich “ high,” may 
be pardoned for feeling that real recovery is not far 
round the corner. A month of comparative freedom from 
political alarums has succeeded Herr Hitler’s unosten- 
tatious speech at the end of January. There are signs, 
small but possibly significant, that the tempo of business is 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 


(July 1, 1935 = 100) 


British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks. 





improving. But, above all, the market has welcomed the 
Government’s decision to borrow £350 millions for defence 
in the coming year—with its consequent implication that 
no significant changes either in direct or indirect taxation 
are in prospect this year. In terms of prices, the market in 
equity stocks has made the most of this news. The technical 
position favoured a smart recovery, and it has occurred. 


But, so far, the volume and character of business does not 
suggest that the recovery has attracted a wide public 
following. Good support has been forthcoming from semi- 
professional investors in close touch with London brokers. 
But the attention of the smaller provincial investor—whose 
business, in sum, can take the London market from pros- 
perity into boom—has yet to be secured. Few brokers, of 
course, would describe to-day’s condition as prosperous, 
though it is satisfactory compared with the past few 
months. The volume of inquiry has increased, and yield 
differentials are once again under examination, but there 
is, as yet, no widespread disposition to discount the expan- 
sionary implications of defence borrowing, nor to anticipate 
a striking economic improvement in the near future. Again, 
the fact that stock has usually been in short supply has 
tended to give greater emphasis to the rise in prices. All 
these reservations call for the consideration of the investor, 
and no one would pretend that the markets have recovered 
full health. But they are at least making a satisfactory 
convalescence. London, in fact, has established a lead over 
Wall Street, which still remains dubious about the pros- 
pects of industrial recovery this year and seems uneasy 
when leaders in the Administration, having expressed 
themselves vigorously on world affairs, turn to woo “ Big 
Business ” at home. 


* * * 


Sharepushing Bill in the Lords.—Even the pro- 
tagonists of the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Bill 
would not pretend that it is a masterpiece of lucid draft- 
ing, and as it emerged from its third reading in the House 
of Commons anomalies remained in plenty. Lord Warding- 
ton, in the debate on the second reading in the House of 
Lords this week, performed a valuable service by exposing 
the wide powers of administrative rule which would be 
given under Clause 14 (3) in its present form. These would 
enable the Board of Trade, in effect, to “ write in” new 





(Continued from page 455) 
of the premium income; last year there 


are those effected prior to January 1, 


contingency fund is increased by 


was a further substantial reduction to 
28.3 per cent. The results brought out 
in the usual annual valuation of the 
two life branches are given below, to- 
gether with the corresponding figures 
for 1937. The bases of valuation were 
substantially the same in each year. 

















: a a 1938 
uneemataeien --» 1,171,009 1,191,195 
Brought forward from Seoviaab 

WUE sicciiuianiansidstinatbesadiins 253,130 280,292 

1,424,139 1,471,487 

To poli * bonus ...... ste ioe 914,254 

» ” account...... 21 218,250 

»» staff ion fund ......... 43,441 43,991 

x carry-forward to next year 280,292 294,992 

1,424,139 1,471,487 

a ae 1,610,387 1,759,195 

Brought forward from ere 

SOE . vistiovessininnierntnignnanentines 661,349 690,221 

2,271,736 2,449,416 

To * bonus ...... 785,640 812,212 
ss § ? account...... 650,000 

» investment fund oan: ie 
= carry-forward to next ‘year 690,221 





the rates are 16s. and 12s. for each 
weekly premium of 1s. in the whole life 
endowment 


1932. These various rates repeat the 
declarations of 1937. Total premium in- 
come in the other branches was slightly 
smaller, and the results are summarised 


Premium Underwriting 








Department — Profi 
ae &, cunts alensinenadins 1,062,869 a 
* liability...... 32,948 6,270 
General.........cccccceee 243,076 7,293 
GUNEMEEE ‘sdicciccvcocecasonten 237,360 — 25,071 
1,661,896 — 22,238 


Total assets increased from £102,486,000 
increased 


to £107,141,000. Total loans i 

from £6,272,000 to £6,393,000, a fall of 
£292,000 in policy loans bein 
than offset by an increase in loans o 
public rates. British Government securi- 


£100,000 to £400,000 and the invest- 
ment reserve funds amount, as in 1937, 
to £6,250,000, apart from the allocation 
of £100,000 shown above from the in- 
dustrial branch out of last year’s sur- 
plus. The rate of dividend is 524 per 
cent, free of tax, together with a bonus 
of 24 per cent. free of tax (same). 


* 


The Scottish Temperance and 
General Assurance Company, Ltd. 
—New sums assured last year 
amounted to £1,575,000 against 
£1,604,000, but annuity consideration 
moneys rose from an_ insignificant 
£5,000 to £102,000. Death claims were 
slightly reduced at £244,000, while cash 
surrenders of policies and bonuscs in 
of the new valuation 
quinquennium amounted to £99,000, 
compared with £44,000 in 1937. The 
net rate of interest fell from £4 1s. 5d. 
per cent. to £3 19s. 6d. per cent. and 
total assets increased from £8,544,000 
to £8,825,000. Loans fell by £17,000 to 
£1,955,000, British Government secur!- 
ties increased from £592,000 to 
esha and Indian, Colonial wa 

_ 
to £397,000 against against £376,000. Deben- 
ture, preference and ordinary stocks in- 
creased from £1,723,000, £1,658,000 
and £687,000 to £1,759,000, £1,761,000 
and £725,004, respectively. 
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provisions or strike out existing provisions in unit trust 
deeds and would thus impose new responsibilities on unit 
trust managers and trustees by the widest administrative 
prescription. Indeed, they raised the possibility that the 
entire basis of contract between managers and trustees 
might be upset. The startling wideness of this clause 
(which appears to have escaped the general notice of the 
unit trust movement for some time) is in contrast to the 
simple, if not naive, basis on which unit trusts were 
originally excluded from the scope of the Bill. As first 
drafted, it provided merely for exemption of “ approved ” 
trustees and managers, taking as the basis of approval the 
standards suggested by the Anderson Committee, which 
carefully avoided any suggestion that trustees were respon- 
sible in any way for the investment policies pursued by the 
managers. But if this form of exemption was too loose, it 
is certain that control under the revised version might have 
become an impossible millstone on the necks of unit trust 
managers and trustees. In reply, the Lord Chancellor (who 
confessed that the clause must “ give a pain to any good 
lawyer”) promised an amendment. Whether this will have 
any bearing on the debated question of the trustee’s respon- 
sibilities vis-a-vis the unit holder remains to be seen. 


* * * 


Foreign Bonds Recover.—After a series of falls 
lasting six months, foreign bond prices in February 
showed a welcome recovery. The index of 106 bond prices 
computed by Municipal and General Securities (January- 
June, 1934=100) rose from the revised figure of 58.3 
for January to 60.1. European issues, which had been 
most severely depressed in the previous month, made 
an excellent recovery of 6 points to 75.1. Details of the 
index in recent months are given below: — 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934=100 





a 
End of apne sage | fandsedl fauteed 
index | Bonds | Bonds 











Ss 
no 


(60) 

68-5 | 98-0 67:0 
66-2 | 96:1 

65-0 | 91-7 59-0 
64:2 | 87-0 

57-7 | 83-2 53:8 
59-1 | 82-0 54:9 

in brackets denote number of bonds included. 

to allow for repayment of Belgian 3 per cent. Sterling Loan, 


In general, February’s revival must be attributed to im- 
proved market sentiment rather than special causes. The 
uropean index, however, was assisted by the increased 
offer on the Roumanian Monopolies Institute 7 per cent. 
sterling bonds. Japanese bonds rose substantially, but 
Chinese only slightly. A further deterioration occurred in 
Egyptian bonds. This week the Council of Foreign Bond- 
ge. have re-emphasised their inability to recommend 
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(000’s omitted) excluding conversions 
Old Basis New Basis 
UK, U.K.! Brit. | For- ‘ i - 
Sovt.| fae. eign | Total oon Ones — ~~ Total 









cea 2 | 4 i604 44) a1e}) | « 
1938... —_ 6,424) 2,025) 235] 15,009} 6,325) 14,146] 1,761] 528] 22,760 
Dec., 1937 |Dr350| 9,806) 2,744| 4,850] 17,05C| Dr.350. 12,85 
! 05C| Dr.350, 12,855] 2,744] 4,850} 20, 
ans 1938 | 200/ 4,197) Nil | Nil | 4,39] "200, 10,547 1320] 30] 12,097 


150/12001) 4,095] Nil | 16,24 ; 22 

Dec., 1938 |Dr200) 8,012) 1,18: | Nil | 8,99. | dr.200, 19,313] 1,180) 3,15¢| 23.448 
an., 1939 | 250) 8,740) 3,11 | Nil | 12,10 | 250) 12,41¢| 3,426] Nil | .6,086 
eb., 1939 Dodie) 5,518 35 | Nil | 5,6. | 7.250) 6,165] 3,850] Nil | 9.765 





The bulk of the new financing was in fixed interest 
securities. The John Summers debenture issue involved 
£2,000,000 nominal, and the Essex issue, later in the month, 
£1,000,000. The “ new basis ” total of £9,765,000 (cover- 
ing Stock Exchange introductions and issues accorded per- 
mission to deal) includes £3,530,000 in respect of the 
Ashanti Goldfields bonus. 


* * * 


Gallaher Progress.—The profits of Gallaher, Ltd., 
seem to be immune from the effects of the trade cycle, for 
they have shown a continuous rise since the company 
became public in 1928. The rate of progress has naturally 
varied, and the company’s scale has been expanded by suc- 
cessive ordinary share issues for cash. But these points do 
not detract from the company’s satisfactory record of 
snr which for the past three years is shown 

ow: — 


YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31ST 


y at 1937 1938 
£ 
BREE dacsinscnensinnconensidenidens 567,282 659,089 738,580 
ING ch viscctkeasecbonsoanens 130,000 185,000 230,000 
Expenses and fees ............00 38,171 43,230 47,469 
Preference dividend ............ 49,562 48,750 47,125 
Ordinary Shares— 
I a diniiscecenpbendnense 349,549 382,109 413,986 
DO i ceca ensbusee 223,930 266,805 283,702 
RITE, di ihstcetesmpncnsvoia 39-0 39-4 40:1 
PR Miitaseinttdinceasecannecresese 25 273 274 
Contingencies .........s.seeseeeeee 50,000 50,000 30,000 
Reserve aCCOunt .......cceeeeseees 75,000 55,387 92,867 
Carry forward — .....cccsccsereees 171,219 181,136 188,552 


Profits last year showed a further rise from £659,089 to 
the record level of £738,580. Increased taxation, however, 
absorbs over half the 12 per cent. rise in total profits, and 
since the ordinary capital was increased by 129,360 £1 
shares a year ago, the rate earned for ordinary shares is 
only slightly higher at 40.1 per cent. The contingencies 
reserve (which is not shown separately in the balance sheet) 
receives a lower allocation, but an increased provision for 
reserve (together with £132,133 from share premiums) 
raises the fund to £675,000. Stock, at £2,492,556 against 
£2,052,817, accounts for over half the balance sheet total, 
and are the main asset item to show expansion following 
the 1938 share issue, though premises are roughly £25,000 
higher at £486,087, and a new holding of £94,688 
Government securities now appears. This, however, is 
partly offset on the liabilities side by a rise in the bank 
overdraft from £16,786 to £82,388. The undertaking has 
not reached maturity, to judge from the offer to ordinary 
shareholders of new ordinary shares in the ratio of one for 
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five. The price of 30s., however, is in significant contrast 
with the 40s. obtained for the 1938 issue. With rights worth 
about 18s. 4d., the ordinary shares yield £4 10s. 6d. at a 
current price of 734, and represent a satisfactory holding. 


* * * 


London Brick Profits Maintained.—For the past 
four years London Brick has produced profits and achieved 
outputs which have wholly confounded the pessimists. 
Diligent search would be needed to find another equity 
which has stood so long in the 8 per cent. yield category, 
with so little apparent justification from reported profits 
and dividends. Another output record was attained last 
year, despite reduced building operations in the closing 
months, and trading profits are in consequence slightly 
higher at £566,575. Including investment income, total 
profits show a negligible decline last year from £589,654 
to £587,130. Depreciation is maintained at £150,000, and 
ordinary earnings are only slightly reduced at £402,000. 
The following table and chart illustrate the remarkable 
steadiness of profits in recent years: — 


YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 


1936 1937 1938 

Total profit after tax ............ 591,569 589,654 587,130 
ROI oc cccctaticuasiaconen 150,000 150,000 150,000 
PUN ed cickianiNcencatudaccisadiaces 3,525 3,165 3,130 
Preference dividend ............ 32,000 32,000 32,000 
Ordinary Stock :— 

SIT i skidimnanttoonenibinensds 406,044 404,489 402,000 

ED ccihetsiniseineeteininimandamsie 405 400,000 400,000 

NT Te: ctppmeeninmetnniesias 22-6 20-3 20-2 

UE “Tissseckuihaudianisaghosnieet 224* 20 20 
Come Borman. ccccccsccscorseae 75,511¢ 80,000 82,000 


* Also one-in-nine capital bonus. 
t+ After £200,000 for capital bonus. 


LONDON BRICK PROFITS, 1928-38 





The company’s predominant position in the industry, and 
its success in extending its effective selling area into mar- 
kets previously regarded as the preserve of smaller local 
companies, have clearly offset the direct effects of a general 
fall in building activity. The balance sheet makes satis- 
factory if unexciting reading. Net additions to plant during 
1938 amounted to £83,065, and a rise in cash and Govern- 
ment securities from £201,733 to £463,212 is partly 
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accounted for by a drop of about £110,000 in other invest- 
ments. The £1 stock units at a current price of 51s. 9d, 
yield £7 14s. 9d. per cent. At a time investors are 
beginning to consider the disparities between equity and 
fixed-interest yields, this return is apparently attractive, 
But will the company continue to be successful in future 
in obtaining a larger slice from a still smaller cake? 


* * * 


Metropolitan Electric. — Metropolitan Electric 
profits arise from the London Area, which is subject to 
the London Electricity Act of 1925, and the Western 
Area, which is relatively unrestricted. The company also 
owns subsidiary companies, which provide its most 
important source of revenue. The results of the company 
for the past three years are given below :— 











LONDON AREA 
Years to December 31 
os 1937 1938 
£ 
GOSS TEVENUEC.........00cscecccesescscceees 553,867 577,709 562,880 
Operating ExpeMses............cccseseeeees 379,243 408,052 430,129 
PEGE GITIE cccnsccrcoccvcccccsevcodéccasnee 176,832 172,220 134,385 
Available for ordinary ................... 105,584 96,731 53,979 
Ordinary dividend (7% on £973,465) 68,143 68,143 68,143 
No. 2 reserve fund..............cceseeeees 12,496 19,106 23,906 
cousecsoesscntdecstooadebede 94,875 104,357 66,287 
WESTERN AREA 
Gross TEVENUEC............ccccsccseseccsscees 901,394 999,185 1144,141 
IM EXPENSES ...........ccseeeeeeeee 584,226 713,336 845,997 
Net TEVEMUE .......cccsccccscesecesccccsencs 317,168 285 298,143 
RRUIIIIND. ci: cncisidiiinnaesennannininiiee 174,639 178,255 162,178 
Interest and preference dividends .... 76,311 71,333 76,400 
Available for ordinary .................+. 66,218 36,261 59,565 
COMBINED RESULTS 
Available for ordinary— 
WUD sia cnntaniiccnneistonmnetied 105,584 96,731 53,979 
Western F080 .........ccncccccsecccscscee 66,218 36,261 59,565 
Interest and divs. from subsidiaries.... 198,785 235,333 239,988 
OE Sen chtnlticinciioesenbibabtent 370,587 368,325 353,532 
Ordinary dividend................s..se000. 331,250 338,496 360,000 
MINE CTLT™ .concpintacnannsceboiertectahe 15-2 13-0 11:8 
LEED sidibbidseccstencsoccounsnredsegs 10 +- 12 12 
23 t.f. 
To No. 2 reserve fund .........ceeeseees 12,496 19,106 23,906 
Carried forward ...........cccccceeceeeeees 151,104 161,826 131,452 


* Calculated on distributable earnings. 


In the London area, the company substantially reduced 
rices last year, for revenue from sale of current is down 
y £15,100, but the cost of current increased by £10,807. 

On balance, the net revenue available for the ordinary 
capital shows a decline of £42,752 to £53,979, which is 
actually less than the statutory dividend of £68,143; 
but the reduction in prices entitles the company to distri- 
bute a sum of £23,906—as against £19,106 in 1937— 
in excess of the s dividend, which has been 


£71,518 fixed under the 1925 Act. The Western Area 
shows a very satisfactory increase in gross revenue of 
£144,956. Costs, however, have risen more than propor- 
tionately, and net revenue, before depreciation, is only 
£12,294 higher at £298,143. The charge for depreciation 
is reduced by £16,077 (which still leaves it in excess of 
the amount calculated on our standard basis), and on 
balance there is an increase in distributable profits for 
the Western undertaking of £23,304. Income from 
investments, at £239,988, represents a return of over 
10 per cent. gross on the book value of subsidiaries, 
which amounts to £3,132,650, although certain other 

350,000. bined 


interests amount to about £350, Taking the com 
results, the 12 cent. dividend, and the transfer 
£23,906 to the No. 2 reserve fund, reduces the amount 
carried forward 
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undertaking and the purchase rights of local authorities 
in respect of an important part of the Western Area 
undertaking, this is probably not unduly generous. 


* * * 


Midland Counties Electric.—The sharp increase in 
net earnings from £374,183 to £413,690 last year almost 
equalled that of 1937, and the advance in ordinary earnings 
was even more marked, for percentage earnings rose to 
11.7 per cent. against 9.8 per cent. in 1937. Actual 
earnings might well be higher than this, in view of the 
generous provision made for depreciation by the operating 
companies. The company’s subsidiary undertakings include 
various traction properties, whose profits are not separately 
shown, but even allowing for the higher rate of depre- 
ciation necessary on these properties, the total depreciation 
provision still appears high. Profits have probably 
benefited to a fuller extent from the preference share issue 
in 1937. Profits for the past three years are analysed 
below: — 

1936 1937 1938 


£ 
Trading profit of subsidiaries.......... 664,703 767,352 812,827 
Depreciation resePveS...........0.eseceeee 306,955 377,116 383,200 
Revenue paid to parent company...... 353,660 390,236 429,627 
Parent company— 
Dhet CURRED os .capccasiencccgsensanccacene 337,480 374,183 413,690 
Debenture interest, et, .............0008 34,197 41,793 40,744 
Preference Givs.........csececssecsesecesees 91,500 111,919 117,813 
Ordinary stock— 
Rarnthcsinistasnninidsihiaetanatvisarceve 211,783 220,471 255,133 
Behe ce cshasitenaiatnsrttabapberenanintenee 183,000 180,000 174,000 
Baten OT) caninttntaitbininiaimeveniiten 9:2 9-8 11-7 
PUES (Fh) cinkannsesdsupssdancietnanassoies 8 8 8 
"TO SORRSUD snnavcesidiiivesuvinainbtbioreciave 25,000 37,125 80,964 
Carried forward ..........ccceseseesecesses 11,647 14,993 15,162 


Although the growth in trading profits during the past 
three years is impressive, stockholders would be interested 
to know what proportion of the company’s total invest- 
ments are now represented by traction properties and to 
what extent these have contributed to, or hindered, the 
growth of earnings in recent years. At present, the accounts 
provide a minimum of information regarding the sources 
of these satisfactory profits. The issue of £1,750,000 of 34 
per cent. debenture stock and redemption of the out- 
standing £1,000,000 4 per cent. debenture stock last year 
has markedly improved the liquid position; at the end of 
1938, net current assets totalled approximately £609,000, 
which compares with a deficiency at the end of 1937 of 
around £85,000. At 37s. 6d. the ordinary shares offer 
the relatively low yield of £4 8s. per cent., but this is pro- 
bably justified by the margin of surplus earnings. 


* * x 


Northampton Electric—In 1938, Northampton 
Electric increased its sales to consumers by 10.3 per 
cent. and its revenue from the sale of current by 8 per 
cent. Bulk sales, on which the average price is lower, 
increased more rapidly than general consumption, and 
thus sara hee the slight fall in the pmaee pace 
received, ugh prices charged for general supply 
still appear to be relatively high. Gross revenue increased 
by only £6,427, for the gain due to general sales and 
bulk supply of £30,911 was largely offset by a reduction 
in sales to the C.E.B. In 1937, the company sold just 
over 55 million units to the Board, for £41,196 (equivalent 
to 0.32d. per unit). Last year, net sales amounted to only 
13 million units and revenue to £15,391 (equivalent to 
0.28d. per unit). This ‘sharp reduction in exports to the 

1s somewhat surprising, since the chairman stated 

last year that the increasing demands for export to the 
C.E.B. required the installation of another 30,000 k.w. 
unit, expected to be in tion in the autumn of 1940. 
It has, however, cenuidied @ reduction in generating costs 
some £8,200, which, coupled with a small increase 

mM gross revenue of £6,427, covers the increase in the 
depreciation charge of £15,814, but does not cover the 
higher tax ‘provision. The 1937 figures given below, 


: 
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however, are shown before chargin pecial 
cr, g £16,000 for s 

depreciation. The charge for 1938 exceeds the standard 

scale by some £20,000, equivalent to over 2 per cent. on 


the ordinary capital. Results for the th 
shown below : — past three years are 


: 1936 1937 
Units sold (excluding sales to C.E.B.) ~— 


SN diderctnihicsiec 75-6 85-5 94-3 

ee 14} 13 10 
£ £ £ 

EES oe ee RT 358,807 393,348 424,259 
Net profit, after tax ...........ccccc000. 205,145 252,811 256,299 
Depreciation iebacepbedbbdebocisislecevices 70,727 93,724 109,538 
Debenture Ry GRC. cccsccesesecccesseses 19,831 22,386 22,250 
2;625 2,625 2,625 
Ordinary shares :-— 

SIND Uivessceidcbiconnahsstibtibecsisnetics 111,962 134,076 121,885 

Ai i iL 87,000 87,000 95,700 

Earned (% Miitidniaenenmniidanewensaneis 13-7 17-2 15-2 

ARORA ES TETAS. 10 10 11 
Additional depreciation ............... 10,500 16,000 inp 
General ii Lie eee tate cn 15,000 20,000 20,000 
Carried forward ..............cccccesceeees 18,445* 26,656+ 32,843 


* After crediting £3,953 income tax. 
other provisions. 


Capital expenditure during the year amounted to 
£123,310, which was more than covered by the deprecia- 
tion and reserve provisions. At 46s. 6d. xd, the shares 
yield 4} per cent. on the basis of a dividend of 10 per 
cent., increased last year by a special jubilee bonus of 
1 per cent. But the company is approaching the time 
when an important part of its undertaking is liable to 
purchase by the local authority, on the basis of capital 
expenditure. Even if this right of purchase is not 
exercised, the company’s scope for maintaining profits on 
their present scale may be affected. 


t After £2,865 for 

























STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA umiteo 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa; and to the Governments 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


CAPITAL Authorised and Subscribed £10,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP ..  £&2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND wo =o = 3,000,000 


Boarp or Directors 
Rt. Hon, the Earl of Athione, K.G. J. F. G. Gilliat, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh Bertram Lowndes, Esq. 
Stanley Christopherson, Esq. Horace Peel, Esq. 
Edward Clifton-Brown, Esq. Rt. Hon, the Earl of Selborne, K.G. 
Robert E. Dickinson, Esq. Sir Roderick Roy Wilson 
Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Herbert Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E, 


General Manager in South Africa—Milton Clough 
Deputy on, or in South Africa 


orman: 
Assistant General M in South Africa 
J. F. Gardner W. Gore W. A. Coombs J. T. Jargens 





London Manager—Ralph Gibson Secretary —H. Dales 
Head Office : 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 


and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
London Wall Branch: 63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2 
New Yoru Acency: 67 WALL STREET 
Hamsure Acency : 49 SCHAUENBURGER STRASSE 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


Bank has over aches in Africa, and Agents and Corre- 
Saale Grocshest the world, The clesest touch with Trade 
and Industrial conditions is mai with special attention to 
Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is available to 
Exporters, Importers and others wishing to develop trade with 
South, Eact and Central Africa. 


information on 
THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW contains ‘ 

all South, East and Central African matters of Trade and Commercial 
Interest. Copies will be sent post free on application. 
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The Week’s Company Profits.—The profits of the 
fifty companies reporting this week (excluding five for 
which comparable figures are not available) show a 
welcome measure of stability, for they total £6,397,000, 
only 1 per cent. less than the sum of £6,473,000 earned 
by the same companies a year earlier. Profits of the 
364 companies reporting in 1939 to date show a decline 
of 5} per cent. at £47,981,000, compared with 
£50,797,000. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes on page 463 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments.” The usual analysis table appears on page 486. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue, 
reporis of company meetings begin on page 469. Lord 
Stamp’s remarks upon the improved operating efficiency of 
the London, Midland and Scottish Railway are referred to 
in an article on page 446. At the Clerical, Medical and 
General Life Assurance meeting, Sir Francis Smith dis- 
cussed the society’s policy of short-dated investment, 
which involved some sacrifice of yield but gave increased 
stability of capital values. Last year the depreciation on 
the Stock Exchange securities was only 2} per cent. of 
book values. The Duke of Atholl, addressing the Scottish 
Life Assurance meeting, expressed satisfaction that for 
the fourth successive year new policies had been issued for 
over £2,000,000 of sums assured. At the Manchester Ship 
Canal meeting, Sir Frederick J. West referred to the reduc- 
tion in annual interest charges. In 1938 bonds of £287,670 
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had been repaid without recourse to further borrowing. Lord 
Brocket reported to shareholders of Peter Walker (Warring. 
ton) and Robert Cain that the bottling factory extensions 
had been completed, and the company could now cope 
with the increasing sales in that branch. Mr A. W. Robert- 
son Durham explained to British Assets Trust shareholders 
that the rise in the proportion of securities held in the 
United States, and the reduction in the case of British 
securities, were due to changes in value and not to further 
investment in America. At an extraordinary meeting of 
Tarran Industries to sanction the increase in capital and 
the new note issue, Mr Robert G. Tarran said that in the 
past year the company had refused contracts because of 
the shortage of working capital. The interests of Anglo- 
French Exploration were surveyed at the annual mecting 
by Mr F. A. Robinson, who expressed satisfaction with 
the company’s ability to pay 10 per cent. for the sixth 
year in succession. Mr Robert Annan informed Konongo 
Gold Mines shareholders that the rate of treatment had 
been raised to 10,000 tons a month, which, given a normal 
grade, should raise output to over 4,200 ozs. a month, 
against 3,800 ozs. for January, at small additional cost. 
At the San Francisco Mines of Mexico meeting, the Earl 
of Denbigh discussed the effect of the heavy fall in metal 
prices, and described the results of the year’s active 
development work. At the National Mutual Life Assur- 
ance meeting, the Hon. Francis N. Curzon pointed out that 
their net earned rate of interest of £3 18s. 1d. per cent. 
showed some increase in spite of the higher income tax. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
MARCH 7 MARCH 9 


THE moderate profit-taking which the 
market was called upon to absorb on 
Thursday was the natural sequel to a 
week of useful price improvements. 
Until the turn of the week, interest 
tended to broaden, particularly in the 
equity markets, and home rail stocks 
again showed substantial improvement. 
The actual volume of trade is, per- 
haps, less impressive than the improve- 
ment in prices, but the market’s ability 
to consolidate its steady recovery is 
not the least satisfactory feature of the 
week. 

The gilt-edged market has not ex- 
perienced any significant increase in 
business this week, but for the first 
three days, at least, prices made a 
cheerful showing, in which undated 
stocks scored the most impressive ad- 
vances. In mid-week, however, em- 
phasis tended to change towards the 


redeemable issues, while War Loan and 
Old Consols closed unaltered. Losses of 
4 were general on Thursday. In active 
dealings, the Essex scrip reached § 
premium. Substantial rises were re- 
corded in all New Zealand stocks. 

In the foreign bond market, Japanese 
issues fell at first, but recovered later 
on the reduced tension in Shanghai. 
Brazilian issues again fluctuated on 
hopes of an offer to resume service. 
Spanish 4 per cent. bonds staged a 
Sharp advance on the recognition of 
General Franco, but lost their gain. 
Continued selling of Egyptian stocks 


was reported. 


* 


Until the traffics were published, 
home rail stocks gave an impressive 
performance. The gains tended to be 
concentrated on the stocks which are 
at present just within the earnings 
margin, and the junior prior charges 
ranking above them. Even the rather 
disappointing traffics did not bring out 
any appreciable volume of selling and, 
after a temporary check, net rises in 
the prior charges were recorded on 
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Wednesday. Argentine rail stocks be- 
came steady after a poor opening. _ 
Despite some irregularity in mid- 
week, the trend of industrial shares re- 
mained upward, and Thursday's 
moderate profit-taking was well ab- 
sorbed. Iron and steel shares rose by 
small stages, and advanced satisfac- 
torily on balance, though they provided 
no excitements. Staveley lost 1s. 9d. on 
the reduced interim dividend. Coal 
shares were firm, apart from a fall in 
Grassmoor on the lower profits, and a 
slight setback in Sheepbridge in mid- 
week. The engineering section followed 
the general trend, with Ransome and 


electrical equipment issues, Johnson 
and Phillips were in especial favour. 
Motor shares continued in good de- 
mand. Leyland went ahead on news of 
the Government contract. Aircraft 
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relatively more sluggish, and at no 
time was business brisk. Kaffirs be- 
came more hesitant in mid-week, after 
good initial gains. Support was mostly 
local, though when Paris or the Cape 
entered the market it was usually to 
buy. West Africans were quieter than 
in the previous week, though prices 
remained satisfactory. Rhodesian cop- 
per issues were somewhat erratic but 
harder on balance. Base metal shares 
lacked interest, but were firmer for 
choice. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 





Jan. 27 | Jan. ‘99 


¢ Approx. wal recorded in 3.8, List. * Jaiy i, 
1935 = 100. ¢ 1928 = 109. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Over the past month there has been 
a persistent tendency towards recovery, 
and the Actuaries’ index of 160 indus- 
trial equity prices stood on Tuesday, 
February 28th, at 63.5, compared with 
59.1 a month ago, but with 69.4 a year 
ago. The corresponding average yields 
are 5.70, 6.40 and 5.22 per cent. Gilt- 
edged securities, as shown by the 
24 per cent. Consols price index, also 
improved in February, but to a more 
moderate extent than equities, and un- 
like industrials had not recovered to the 
end-1938 level. Home corporations, 
on the other hand, weakened during 
February. A rise in the index for 
distributive preference stocks has been 
accompanied by a disproportionate fall 
in yield, owing to the reduced home rail 
distributions. We give below the usual 
monthly particulars of fixed interest 
securities, and also a selection of the 
Separate equity price indices :— 





Prices 
Qeteiemia (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 
Securities) l 
Feb. 22,| Jan. 31,/Feb. 28, 
1938 1939 1939 





Fixed Interest -— 


hake. open dae bas | fang | tea | ite 
Misc. indus. pref. (26) 115-6 | 108-3 | 109-4 
‘ ‘je 

Insurance (10) ......... 118-1 | 109-7 | 112-6 
Bidg. mats. (6) ......... 82:3 | 67:2| 74:5 
Elec. It., etc. (16) ...... 120-0 | 111-9 | 118-3 
Elec. alg. ( ea , 49-7 111-9 | 123-2 
mame UF Saetaeabubs aes ah A 
Breweries, etc. (20) ... | 128-3 | 108-4 | 116-6 
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New York 


THIS week on Wall Street was 
thoroughly lacking in interest. Prices 
were steady or a little firmer, but ex- 
cept on Tuesday, when rising quota- 
tions were accompanied by the best 
turnover since the end of January, the 
general mood of the market was dull, 
though in no sense weak. Monday was 
uninspiring, with prices closing below 
the best, but the net change in prices 
on Tuesday somewhat understated the 
actual improvement in sentiment, as 
profit-taking prevented any advance 
beyond the strong opening prices, Some 
of the midweek dulness was attri- 
buted to substantial investment selling 
from a single source, while the earlier 
cheerfulness was prompted in part by 
the Supreme Court’s decision on “ sit- 
down” strikes. Rails were perhaps the 
most satisfactory group, and they re- 
sisted even Wednesday’s sagging tend- 
ency. Steel shares provided no features 
of interest. Jron Age estimates steel out- 
put for the current week at 554 per 
Cent. of capacity, against 54 per cent., 
but it 1s not considered any marked 
increase in new business is in progress. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest 
Feb. Mar. 


23, 2 
1939 1939 


Close Latest 
Feb. Mar. 


23, 2, 
1939 1939 
|\4. Manufacturing 


-Y. : 

313g 301 
Besthern Pac. lite yan oa 74 This 
Pennsylv. 3g Uni , Allg 397 
Southern Pac. 1612 1814 nited Aircft. 3 

Air Reduction 5714 57 

Southern Rly. 1853 21 Allied 17115 174 
Union Pac. ... 9412 10112 Chem. 

1833 197 . Carbon... 81 875 
2. Utilities and Un. Carbi 2 8314 
. U.S. Ind. Alc. 2112 23 

Communications | Aiji; Chalmer 4112 4312 
13 1319/Gen. Electric 40 412 
134 17g! West’hse Elec. 1085; 11212 
331g 335g|AmericanCan 88 9314 
71g 8lg}Addressogrph 2554 265g 
111g 1134|Caterpillar ... 4653 525g 
S34 2584| fewerooll Rad 108.111 

8 
33 |Int. Harvester 5753 6012 

90 94 

151g 1614 
33g 334/Corn Prods... 6312 6514 
sit 
125 4|Glidden ...... 2 2 

x I: S788 — ae, Sees 7 57a 
Inter. Tel. For. 8 i tores.. 8 
Westn. Union 21 221g|Celanese of A, 2212 2278 


e 
: 
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Radio ......... 7 73g| Ind. Rayon ... 2654 2612 
Pref. 14|Colgate Palm. 155g 1 
Par OH OO een Kdk. 171 ited 
3. Extractive and Gillette ...... 7g 74 
Metal Loews ......+.+ 4712 = 
Am. Rol. Mill 18 181,|20th Cen. Fox 22% 
Beth. Sees #114 tds 
ic St... 21 2153/5. Retail Trade, etc. 





Yields (%) 


Feb. eb. 
ae 30. - or 























enhiidae 3-23 | 3:61] 3-58 
deb.......| 3-91 | 4:05 | 4:04 
-pref.......| 4:25 | 4:54] 4:48 
shea sesecseeee | 3°59] 3-89] 3-82 
edactel be 6-86 8:16 7°42 

and power... | 4:51 4:93 | 4:69 
sseeseess | 5°32] 6°37 | 5°83 

HFC ee ee teereseeee 6°41 6-57 5-62 
See e ee eens 5-25. ll 65 0-44 
Cte, ........ 1 5°16] 6:14} 5:70 


Bohn Alum ‘oods... 407 
Cerro de Pas.. 4212 4212 ees Grey. x” 2412 
Int. Nickel ... 515g 5254) Nise Biscuit... 251g 26 
eee Te Sex| Nat. Dairy ... 1414 1434 

ino Mines 115g 1154/4, Tob. B. 871g 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 31, 30 |] orillard ...... 2314 237% 
U.S. Smelt... 5454 58 |Revn. Tob. B. 3834 38% 
rere eT TO Ne. Dishes isl 16! 
Petr. 3814 391g — i 


1238 12 
S.an. Ou Cal. ime 7 Comel. Credit 5234 Sats 


4 Atlas Corp.... 8 
Texas = 45% alan Com. Inv. Tr. 55 5773 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
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values calculated on cl i 
(1926 = 100), Fics 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


ey 


| 1939 


| Feb | Feb | Mar. 
Low | High | 15, 


ik ee 
Jan | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
25 | 4 


347 Ind’ls. ... 1103-2 114-5 106 








9 6118-9 

32 Rails ...... | 27:0 | 32-5 | 27-9} 27-9 304 
40 Utilities... | 80-34) 86-5t! 84-2) 84-1) 86-5 
| a 

419 Stocks ... | 87:4 | 95-6 90-5 | 8)-6 | 92-5 


Av. yieid * 13-79% \3-31 4% |3-57 
| Hieh | Low E 


A 3: 79% |3 64% 








$ January 11th. 
* 50 Common Stocks. +t March Ist. 


Dairy AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMon Stocks (1926 = 100) 





one ie BN el : 
Feb. 23 Feb 24 Feb. 25 Feb. 27 | 
a } 1 


ag iis | 


nD 


Feb. = Mar. 1 


i 


p——— ttt 
119-1 | 122-0 | 122-8 122-6 | 123-2 | 123-2 
| 





1939 Hi 


figh: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 112:5 
January 26th. 


Tota DeaLtincs IN New Yore 








Stock Exchange | Curb 

1999 |— eg See 
hares Bonds 

O00's | © $000's | (0's 

Feb. 23 460 5,28) 142 

» 24 970 6,67) 162 

 25*| 780 4,600 162 

oa 750 6,110 165 

+> 28 | 1,060 9,190 218 

Mar. 1 630 7,770 162 





® Two-Hour Session. 


Paris 


MEASURED in terms of security prices, 
February was a relatively satisfactory 
month for the Bourse. Moderate 
gains were recorded early in the month, 
and although quotations failed to ad- 
vance further, they remained steady. 
On the other hand, turnover shrank to 
a minimum, and the absence of public 
interest was all too plain. Political 
factors were again dominating and as 
sentiment alternated without providing 
any clear signs on balance, the market’s 
attitude became increasingly reserved, 
though an improved tone became 
apparent in the closing days of the 
month. 


Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1, i, 1, 1, 
1939 1939 1939 = 1939 


3% Rentes 83-05 84-30 Chargeurs 
4% Rts.’17 84°30 86°55! Reunis 540 563 
Banque de ‘Rio Tinto 2,280 2,475 
France... 7,880 8,025R.Dutch 63,100 64, 
Credit Mex.Eagle 47-25 63 
Lyonnais 1,840 1,648 Chartered 222-50 217 :50 
Was 16-25 soe Beste 1312 1,365 
. Lits. 70- . ie Ts > > 
= \‘Johnnies’ 384-50 391 


Berlin 


Tue Berlin Bourse did not escape the 
dull conditions prevailing in other 
centres last month. Price changes on 
balance were irregular, but turnover re- 
mained consistently small, and the mar- 
ket lacked resilience. In the first week of 
the month, especially, realisations on 
Jewish account were a depressing factor 
on prices. Sales never reached a large 
scale, but there was a lack of buying 
support. A period of dull trading and 
reasonably steady prices then followed, 
until sentiment began to weaken again 
as the month closed, under the in- 
fluence of the January trade returns 
and the increase in income tax. 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Business and stock market forecasting depend’ 
primarily on a study of monetary factors. Money, 
and its “flow,” governs spending and trade. To 
mention Supply-factors only (omitting the Demand- 
factors, which may also be important) :—It was the 
20% inflation of bank deposit money which caused 
the 1926-29 boom in America. It was a 28% deflation 
of bank money which caused the 1929 slump to reach 
the 1932 levels. It was a 40% feflation of bank deposits 
which caused the Roosevelt boom of 1936. And it was 
a 6% deflation of bank deposits which caused the 
1937 slump. Finally, it is the recent 9% reflation of 
bank deposits, coupled with prospective further 
reflation, that has caused the recent revival. 


Defiations of the Supply of Money 
It is generally conceded that inflation and deflation 
of the total Supply of money influence prices, profits 
and employment. But changes in the Demand for 
money (either notes or bank deposits) can have a 
similar effect. A fluctuating demand for money is in 
fact an important cause of Trade fluctuation. 


Deflations of Velocity—due te Fear 

There are, however, two different sorts of Demand 
for money: (i) the Medium-of-exchange 
which varies passively with the volume of 
without influencing it; and (ii) the Store-of-value 
demand, which fluctuates with confidence and fear, 
and actively influences Trade. 

The point is that money, including bank money, is 
used or ‘demanded’ not only for the sake of 
business (ie. to spend soon); but is also widel 
or ‘ demanded’ as an in t (i.e. to 
spend soon). These ae i 
concerning the “ holding” money 
vitally important to Trade and The Stock 
Bull markets can develop in money itself; 
bring about bear markets in securities and 

For instance, whenever general 
@ desire for Liquidity, the investmen 
demand for money (including idle bank 
rapidly. Such bank-money is then used 
value; it is spent with less rapidity than 
velocity of circulation through industry is checked; 
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employment suffer (from this y, 
or, if you like, from the growing Store-of-value Demand 
for mouney)—just as much as if the total rere ae 
itself been deflated. In both cases, the ‘ flow’ 

through industry (on to goods and services) is checked ! 


Normally, this industrial disease (of a growing 
liquidity-demand for money) grows cumulatively 
during bad Trade, and makes matters worse. For, 
the greater the fear, the more the non-spending; 
the more the non-spending, the greater grows 


Obviously no government can take away the liberty 
of an individual to hoard (ic. not spend) his 
or bank deposits, if he so wishes; it is his own y- 

tive and often very sensible. But the 
hat if the majority of individuals act (maybe 
prudently) in this way, their collective action becomes 
socially harmful, and causes bad trade. The govern- 
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BOOMS AND SLUMPS 


The Managed Money Digests m of Major L. L. B. Angas 
A Unique Service on the American Market 


Money Management—and Money Management alone—has been responsible for two recent abrupt 
changes in the major rend of the American Stock Market. A super-power—the men 
fa ‘estride thet saaaieh. onal hale Gaanente wad enolate _ 
investors ing to operate with safety and profit. 
Usder Meaney Management, many of the elder snctheds of eyslies! Sorcsncting ende 
less reliable as a long-term market Even accepted principles of cyclical ” 
i mediGcation. Neo, letalae 00 enante te properly ts ores’ Cote fee amet 
will be replaced by shorter (though perhaps sharp) Managed ae 
To assist investors in judging the medium-term and longer-term Guctuations in stocks and 
Det! L. L. B. i “nH: 
bes unter these now oe one, Savor Angas now writes a series of Digests on 
In these Digests an attempt is made to aid investors in putting themselves in the place of the Money 
to anal 1) The ever changing economic conditions which likely to i 
cary notion en thals part, (i) The probebie cation to be takes. (i) Tee Wai rene, indore 


The which in from to 
_, The analyses, vary length a ee _So-gase pomebioty have gates 2 
that they are now regarded as indispensable by many bankers and business executives. 


No claims are made for these Di but to profitably yet cautiously in 
the American Market, their study is. advised. will nls Ealp inventors to the investment 
principles which have been followed by Major Anges io bis suber Gamglinan 6 csoelos 
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, and Foreign Exchange (Forecasting 
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Forecasts of Rises 


Gold Shares ......cceceese0s eeenecuninnnn dpawesecee 
(English) Boom .......... padiibeeraccsinenieiil Nonscned os06 
Stock Market Tactics (Forecasting the Bond Boom, etc., in 


in Wall Street SSSSSSSHHSESHSHEESSESESESESSSOCS OEE OEEEE 
Boom 


SPOS OSOOSTO SESE ESSE SEES EESESSEOEESSOSSSESES 
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Boom 
Rescue- (and Scramble for Stecks)......... 





(SEPT. 1937) FORECAST OF A PANIC—UNLESS 


Post of a telegams omnd 60 Go W Money Managers on September 10, 1937 (five weeks before 
the of 18). (These further messages were sent. 
“ Management is now on test. pete fell eee aan nad to If you do not act at 


will have depression, which gather cumulative dowaward 
commsatans an © ff the publics experience’ und Bitter lentes ss 15tS-30. Everyone will try ts 


Remarks 
= Regen ies Shaye” i iota usin 
“Start Seng When” seyente: $y ‘ited theubeanet bosom. 
* Start Selling—W! 14 
Flare-up Ahead December 14 A sharp rise followed. 
Your opportunity to profit from the American Market should be enhanced b bscription 
to Ret hagas Digwe. rn SS eee S och oar, es marot conilions 
seem to warrant rather than on specific dates. were Their Pounds 
(or $25) per annum. Six months: ‘Three Pounds (or Sey , ’ 


Personal of individual portfolios is also undertaken. addition, ducts 
2 ee in which are made recommendations = and sale American 
stocks. charge for this, exclusive of cable costs, is $100 (or £20) per annum [six months: $6) 


forces from —a de 
monetary anomaly operates Gaomne lean at eaoeen’ is now advocated 
80 as ‘artificially’ to Su to total 
Amother Cumulative Industrial Disease Demand, in accordance the Law of Supply and 
When general trade shows signs of falling off, and Demand. 
when commodi' start fall, the collateral This is the object of Managed 


occur; growing , through 
frnerel peices deteriorate further; bank ” 
are therefore called in; and cumulative down- Bo a 
ward momentum is given Meanwhile the Looked at as a whole, money management can be 
bank-money used the is itself deflated— likened to the of an automobile a bumpy 
instead of Being as it ought to be soastomect country road with oo ites te, sich of 


prudent) tendency among indyi‘ual bankers. a course be (along the road 
shat Robody’s fault : it is just endemic, and unavoid- monetary and economic ty). 
very Nature of our modern banking system. Meine ee eat om, ae tee Sa ee ove 
Need for Monetary Management ment no onger ‘believes tlindy in the "natural" 
The disease of a cumulative safety of monetary cars without 
demand for would be bad even if 
operated in but when it is reinforced and Steck Market Prospects 
ogeravated (as it is) by the additional disease of Meanwhile, the American stock wn ie 
such for tor kadoseiel nomics eh: it is too or fall, as the throttle or brakes are ed. 
Bed ee emntsial evstem to Scunsbons steak beep Onis apes 0 enmo o2 omg 
only on the deflationary side, but asta intcthn, «8d feet _which control the money pedals. They are 
of cumulative inflation, whenever an upward trend in ek. Clonee Chee Qe 
trade has once been es tablished, after depression. See Chart on Digest 28. 
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Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. 


1, 1 1 1, 
1939 1939 |Nord. 1939 1939 


d... 68°40 65-00 
Ren... 182-00 180-00)4-E.G.... 119-90 115:00 
DD 


Bank 118-25 aH. 195-00 195-00 
we. 118-00 118-25) wee 195° 
Dresdner 112-10 111-10|Stahl- 
1.G. Far- ec cisiel werke... 109-75 109-00 

= j Amer. 64:50 61-00 


Amsterdam 


As in London, the Amsterdam Bourse 
showed a reasonably steady trend of 
prices in February, but it was accom- 
panied by a poor turnover, which in 
one session was described as the lowest 
for years. International politics, Wall 
Street’s behaviour and the course of the 
guilder were watched with interest, but 
on balance the month was featureless 
and dull. The market began quietly, 
became particularly weak on February 
3rd, recovered, and then for the follow- 
ing three weeks displayed only minor 
fluctuations. A better tone, however, 
became apparent in the last few days, 
and there was a satisfactory general ad- 
vance. Rubber and sugar shares were 
active, 


2% Mar. 


1939 1939 1939 

212% Dutch 7915; 80 |A.K.U.... 3373 407 
512% Ger.* 2414 24 2 
Philips, Lp. 19814 238 |DeliB. To. 20012 20812 
Neth. Ship. 10734 11114iRyl. Dutch 30953 3215, 
Lever Bros. Am. 417 42914 

& Unilever 1325g 1301, 
* Without transfer certificate. 


Canada 


MOVEMENTS in leading Canadian 
stocks during February are shown in 
the following table: — 
Feb. Mar. 
1939 1939 
Bell Tel. ... 168 175 (Int. 
Can. Car 155g 151g Brazil Trac. 
3234|Brit. 


‘ower Corp. 1 il 
Dome Mines 315g 317%] Do. “B” 
Hollinger... 1414 1434Can. Cement 
Bot trl, 32° ain 

. ontr 
Bk. of Nova " 

Scotia...... 








last week has been quickly followed by 
Barking, whose issue of £500,000 34 per 
Cent. stock 1954-59 was made on Fri- 
day. The amount is smaller than most 


Mines and Tarran Industries, the 
former at 74 per cent. and redeemable 
at 110 in 1946 or convertible to three 
5s. shares in £1 
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CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week endin Capital versions oney 
March o , £ e 
To the Public ...... 700,000 685,000 
ToS 426,888 
By 5.5. es 1,031, 980,277 
‘ermis. t 
Sov. ~ - 675,275 1,360,336 
February 25 ...... Nil on Nil 
Including Excluding 
Year so aate — ions Conversions 
ew is) ... 29,400,229 29,323,364 
1938 (New Basis) ... 47,518,469 35,713,867 
1939 (Old Basis) coesee 18,908,852 18,831,987 
1938 (Old Basis) ...... 36,282,194 24,477,697 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Forei 
U.K. ex U.K. Counties 


8,228,917 200,000 

1938 (New Basis) 26,543,301 6,741,337 2,429,229 
39 ( i ’ s460,792 200,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 17,983,098 4,095,475 2,399,124 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 15,535,711 1,400,046 12,387,607 
1938 (New Basis) 18,077,754 2,977,971 14,658,142 
712,697 5 655 


1939 (Old Basis) 13,062,635 056, 
1938 (Old Basis) 13,850,777 1,885,722 8,741,198 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘“‘ New Basis ” 
inc all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Barking Corporation.—Issue of 
£500,000 34 per cent. redeemable stock 
at 97. A Trustee stock. Redeemable 
at par November, 1959, or from 1954 
on notice. Latest estimated population, 
80,000; rateable value, £722,334; 
rates, 14s. 2d.; debt, £2,780,656 (of 
which £1,598,427 reproductive). 


Van Emden (Dutch Guiana) Gold 
Mines.—Issue at par of £200,000 74 
per cent. convertible secured notes. 
Secured by first floating charge. Con- 
vertible at holder’s option before June, 
1946, into three 5s. shares per £1 note. 
Redeemable July, 1946, at 110. Sinking 
fund of 25 per cent. of profits, plus 
10 per cent. of notes, begins 1941. 
Incorporated 1912. Net assets, 
£252,756. Estimated annual profits 
(gold, 140s.) from July, 1940, £108,604 
(after note interest, before sinking fund). 
Proved reserves, 1,500,000 tons ; partly 
proved and prospective, 1,700,000 tons, 
Lists closed at 12.55 p.m., March Ist. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


W.G. Allen and Sons (Tipton), 
Ltd.—Issued capital, 408,500 5s. ordi- 
nary shares. Manufacturers of products 
required for power plants. Profits, 
ears to March 3lst, after depreciation : 
1937, £6,585; 1938, £11,394; half- 
year to September 30, 1938 (before 
depreciation), £12,308. Total assets, 
1938, £213,768. 


BONUS SHARES 


William Stones, Ltd.—A capital 
bonus of 100 per cent. for ordinary 
shareholders is announced, by capita- 
lising £150,000 general reserve. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 
James Booth and Company, Ltd.— 
It is proposed to offer to ordinary share- 
holders 250,000 £1 ordinary shares 
(ranking for dividend at end of 1939) 
at 30s., in the proportion of one for two 
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_ Gallaher, Ltd.—It is proposed to 
issue 284,592 £1 ordinary shares at 
30s. to ordinary shareholders registered 
March 3lst, in the proportion of one 
new share for five ordinary held. 


Tarran Industries, Ltd.—Issue at 
par to shareholders of £175,000 5} per 
cent. convertible registered redeemable 
notes. Proceeds to reduce indebtedness 
to bankers and for working capital. 
Redeemable at 102, 1940-50. Holders 
may convert at varying rates and dates. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


A.and S. Henry and Company.— 
This company proposes a return of 
capital of £260,000. The entire 
£ 100,000 preference stock will be 
repaid plus a bonus of ls. per £1, 
absorbing £105,000 in all. Of the 
£1,600,000 ordinary stock, 2s. per £1 
unit will be repaid, absorbing £160,000. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 


Essex County 3} per Cent. Stock. 
—Lists for the £1,000,000 stock at 97 
were closed at 9.05 a.m. on February 
23rd. The issue was subscribed twenty 
tumes. Applications for £500 or under 
were ruled out; £600-£1,900 received 
£100, and thereafter by scale to a 
maximum allotment of £1,000. 


Metropolitan Water Board.— 
Tenders for £1,000,000 bills dated 
March 1, 1939, and payable Sept- 
ember 1, 1939, were opened on 
February 23rd. Total applied for, 
£5,325,000; allotted, £1,000,000; 
tenders at £99 14s. 5d. receive an 
allotment of about 67 per cent. Average 
rate of accepted tenders, £0 11s. 0.90d. 
per cent. p.a. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


National Gold Shares Certifi- 
cates.—Managers, National Fixed In- 
vestment Trust, Ltd. Cumulative 
trust, 10-year life. Initial portfolio, 
18 gold-mining companies; 12 alter- 
native investments. Service charge, 
44 per cent., plus } per cent. semi- 
annually. Administration fund will be 
created, 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Recent brewery results appear to reflect 
some decline in general purchasing power. 
Thus TAYLOR WALKER net profits 
have fallen from £313,191 to £284,009, 
and CANNON BREWERY have reduced 
their dividend from 10 per cent. to 8 per 
cent. LAMPORT AND HOLT were 
severely affected by the poor cereal crop 
in South America last year and voyage 
profits for 1938 fell from £184,038 to 

56,483. Depreciation provision is reduced 
seas £100,000 to £40,000, and while the 
reduction in the dividend is only from 5 per 
cent. to 4 cent., the share premium 
account balance of £13,860 has been trans- 
ferred to revenue. London stores results 
make a varied showing. HARRODS’ gross 
trading profit, excluding dividends and 
other receipts, is 7 per cent. lower at 

2,353,923. D. H. EVANS, its subsidiary, 

wever, shows better results, while the 
total profits of PETER ROBINSON have 
been satisfactorily maintained at £113,879. 
Total of A. W. GAMAGE were 
aioe more than 3 per cent. to 
£125,194, thanks to a satisfactory revival 
of business in December. A. AND S. 
HENRY AND COMPANY, the te xtile 
merchants, have experienced a sharp 
in net profits, from £70,409 to £11,992. 
Substantial liquid assets are held, for which 
useful employment in the business cannot 

(Continued on page 464) 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal-mining Profits in 1938.—Despite a fall in 
production of about 12.9 million tons between 1937 and 
1938, the trading results of the British coal-mining in- 
dustry, as ascertained by joint audits for purposes of wage 
regulation, showed a slight increase in the aggregate credit 
balance. Data of costs and proceeds for some of the smaller 
districts are not yet available, but the results of the prin- 
cipal coalfields are shown below: — 


CREDIT BALANCES OF ae. Se 


3 1938 
£ ££ 
nbcjnicinbenbehaninegadnataninaamentth 2,584,456 2,388,897 
Northumberland............sessesssscsseee 662,201 829,273 
GNI . .caddiccsiscescnadtasvecciocsioniota 813,876 1,330,012 
Southe Wales cicccocceccoscccccscccccvceses 701,702 619,018 
Yo RD . nicdncrnesnscntsneinbivensnemnin’ 2,844,614 2,507,371 
Dastey ated Beets ..coscovccccocccccccnscs 2,592, 2,229,299 
Leicester, Chase, d 
TITER conncésishcnianedinneimanttaninae 1,431,225 1,430,210 
Lancashire, Cheshire and N. Staffs 1,443,631 1,697,940 
Cahsat GpRRICOS .. .ccocccicudncbccsesicsecscce 273,129 400,000* 
13,347,132 13,432,020 
* Estimated. 


After the first three months of the past year, market condi- 
tions rapidly deteriorated, but the districts were unequally 
affected by the decline in demand and prices; Wales suf- 
fered seriously from the French import restrictions and 
from the disappointing results of the Anglo-Italian Trade 
Agreement of March, 1938, during the second half of the 
year. The major cause of the increase in the credit balance 
was the increase in the pithead prices. By far the greater 
part of the coal was di of under contracts 

under the active trade conditions of 1937. The declared 
average f.o.b. value of exported coals was 2s. 2d. per ton 
higher than in 1937 and the ascertained pithead proceeds 
ls. 6d. per ton higher. Costs, however, partly because of 
~~ wae aoe gear because of the increase in the 
incidence of standing charges owing to -time working 
in most of the coalfields, increased from ak 14s. 73d. to 
16s. 1d. per ton, and for this reason the average increase 
in the pithead proceeds per ton compared with 1937 was 
only about a penny. 

* * * 


——— Talks.—In order to facilitate the 
conclusion of an international coal ex agreement, the 
British and Polish colliery owners bangs cadnereudite 
to adjust their differences along lines similar to those on 
which British and German coal owners reached an under- 
standing on January 28th last, discussed on page 263 of 
The Economist of February 4th. The two main tasks which 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 463) 


Woolcombers, Ltd.— 1 
£111,226 oe final dividend 11} 
cent., bonus 5 


eet eh 
shows $, 

— £1 (£96, 
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confront them are the revision of the reciprocal under- 
takings of the Anglo-Polish Agreement of December 15, 
1937, and the consideration of Poland’s claim for an addi- 
tional quota in respect of the surplus output of the Karwin 
collieries which were acquired by her under the Munich 
Agreement. Since 1934 exports Poland to countries 
other than Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary and border 
deliveries to Germany have been nominally restricted to 
a percentage of Britain’s exports to all destinations (Ireland 
excluded), and since December, 1937, to such a percentage 
or, alternatively, to an agreed percentage of the combined 
exports of Great Britain, Germany, Poland, Belgium and 
Holland. The co-operation between the two countries has 
unquestionably benefited them, but their methods of regu- 
lation have not appreciably modified the competition of 
German and other coals, and Poland has on many occasions 
acted unilaterally in defence of her own trade. The 
operation of the Anglo-Polish Agreement has also had to 
be varied from time to time to meet the exigencies of un- 
foreseen political complications, as, for example, during 
the period when the sanctions of the League of Nations 
against Italy were in force. The effect of these departures 
from the terms of the Anglo-Polish Agreement has been 
that Polish exports have normally exceeded the prescribed 
percentage of British exports, and the parties have now to 
discover a formula which will meet their respective claims 
more equitably. Since the partition of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany has been aiming at the reservation, as far as pos- 
sible, of the Sudeten territories for her own coal; she has 
also imposed limitations on the export of Ostrau-Karwin 
coal to Austria; and Polish authorities estimate that of the 
production of the Karwin mines now under Polish control 
at least from 4 to 44 million tons will have to be marketed 
abroad. In December there were deliveries from these 
collieries to Italy, Holland, France and Sweden as well as 
to the neighbouring markets of Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary 
and Jugoslavia; and it is apparently the intention of Poland 
to dispose of an increasing proportion of Karwin coals in 
more distant markets. It is difficult to see how this par- 
ticular problem can be solved except by agreement with 
all the countries coming within the scope of the contem- 
plated international agreement. In view of the fact that 
the coal mined in the Ostrau-Karwin district is more suit- 
able for coking and metallurgical generally than 
raising, the view is held in British coal circles 
that the claims of Poland should be met by a redistribu- 
tion of Central and South European trade rather than by 
any reduction in British exports, which consist pre- 
dominantly of steam and anthracite coals. 


Net profit, 1938, £76,046 creditors stand at, £72,277, com: 


424; trading profits at 
£113,879 with £114,959 and net 


per cent., both tax is £61 £61,108 ; year’s 
dividend maintained at 4 per cent. N.D.C. 


cent. 


‘ work in eek vets one et 
the dividend od is cut on 5 per cent. bee ivestmens, £314.65 (C1, 304008) gt a Cement.—Final 
cent. "The WOOLCOMBERS are r ee ee ee as 2s 

centile -profies one Harrods, Ltd. — Total income fell cent. To reserve, . 
(125,980, show a reduction Bai more ane —_ ae Ppeaeee we Gs in the year forward : by mi a 

wyatt > . Portland Cement vi- 
fits have fallen t be 3 beeen. [o02, {i103 110,076) ; net profits, £708,191, dend, 15 per cent., making 2212 per cent as 
but the 30 per ceat. dividend is maintained” @ fall of 11 ; ordinary dividend 16 before. To depreciation, £260. 
Cent., against 18} per cent., which inchded £250,000. To general reserve, £110; 
MISCELLANEOUS 2} per ore bem. | Te ape reserve, against . Carry 
Assurance Company, Ltd. (Faso 3 staff funds, 83,509 by £1 to £219,972. 
£15,723,319 to a record of 138 i y- oes ae 867, —Consolidated Cr 1938 we 
and. total i froma all” sources’ fiATiAdd i Cassa rh fom — $2,040,922, against $2,775,497. Net profit 
£1,586,838 to £56,222018. The “A 508,878 to GIT ae bata gamer wee 027, 
arenes to per 1 
was 


Peter Ltd.—Balance at 
January 31, 1939, shows stocks of 102,152, 
Poe on cash tom 17.380 
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Fall in Value of Building Plans.—The value of 
building plans approved by 146 local authorities, which 
report to the Ministry of Labour, declined once again last 
year, this time by 12 per cent. compared with 1937. The 
decline was most marked (20 per cent.) in plans for 
factories and workshops, though of course the volume of 
such building is small compared with house building. The 
total figure of all plans passed was about the same as in 
1934, that is well above all the years 1923-33. But since 
1934 there have been important changes in geographical 
distribution. In 1934 Outer London accounted for 27 per 
cent. of plans passed and the North and West Midland 
area for 184 per cent. In 1938 the réles were reversed, 
18 per cent. being reported from Outer London and 244 
per cent. from the North and West Midland area. In 
recent years the continuous decline in the number and 
value of dwelling houses, for which plans were passed, 
has led many observers to expect a serious diminution in 
the amount of actual building. In fact no such diminution 
has occurred. The numbers of dwelling houses, for which 


en 


VALUE OF BUILDING PLANS APPROVED BY 146 LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


!¢ - 

houses Other Total 

(£7000) (£7000) (£7000) 
10GD ccccsicistusiite debebes dididios 44,260 28,834 73,094 
1938 .vnvccdetncndbbsceicaspecneixcem 46,764 27,841 74,605 
19052 .., :viicnctcoestieinantateniiipemtes 40,492 22,518 63,010 
JOSS conascnccunsbusneeassaninceacnes 46, 19,366 66,254 
198D ..ccnsdicconsthevdebhesvebssitdes 62,308 21,374 83,682 
29DG sccdicctivccdlddiiblacdstiiiitensss 25,977 95,563 
1OGS vicnccesneadedacdndammetinanenies 78,429 35,879 114,308 
BETS . cnncndntnnsnianenniiceniiceiniindn 75,062 41,970 117,032 
LOST ..ccccccnsccnasmaunbenassibenace 67,638 43,283 110,921 
19D .nsccscdccddchspdospechedeaseess 60,004 37,596 97, 








plans were passed by reporting local authorities in England 
and Wales in 1937 and 1938, were respectively 16 and 234 
per cent. below the peak twelve-month period ended June, 
1936. But the number of houses actually built in the year 
ended September last was only 14 per cent. below the peak 
twelve-month period ended March, 1937. It has often been 
pointed out in The Economist that the 146 local authori- 
ties cover only about half the total building in Great Britain. 
The returns are, however, fairly representative of urban 
areas, though they exclude building within the County of 
London. Can the discrepancy between plans and activity 
be due to increased building in rural areas outside the juris- 
diction of the reporting authorities? That is one possibility. 
There is another. It is generally believed that the interval 
of time between the date on which plans are passed and 
the date on which building is commenced averages nine 
months. It may, however, be the case that when the value 
of plans was increasing rapidly, the delay between 
approval and execution was getting longer, and that when 
the value of plans began to decline they were being 
executed more rapidly. Whatever may be the explanation, 
the statistics of building plans have proved most mis- 
leading and must be treated with great caution. 


* * * 


British Shipping.—The annual reports of the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom and of the 
Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association, published this 
week, once more draw attention to the plight of the 
industry and to the proposals for assistance discussed on 
page 127 of The Economist of January 21st. According 
to the Chamber of Shipping report, tramp freight rates 
in 1938 were back at a level at which over one-half of the 
subsidy would have been payable had the British Shipping 
(Assistance) Acts remained in operation. Cargo liners have 
fared rather better owing to increases of 10-20 per cent. 
in Conference rates in the latter part of 1937. Despite the 
operation of the International Tanker Pool, tanker freight 
rates declined to a level which, for a representative vessel, 
failed to cover increased running expenses and full depre- 
ciation. Coasting tramp rates were as low as from 1932 
to 1935 during the greater part of the year. Costs, more- 
over, had shown a marked rise in recent years. During the 
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past two years the cost of coal rose by 25-30 per cent. 
(for certain vessels by as much as 40 per cent.), and that of 
fuel oil and diesel oil by 35 per cent. and 20 per cent. 
respectively. Stores are 10 per cent. dearer than two years 
ago, insurance costs 30 per cent. and repairs 30-50 per 
cent. more, according to the type of vessel, while wages 
are 20 per cent. higher. The great increase in the cost of 
shipbuilding, moreover, was hampering all classes of British 
shipping. Most sections of the industry, therefore, have 
had great difficulties in making ends meet. The Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association’s report covers similar 
ground. But its Policy Committee rightly pointed out 
(a) that no proposals could be of any permanent useful- 
ness and effect which did not have as their primary object 
the restoration and maintenance of world trade, (b) that 
Proposals for temporary Government action pending the 
restoration of trade must not be such as to prevent or 
impair the chances of trade expansion and that they must 
maintain justice of treatment as between the different 
elements of a competitive industry. An announcement of 
the Government’s policy is now awaited with interest. 


* * * 


_ Fallin Cocoa Prices.—Nearly six months have passed 
since the Cocoa Inquiry Commission published its report 
and three months since the Gold Coast Government 
appointed a Committee to report on the Commission’s pro- 
posals for co-operative marketing by the African growers. 
So far, however, no steps have been taken to support the 
cocoa market and the London price of Accra has fallen 
from 25s. per cwt. at the beginning of the season in 
October to its present level of 21s. per cwt. Supplies in 
the current season are more than ample; the 1938-39 main 
crop in the Gold Coast is now estimated at 260,000 tons, 
against a crop of 220,000 tons in 1937-38 and the pros- 
pects for the minor crop, to be harvested shortly, are also 
favourable. Supplies in the other West African countries 
will not be below the level of the previous season, and while 
the Brazilian crop may have suffered from unseasonable 
weather, a more liberal selling policy has recently been 
adopted in that country. Further, as the result of substan- 
tial purchases since the end of last year, stocks in traders’ 
hands have substantially increased; hence, in the absence 
of an unexpected spurt in consumption, buyers have no 
inducement to enter the market for any substantial 
amounts. The immediate outlook cannot be considered 
favourable, and some form of international agreement 
among producing interests would be of great value. 


* * * 
Oats and Barley Subsidy.—Shortly before Mr 


Morrison was transferred from the Ministry of Agriculture 
to the Duchy of Lancaster he announced that, in view of 
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the serious fall in barley prices, the rate of subsidy to the 
growers of barley and oats would be raised from 10s. to 
£1 per acre. Last week the new Minister of Agriculture, 
Sir Reginald Dorman Smith, told the House of Commons 
that the Government had now decided against the imme- 
diate raising of the subsidy. Instead, a new Bill would 
shortly be introduced which would embody the Govern- 
ment’s long-term proposals for assisting cereal growers. 
The details of the new scheme have not yet been an- 
nounced, but Sir Reginald stated that the new legislation 
‘would remove the restriction under which the receipt of 
deficiency payments for wheat now renders growers 1n- 
eligible for the barley and oats subsidy; further, the legis- 
lation would be made retrospective to include the 1938 
crop, and the original subsidy of 10s. per acre, now due to 
growers, would be counted as an advance payment of the 
further assistance contemplated. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that the Government have decided to abandon 
the temporary increase in subsidy, since, if special pay- 
ments are to be forthcoming whenever farmers produce an 
exceptionally good (or exceptionally poor) crop, the cost to 
the National Exchequer is likely to increase indefinitely. 
The details of their long-term proposals of assistance to 
cereal growers will be anxiously awaited. 


* * * 


Changes in the Retail Trade Index.—As was 
announced in the Board of Trade Journal of February 9th, 
the monthly index of retail sales, compiled by the Retail 
Distributors’ Association in co-operation with the Bank of 
England, has now been revised. The main change has been 
a shift in the base year, from 1933 to 1937, for which 
latter year more comprehensive data are available. The 
effect on the index of this change in the base year is shown 
in the following table, which gives on each base the annual 
a “4 the years 1932 to 1938 and the monthly index 
or 1938:— 


AVERAGE DaILy VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 


(1933 100) 


1937 = 100 





Two sub-groups have also been added, apparel and house- 
_ po for which indices of sales a available back 
to 1936. 


* * * 


Retail Trade in January.—The monthly index of 
the value of daily sales in January, on the new base 1937, 
shows little change compared with January, 1938. Sales of 
food and perishables fell by 0.3 per cent., while sales of 
other merchandise increased by 0.5 per cent. As the re- 
tailers’ year runs from February to January, the publica- 
tion of the latest figures enables comparison to be made 
with those of the 1937-38 season. Sales in all districts of 
Great Britain increased by only 1.8 per cent. in 1938-39, 
the rise being most marked in the early months of the year. 
The value of sales in Central and West London 
7 per cent. compared with 1937-38; all other distri 
registered an increase, which varied from 1.5 per cent. i 
the North-West district to 4.2 per cent. in Scotland. 
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R eduction in Tea Quota.—The increase in stocks of 
tea in bonded warehouses in this country, from 227.5 
million Ibs. at the end of January, 1938, to 252.6 million 
Ibs. at the end of last January, and the consequent fall in 
the average price realised at the London auctions, from 
14.49d. per Ib. during the first seven weeks of 1938 to 
13.57d. per Ib. during the corresponding period this year, 
prompted the International Tea Committee to recommend 
a reduction in the export quota at its meeting last Thurs- 
day. The quota for the year ended March 31, 1940, has 
been fixed at 90 per cent. of the standard exports, com- 
pared with 92} per cent. in 1938-39, 874 per cent. in 
1937-38 and 824 per cent. in 1936-37. The standard 
exports of India, Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies—the 
three countries adhering to the regulation scheme—are 
383.2 million lbs., 251.6 million Ibs. and 173.6 million Ibs. 
respectively. In 1937 the aggregate exports of these coun- 
tries were equivalent to 78 per cent. of world shipments. 
Some reduction in the quota was generally expected and, 
in view of the accumulation of stocks, was not unjustified. 


* * * 


Advance in Prices.—As the prices of staple com- 
modities are very sensitive to changes in market psycho- 
logy, it is not surprising that many of them were carried 
upwards by the revival of confidence, due to the relaxation 
in international political tension, and to the more optimis- 
tic view now taken of economic prospects in Britain and in 
the United States. The improvement is reflected in the 
rise in The Economist’s price indices for primary pro- 
ducts in this country and in the United States, as well as 
in the more comprehensive Economist and Irving Fisher 
indices. The latest official index for France, on the other 
hand, is a shade lower, while the figures for Germany and 
Italy show little change. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 
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Dec. 30 

1937 
Dec. 29 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 [143-8 | 97-0 
Mar. 2 143-1 | 138-7 | 164-5 | 120-3 | 138-1 |142-5 | 97:2 
Mar. 30 137-0 | 129-3 | 164-6 | 117-7 | 139-4 141-7 | 97-1 
Mar 35 137- 127-5 | 164-3 | 116-9 | 139-0 |142-8 | 97:0 
25 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 | 117-2 | 145-6 143-4 | 96-3 
June 22 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 Has 96°9 
Aug. 3 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 | 117-4 | 144-6 |142-4 | 97°5 
Aug. 31 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 |143-6 | 97:3 
Sept 28 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0 | 116°6 | 146-0 (144-2 | 97-0 
Oct. 26 134- 127-0 171-6 116-6 | 147-8 |145-1 | 97-3 
Nov. 23 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7 | 116-7 148-7 [143-8 | 97-7 
Dec. 121 132-4 | 126-5 | 175-7 | 115-6 | 148-7 |144-0 | 97-8 
Jon. 4 134-8 | 127-5 | 177-1 116-0 | 151-2 |144-3 | 98-0 
eb. 1 132-5 | 125-9 | 175-1 | 115-7 152-7 (144-9 | 97-9 
Feb. 15 132-4 | 124-1 | 174-6 | 115+3 | 153-5 [145-1 97°9 
ee. t | 388 | Bes : -9 | 116-0* 152-5$, ... | 97:9 

* This figure relates to February 25th. t Monthly average. 


Details of the constituent series of The Economist's 
complete index for this country are given below :— 


Sept. 18, Mar.2, Feb.15, Mar. 1, 
931 1938 1939 


(1927 = 100) 1939 
Cereals and meat... 64-5 88-7 68-3 68-5 
Other foods ......... 62-2 60:7 59-5 59-9 
Textiles ............ 57:3 52-7 53-5 
Minerals |........... 67-4 994-40 4 0-7 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 78-2 74:4 74:6 

Complete index 60-4 75-6 68-5 68-9 


1924 = 100,........ 52°2 


of an improvement in business activity in Britain and 
Americe- would Go sulicienr w see ti meoviort's re-stocking 
vement. 
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TuE latest news from industrial centres 
is much more cheerful. The coal trade 
is active and the output of iron and 
steel appears to be expanding rapidly. 
Tinplate manufacturers have secured 
substantial orders. The volume of busi- 
ness secured by the textile trades has 
increased, a feature being the improve- 
ment in the cotton trade. The Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce ballot 
on the Cotton Industry Reorganisation 
Bill resulted in an overwhelming 
majority of merchants voting against 
the proposals. Of the merchantsengaged 
in the home trade, 74 per cent. were 
against the proposals, while 82 per cent. 
of export merchants expressed opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, 72 per cent. 
of the producing sections supported 
the plan. The ballot conducted by the 
Board of Trade on the Bill has been 
completed, and the results are expected 
to be announced within a few days. 

The importance of the British In- 
dustries Fair to the industrial world has 
been well shown in the past fortnight 
by the record attendances at each of the 
three sections—at Olympia, Earl’s 
Court and Castle Bromwich. The 
volume of both orders placed and of 
inquiries received has given satisfaction 
to the stall-holders and it is worthy of 
note that many inquiries have come 
from overseas buyers, both in Europe 
and other parts of the world. 


Coal 


Sheffield.— The demand for house- 
hold coal has eased, but it is still not 
easy to secure full deliveries of some 
qualities. There is not much change in 
industrial steams, demand for which is 
relatively quiet. Small coal is plentiful, 
and is not fully taken up. Best loco- 
motive hards are in good request. 
Demand for electricity and gas fuels is 
well maintained, and coke works are 
taking moderate deliveries of smalls. 
Although there is a steady market for 
coke for industrial purposes, central- 
heating qualities are in smaller demand. 

The export market continues dull. 
Bunker coal is in normal demand. 
Prices are unchanged. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — With the 
exception of Northumberland steam 
smalls, the coal market in this area 
remains steady, large coals being par- 
ticularly firm. The reduction in the 
price of Northumberland steam smalls 
has brought a little more inquiry for 
this grade, but the position remains 
weak and is causing considerable em- 
barrassment to collieries which are hav- 
ingtocarry large stocks. There has been 
some good buying of Durham coals in 
the past week; the Helsingfors Elec- 
tricity Works have bought 30,000 tons 
of Dur smalls, whilst the Oslo Gas 
Works ‘have bought 40,000 tons of 
coking coal, these contracts being placed 
at Current prices. The coke market in 
both the inland and export sections 
remains quiet. 


x‘ 


Glasgow.— With the coming of 
milder weather supplies have generally 
caught up with demand, and except 


in the case of best qualities of house- 
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hold fuel, there are now almost no 
arrears of deliveries to overtake. Colliery 
stocks, however, are light, so that the 
seasonal contraction in buying appears 
unlikely to have a marked effect. Pro- 
ducers in many cases are well booked 
for export business over the summer 
months, but orders for March ship- 
ment are below requirements. Foreign 
buyers expect the usual reduction of 1s. 
Or more per ton, which producers are 
reluctant to concede owing to the nego- 
tiations now in progress in the inter- 
national market, and also (on the ques- 
tion of inter-district competition) in 
the home field. Industrial demand 
maintains recent proportions, and the 
utility and railways undertakings are 
still substantial buyers. 


* 


Cardiff. There was an improve- 
ment last week in the volume of ship- 
ments at the South Wales docks, but, 
at 352,500 tons, exports were still 
38,000 tons less than in the correspond- 
ing week last year. For the month of 
February the provisional returns of 
clearances for foreign destinations give 
a total of 788,386 tons for 24 working 
days, compared with 978,642 tons in 
January (26 working days), and 
1,003,245 tons in February, 1938 (24 
working days). Current inquiries con- 
tinue restricted, and part-time working 
is reported from many parts of the 
coalfield. Some of the washed steam 
coals, particularly the dry classes, are 
relatively scarce, but in other classes 
the supply is in excess of the demand. 
Prices are nominally unchanged. 

The joint audit of the coalfield for 
the three months ended January shows 
a credit balance of only £14,761, 
against £41,559 in the preceding three 
months and £388,129 in the quarter 
ended January, 1938. The proceeds per 
ton, at 16s. 1.09d., averaged 4.33d. per 
ton less than a year ago, while costs of 
production increased by 1s. 1.59d. 
There is to be no change in the general 
wage rate for the next three months. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield. —Although business in 
iron is slow, the outlook is regarded 
more confidently. Consumers are still 
unwilling to place long contracts for 
forge and foundry iron, probably be- 
cause prices are not fixed for a definite 
period. Transactions in hematite are 
better, and there is less hesitation to 
buy forward. There are some inquiries 
for finished iron, but the bar mills are 
not regularly occupied. 

The steel section of the market is 
becoming much more active, with a 
more substantial demand for both basic 
and acid billets. Wire rods, strip and 
bars are in good request, while the call 
for structural steel is expanding. 

The iron and steel scrap market has 
come to life, largely on rumours of an 
impending shortage. Consumption 1s 
increasing, especially of steelmaking 
scrap, and business is good in most 
sections. 

* 


Middlesbrough.—In addition to 
Government orders under the A.R.P. 
schemes, local steelworks are experienc- 


ing a better commercial demand. Semi- 
finished steel continues in good re- 
quest. Sheet mills are busy. Other de- 
partments have booked orders for rails 
for Denmark, whilst shipments of pipes 
to South Africa are being made regu- 
larly under contract. 

An additional blast furnace is being 
put into operation shortly for the 
manufacture of basic pig iron at Messrs 
Dorman, Long and Company’s Redcar 
Works. It is also announced that that 
company intends starting additional 
steel furnaces and rolling mills at their 
Cleveland works. 

The pig iron market continues firm. 
Shipments of pig iron from the Tees in 
February amounted to 3,010 tons, 
against 1,421 tons in January. The im- 
ports of iron ore during February 
amounted to 96,355 tons, compared 
with 105,128 tons for the previous 
month. Blast-furnace coke is in good 
supply, the price being maintained at 
24s. 2d. per ton on trucks at the ovens. 
Merchants have to meet a big de- 
mand for heavy steel scrap. Shipments 
of manufactured iron and steel from 
the Tees during February amounted to 
34,273 tons, of which 20,456 tons went 
abroad. 


* 


Glasgow. — Steelmakers in the 
West of Scotland are maintaining a 
high level of production and the 
volume of new business placed is grati- 
fying, including as it does almost every 
class of material. Various engineering 
firms and builders of steel structures in 
Glasgow and other districts have re- 
cently secured some very important 
contracts and much of the steel material 
required is being obtained from West 
of Scotland steel works. Sheet makers 
are now fully employed not only with 
air raid shelters, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of the 
plant, but on work for other purposes, 
and recent bookings both of black and 
galvanised sheets are considered satis- 
factory. While some branches of the 
tube trade are busy and have several 
months’ work on hand, others are find- 
ing business quiet. 


* 


Cardiff.—— ‘The recent improvement 
in the condition of the tinplate trade 
has been maintained and more mills 
are being brought into commission. The 
usual Canadian order for about one 
million boxes per annum with Richard 
Thomas and Company has been re- 
newed for the current year, and it is 
reported that a contract for this annual 
quantity has been arranged for a period 
of five years. New business has also been 
arranged on the Swansea Metal Ex- 
change. Shipments of tinplates in the 
week ended February 23rd were about 
50 per cent. greater than in the previous 
week, but they were still lower than 
those in the corresponding period last 
year. The manufacture of black and 
corrugated sheets is also more active 
than it has been for a considerable 
period, and this expansion in the 
market for finished products is reacting 
favourably on the heavier branches of 
the industry. 
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News from Abroad.—The uneasi- 
ness of consumers concerning the 
future price trend and the uncertain 
political outlook are still holding up a 
seasonal revival on international steel 
markets. Considering the flow of orders 
to consumers of heavy steel products 
and the low stocks in consumers 
works, the reluctance in covering re- 
quirements is difficult to understand, 
but the view is widely held that a re- 
vival is due very soon. The position of 
steel producers is, however, mitigated 
by substantial Government orders for 
defence materials. 

Competition of outsiders and the 
anxiety of a smaller member of the 
Cartel to secure orders were responsible 
for slight disturbances on some mar- 
kets. As to the American offers, the 
Comptoirs have made preparations to 
adjust prices in order to maintain their 
position. The demand for plates and 
sheets is relatively better than that for 
other finished products, but price con- 
cessions are still in vogue. Purchases of 
hoops have fallen off and quotations 
have been slightly reduced on some 
markets. As to the conditions on the 
individual markets, Scandinavia has re- 
mained an active buyer and small 
orders have come forward from the Far 
East and South America. Some large 
inquiries from the Far East, especially 
Japan, are on the market. 

As regards the revision of quotas in 
connection with the partition of 
Czecho-Slovakia, which was recently 
subject to negotiations of the Co- 
ordinating Committee, the existing pro- 
visional agreement on the Polish quota 
has been prolonged, the quota for 
March being reduced by 20 per cent., 
which is regarded as a disappointing 
solution by the Poles. The European 
Tube Cartel has been able to overcome 
the difficulties raised by the Czecho- 
Slovak territorial changes so that a pro- 
longation of this Cartel is now assured. 
The Executive Committee of the Cartel 
will mect next week in Luxemburg. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Demand 
has continued more active. Spinners 
and manufacturers have more work on 
hand than a month ago, and delivery 
instructions against old contracts are 
better. Raw cotton prices have tended 
to rise. The trade improvement is re- 
flected in the larger forwardings of 
cotton from Liverpool to spinners, the 
average weekly deliveries during the 
past month having been 49,231 bales, 
against 46,178 bales in January. No 
important developments have taken 
place with regard to the proposals in 
the United States for releasing supplies 
of cotton, and the opinion is gaining 
ground that no major change will be 
made until next year. 

Demand for yarn has increased. More 
business has been done in American 
qualities, especially ring beams, and 
prices have stiffened. Freer operations 
have taken place in Egyptian counts for 
home consumption. Further buying has 
occurred in tyre yarns for Germany. 

_ The improvement in the demand for 
piece-goods has been maintained, and 
some manufacturers have sold more 
than their output. Shippers to India are 
still waiting for the terms of the new 
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active. Printed and dyed goods have 
moved off fairly freely for South 
America. Heavy goods have been sold 
for South Africa and sheetings for Aus- 
tralia. Buyers for the home trade houses 
have placed numerous orders. Some 
manufacturers have re-started idle 
looms. Big contracts are pending in 
drills for the Chinese Government, the 
quantity wanted being about 20,000,000 
yards. 


* 


Wool (Bradford) .— Conditions in 
the wool textile industry have improved 
somewhat during the past fortnight. 
Wool has continued to keep remarkably 
firm overseas, which has helped to 
stimulate the home industry, and big 
quantities have been sold each week in 
all selling centres since Christmas. 

There has been a slight increase in 
machinery activity. During the past 
two weeks there has been a considerable 
increase in delivery particulars for tops 
—a sign that spinners are busier. At 
the present time the hosiery section of 
the trade is more active than for the 
past two or three years, the cold 
weather of the current winter promoting 
big saleS of underwear fabrics which 
have directly benefited the wool trade. 
The dress goods trade for the coming 
spring and summer does not develop as 
it should, due no doubt to the increase 
in the imports of Continental dress 
goods, which are subsidised by different 
Governments, particularly the Italian. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Like the Stock Exchanges, the com- 
modity markets have been infected by 
the improvement in confidence, due to 
the expectation of economic revival in 
this country and in the United States. 
While there are still no signs of a rush 
to buy, many consumers now seem less 
disinclined to cover their requirements 
further ahead, and the prices of many 
sensitive commodities have tended to 
advance. 

Among non-ferrous metals, copper, 
lead, spelter and tin were all marked 
up a little during the week ended last 
en Rubber and raw cotton 
were dearer. Wheat prices showed 
little change, despite the slack demand, 
but raw sugar prices tended upwards. 

\he improvement in prices in the 
United States is reflected in Moody's 
index for staple commodities (Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 = 100) which rose from 


143.8 on February 21st to 145.4 0 
March Ist, r 
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American copper market for three 
months, and thus deserves attention. 


* 


Tin. — The tin market was also 
favourably affected by the rise on Wall 
Street and its price closed on Wednes- 
day £2 Ss..up at £214 15s. per ton. 
This improvement is particularly satis- 
factory, as the February statistics, pub- 
lished on Wednesday, disappointed the 
market. ing to Messrs A. Strauss 
and Company, Limited, the total visible 
supply increased last month by 881 tons 
to 33,652 tons; mew supplies, at 9,165 
tons, were 457 tons up on the month, 
but on the other hand world deliveries 
declined by 1,411 tons to 6,331 tons. 
The low level of deliveries and the rise 
in stocks has rendered the I.T.C.’s task 
in fixing the quotas for the second 
quarter of this year even more difficult 
than it was before. The meeting of the 
Committee has been postponed from 
March 15th to March 22nd this week, 
a fact which indicates that the Com- 
mittee intends to make its decision as 
late as possible in order to get a clearer 
view of the market trend. In the 
United States the tinplate industry’s 
activity has now risen to 52.5 per cent. 
of capacity against 45 per cent. a month 
ago and activity is also on the increase 
in South Wales. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead showed no change this week and 
closed at £14 5s. per ton, while the 
spelter price closed 2s. 6d. higher at 
£13 11s, 3d. per ton. The demand fluc- 
tuated considerably from day to day, 
but as sellers were rather reserved the 
fluctuations had no effect on prices. 
Home warehouse stocks of lead 
totalled 13,976 tons on February 28th 
against 12,856 tons on January 31st, 
and stocks of spelter in official ware- 
houses in this country rose from 25,049 
tons to 25,771 tons. Even at the higher 
level, however, stocks of both metals 
are still comparatively low. According 
to the Metallgesellschaft, the world’s 
lead smelter output amounted to 
1,617,498 metric tons in 1938, against 
1,698,875 tons in 1937, and the zinc 
smelter output totalled 1,576,635 tons 
compared with 1,668,653 tons. In both 
cases the decline was solely due to the 
lower United States supplies, since pro- 
duction ~ outside the United States 


production was already in excess of 
consumption in 1937. 


Grains 
Tue grain market has recently been 


passing through a very quict perioe. 
European demand for wheat is slow, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


EFFECTS OF TRADE RECESSION 


SERIOUS DECLINE IN TRAFFICS 


RAILWAY CHARGES FOR MERCHANDISE 


CLAIMS FOR COMPLETE EQUALITY WITH OTHER FORMS OF TRANSPORT 


CO-ORDINATION IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


LORD STAMP ON THE “SQUARE DEAL” 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway Company was held, on the 24th ultimo, at 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E., chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The Chairman: I will now ask the secretary to read the notice 
convening the meeting. 

The Secretary (Mr Owen Glynne Roberts, C.B.E.) read the 
notice accordingly. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I now lay on the table 
the report and accounts for the past year, and as they have been in 
your hands for some days I presume you will, as usual, take them 
as read. 


THE LATE MR CHARLES BOOTH 


The company have suffered a severe loss since our last meeting, 
for it is my sad duty to report the death by accident on December 
9th last of our colleague, Mr Charles Booth, of Liverpool, whose 
family have been associated with Liverpool and Warrington for over 
300 years. His great-uncle, Henry Booth, was the first secretary of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the inventor of the screw 
coupling, and shared with Stephenson the prize for the “ Rocket.” 
Charles Booth himself, who was at one time chairman of the old 
Midland Railway, joined that company’s board in 1898 and was an 
original director of this company. He was a man of broad 
sympathies and great kindliness, and it was said of him, in his rela- 
tionships with labour as chairman of the Employers’ Association of 
the Port of Liverpool and a member of the Docks and Harbour 
Board, that he had taught all classes to trust to his sense of justice 
and to count on his sympathetic understanding. He had sound 
judgment and great business experience, and will be difficult to 
replace. 

We shall also suffer a great loss by the retirement of our dear 
friend Sir Thomas Williams, whom nature seems to have en- 
dowed with perennial youth. He was first employed by the Mon- 
mouthshire Railway and by the Great Western, and then his 
services were acquired by the London and North Western Railway 
as part of the “ working stock” of the Sirhowy Railways when they 
absorbed it in 1876. It was one of the best bargains they ever 
made. We have been more than fortunate in having had for so long 
the benefit of his great experience, his constant energy and his 
chairmanship of the Birmingham Canal. He is a standing refuta- 
ion of the theorists who set a fixed age for retirement as the limit 
ef directorial usefulness. 

I ought to refer to a face we shall never see at these meetings 
again, for Mr Eric Charles McAdam died in August last. He was 
a stern critic of the administration, but the interest he took in all 
Phases of the company’s affairs and the sincerity of his convictions 
will always be a pleasant memory. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


We have strengthened our position in Scotland by the appoint- 
ment to the Scottish Committee of Mr Murray Stephen, the chair- 


man of Alexander Stephen and Sons, shipbuilders, of Linthouse, 
who is the sixth Stephen in direct succession as head of that firm. 

During the year Mr C. R. Byrom retired from the position of 
chief operating manager, and we hope he may be spared many years 
to enjoy his well-earned rest. He has been succeeded by Mr T. W. 
Royle, an officer of vigour and great experience. 

When we lent the services of Mr. E. J. H. Lemon to the Govern- 
ment for a time as Director-General of Aircraft Production, Mr 
Ashton Davies (our chief commercial manager) was appointed acting 
vice-president, and Mr T. E. Argile acting chief commercial 
manager. You will, I know, be sorry to hear that Mr Ashton 
Davies has been seriously ill, but he has made a good recovery and 
is resuming his important work next month. 

Mr J. H. Follows, who retired from the position of vice-president 
in March, 1932, had continued up to date to serve the company 
faithfully as their representative on the boards of several companies 
in which we are interested. He was a man of outstanding person- 
ality, and the company is the poorer by his death. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


At our last meeting I pointed out that for the fourth successive 
year our railway traffic receipts had increased and that for the first 
eight weeks of 1938 we had improved on 1937 by £317,000, and 
the general prospect over our system was that trade would be just 
about the same level in 1938 as in 1937. 

By the end of the seventeenth week, however, the increase had 
been wiped out, and for the remainder of the year there was a 
serious decline, resulting in a final decrease of railway traffic receipts 
amounting to £3,005,000—a decline which has continued so far in 
1939 at the average rate of £78,000 per week. 

The reasons for the decline are well known to you—-a sharp 
recession in trade since March, which was accentuated by the inter- 
national situation, and a further diversion of certain classes of 
merchandise traffic to other forms of transport, coupled with reduc- 
tions of rates for vulnerable traffic retained. In addition, large 
stocks had been built up by various trading interests in 1937, and 
there was a consequent fall in traffic conveyed in 1938. 


TRAFFIC REDUCTIONS 


I gave you last year the decreases in the various classes of railway 
traffic receipts in 1937 as compared with 1929, and repeating these 
figures in relation to those for 1938 will best indicate where we have 


uffered. 
, Reduction per cent. of 1929. 


In 1937. In 1938. 
Passengers ... aes i ioe ae 5.6 
Parcels, etc. saad ans sie) ee 6.1 
Merchandise (Class 7 and upwards) 14.4 21.6 
Merchandise (Classes 1-6) we OS 20.7 
Coal ‘sae ase aie pei 3.8 6.1 
Livestock ... sag oe sue,., ae 36.2 
Total railway traffic receipts a oe 12.4 
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The figures in each case reflect the increase in charges which came 
into force on October 1, 1937, and but for this decline would have 


been even more marked. 


A SATISFACTORY FEATURE 


The one satisfactory feature is the further growth in the pas- 
senger receipts, which were considerably aided by the travel to the 
Glasgow Exhibition in 1938, but, on the other hand, in 1937 there 
was a substantial volume of special business in connection with the 
Coronation. While passenger numbers in 1938 declined by 54 per 
cent. compared with 1937, there was a growth in long distance 
traffic, with an overall increase of £165,000. The Christmas holiday 
week illustrates this point. You will recollect that sudden frost and 
snowstorms greatly interfered with the arrangements of the public 
in that week. There was a severe reduction in the numbers of short- 
distance passengers who would normally have travelled to football 
matches which were cancelled or for various recreationary purposes. 
On the other hand, there was an abnormal number of passengers for 
that time of the year on the long-distance trains because of the 
difficulty of road conditions. There were natural difficulties in 
efiecting the change in our working arrangements, with snow and 
ice impediments, but they were well overcome, and although we 
received some complaints of delays, there were even more thanks 
from passengers who appreciated the manner in which the weather 
conditions were defeated by the really excellent work of our staff as 
a whole, to whom I sent a special message of thanks. 


MERCHANDISE RESULTS 


The merchandise results are the most serious, and it is the 
cumulative effect of our losses here which has led us to make repre- 
sentations to the Government, to which I will return later. Although 
the major cause of the decline in 1938 in the merchandise receipts, 
in classes 1 to 6, is the condition of the heavy industries, there have 
been losses of certain traffics to road conveyance. The latter diffi- 
culty is more marked in classes 7 to 21, which in the upper ranges 
are less affected by trade conditions as a whole. Here we have seen 
distinct losses of both old and new types of traffic, some of them 
due to pressure on traders (to whom I have referred before) who 
recognise that the classified rate system required by Parliament 
imposes higher rates in terms of weight on the higher classified 
traffics and do not wish to disturb this balanced system. They have, 
however, now been instructed by certain ultimate consignees to 
obtain tenders for road conveyance on a weight basis, and although 
both they and the consignees know the ultimate result, they must 
follow their instructions. The result is a loss of present rail-borne 
traffic and a lowering of railway rates to retain similar future traffic 
to the railways with further damage to the Parliamentary scales of 
rates which are not based on weight considerations alone. 


EXPENDITURE 


The losses of traffic receipts are, for the reasons I have stated, 
almost entirely due to causes outside our control. When, however, 
we turn to the expenditure side of the accounts we get into a field 
where the amount controllable is substantial. ‘We cannot control 
prices of materials and rates of wages, although we do our best to 
see that they are reasonable, and in certain cases we can resort to 
alternatives, where efficiency and safety are not affected. 


ECONOMIES EFFECTED 


I have told you on various occasions the many steps we have taken 
to effect economies and of the budget system we have in force to 
ration expenditure. When, in 1932, I explained the rearrangement 
of our budgeting plans, I pointed out that a good deal of time and 
experience must elapse before they would yield all their logical 
implications and give their most productive results. Clearly, the 
most difficult part is the forecasting of the probable receipts, or sales 
of transport, and last year our first forecasts were far from the mark 
because they were based upon the equally wrong forecasts by the 
different industries of their respective prospects. I told you a year 
ago broadly what they were, and was more amused than annoyed 
when last September, in the midst of the unprecedented difficulties 


' then, two or three stockholders wrote me pointing out our error. 


Stockholders, moreover, often get confused between ordinary revenue 
expenditure and expenditure on capital works which they think ought 
to be curtailed but which really does not affect the year’s results in 
any way. 
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REVENUE FORECASTS MODIFIED 


We, in fact, modify our forecasts as circumstances change and 
naturally did so more than once during the year. These revenue 
forecasts influence our expenditure forecasts, which have been greatly 
developed and extended in recent years, and were of the utmost value 
last year. While certain controllable outlay must by its nature be 
settled well in advance and cannot quickly be altered without dis- 
turbance to our customers—train schedules are an illustration—other 
outlay can be modified. Week by week throughout the year the 
matter was closely watched, and we cut our coat according to our 
cloth, each department and each part of it working very closely to 
plan, with the results I have mentioned. 


Maintenance expenditure was reduced by £77,000 and without 
curtailment of any essential work. Less renewal work was per- 
formed, but that does not affect the charges to the year’s expenditure 
as the annual provisions are independent of the work done in any 
one year. These provisions as a whole were practically the same in 
1938 as in 1937, reductions due to standardisation of stock being 
balanced by the effects of price changes and by a growth in the 
provision we make to equalise the charges for renewal of worn-out 
works or for writing off redundant works. 


OPERATING EXPENDITURE 


Operating expenditure increased by £63,000, which was more than 
accounted for by increased prices of coal and other materials, as 
retrenchments in numbers of staff more than offset the higher rates 
of wages. An interesting figure is the coal charge for locomotive 
running, which was £83 less than in 1937 out of a total of 
£4,886,000. There are three factors in this: — 


Increased cost per ton of coal used ... .-» £201,750 
Decreased cost due to less mileage £153,104 
Decreased cost due to less consump- 





tion per mile ... ees «-» £48,729 
201,833 
Net decrease ... Pes meen £83 


Even these three parts cover variations in types of coal, mileage 
and locomotives, and show the danger of considering total figures 
alone which have apparently the same meaning. 


SUPERANNUATION FUND 


Three years ago I referred to our superannuation fund, and told 
you that we had provided for an additional actuarial liability as 
from 1935, and that the whole position would be reviewed later. 
We have now completed our examination of this and all other like 
liabilities, and this has resulted in a decrease in the annual charge to 
general charges by £204,000 per annum, and the present figure will 
repeat itself annually until such time as new actuarial circumstances 
may require a revision. 

The other railway expenditure calls for no special comment, and 
this brings me to the net railway receipts, which at £10,856,000 are 
£2,780,000 less than in 1937. The total reduction is, of course, 
most disappointing, but it compares very favourably with the loss 
of £3,022,000 in railway gross receipts when it is borne in mind 
that the expenditure is heavily swollen by the increase in prices and 
Wages rates, which I shall refer to again later. 


OTHER NET RECEIPTS 


The other businesses and interest items show the same gencral 
results as those from railway working and show a reduction over all 
of £231,000. 


The Joint Lines improvement of £136,000 is largely a non- 
recurring one, due to a special credit of £40,000 for corrections of 
payment for local rates which have followed the reductions on the 
main lines. The receipts have also been assisted by amendments of 
past pooling balances with the owning companies. 

An increase in rents of £28,000 is very satisfactory having regard 
to the many sales of surplus property which we have effected in 
recent years and which, including £464,000 in 1938, have resulted 
in credits to capital account since 1923 of £4,250,000—an impor- 
tant liberation of our capital resources for employment in other 
directions. 


RAILWAY CHARGES FOR MERCHANDISE TRAFFIC 


I shall be surprised and disappointed if any of you are not fully 
aware of the proposals which we have made to the Government 
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through the Minister of Transport for a drastic revision of the law 
governing the fixation and quotation of charges for the conveyance 
of all classes of merchandise traffic and the statutory requirements 
attaching to them. It has become known as the claim for a 
“ Square Deal” because we have asked for complete equality with 
our competitors, principally road hauliers and coastwise shipping, 
who are entirely free from the mass of statute and case law and 
governmental regulation imposed upon us. 

In my maiden speech to you as chairman eleven years ago I dealt 
—not with maiden brevity—with our disabilities, and I have not 
failed to refer to them at each subsequent annual meeting. In 
February, 1928, I was most concerned with the undercharges made 
on our competitors for their use of the public roads and the need 
for powers to operate our own road transport. These powers we 
ultimately secured with satisfactory results, which disproved the 
fears of the opponents to our application and the pessimistic critics 
of the use of our powers, who suggested we were going to lose 
millions of money, indulge in wasteful competition, secure a mono- 
poly, rook the public, etc. 


CO-ORDINATION IN PUBLIC INTEREST 


I see that then I put in the forefront first the public interest, 
including the interests of those such as the heavy industries who are 
more or less compelled to use the rail, and secondly justice to the 
railway shareholders. I then stated that transport by road and rail 
required co-ordination in the public interest, and that the most 
economic combination of these two means for each particular set of 
circumstances must be discovered and made available, and that with 
road powers the railways would be able to explore the possibilities 
of co-ordination by voluntary arrangement between the two parties. 
We have, in fact, very largely secured this on the passenger side, but 
on the goods side our success has been small because of the far 
greater number of operators who could not only “ cry havoc” but, 
owing to their use of their freedom, played havoc with our commer- 
cial department working under a shackled rate system. 

I further pointed out that we had no desire to force traffic on to 
the rails, but that every ton of traffic which economically ought to 
be on the rails and went on the roads was a loss to you and 
burdened the heavy industries unnecessarily. 

I have inflicted upon you this glance at the past because it aids 
a true perspective now. 

Since 1928 a system of regulating road haulage licences has been 
introduced which in some respects bears a slight resemblance to the 
obligation placed upon the promoters of a new railway line to show 
that their proposals are in the public interest, but, of course, unlike 
railway promotions in the past, the new licensee is not required to 
pay compensation for damage to other providers of transport. 


TRANSPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL'S REPORT 


But as regards co-ordination in charges nothing has been done. 
After several years’ protests by the railway companies a Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1928 to report upon transport ques- 
tions. In its final report in 1931 it found it impossible to make 
@ positive proposal on co-ordination, but recommended the setting 
up of a Transport Advisory Council for the purpose, amongst other 
things, of advising the Minister of Transport on the co-ordination 
of transport. In 1933 this Council was authorised by Parliament 
and set up in 1934. It dealt with various other matters, and after 
Prolonged discussions in July, 1937, reported to the Minister on 
road and rail transport, expressing the view that all forms of trans- 
port should, where practicable, be rate controlled and recommended 
that legislative steps should be taken at the earliest possible moment 
for machinery to secure uniformity of wages throughout the road 
transport industry, observing that no real co-ordination as between 
road and rail would be possible without it. The Council further 
recommended the internal creation of a rate structure by the road 
transport industry and the setting up of machinery for its enforce- 
ment, including a Road Rates Tribunal, and it was hoped that road 
and rail rates agreements would then be achieved on a voluntary 
basis. The Minister of Transport announced, as I informed you a 
year ago, that the Government accepted the broad principles of the 
Feport and proposed to introduce legislation accordingly. This was 
not introduced in the 1937-38 session or referred to in the King’s 
Speech opening the 1938-39 session. 


ATTITUDE OF ROAD INTERESTS 


Since July, 1937, road competition increased steadily in the 
weg I have earlier explained, and certain road interests developed 
Strong attack on the railways, completely misrepresenting their 
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position and suggesting that the adoption of the 1937 report would 
lead to a railway monopoly. The railways made no reply beyond 
representations to the Government upon the development of new 
diversions of traffic which were seriously impairing the railway rate 
structure required by Parliament, and making enquiries on the pros- 
pects of legislation on the report. No assurances were apparent 
after the legislative programme of the Government for 1938-39 was 
published, so the railways submitted new constructive proposals to 
the Government and asked for early action on them. 

These Proposals are briefly condensed in the report before you. 
The existing statutory regulation of the railway charges for convey- 
ance of merchandise and the requirements attached thereto should 
be repealed and the railways thus placed on terms of equality with 
other forms of transport. Such equality would remove particular 
obstacles which have been cumulatively prejudicial to the efficiency 
of the railways in recent years, and would then assist Parliament to 
deal with transport charges generally by equal regulations, and it is 
hoped lead to a large measure of co-ordination of transport. 

We were criticised from various quarters by statements that this 
was a somersault, a volte-face or something else equally picturesque, 
that we wished to penalise the heavy trades, that we wished to favour 
the heavy trades at the expense of the small traders, that we were 
not entitled to equality on rates because passenger trains in London 
were overcrowded at the peak hours or because particular long- 
distance trains had run late in a blizzard, that the heating apparatus 
did not always work, that the remedy was to close unspecified branch 
lines, that the remedy was to write off some of your capital (making 
the present unfair return of profits look prettier on paper), that the 
creation of one huge transport amalgamation was the remedy. In 
short, that we should not now have equality because justice to us 
might check interests who are now gaining daily by the injustice and 
by delay in putting it right. 


AN INTOLERABLE SITUATION 


Might I again hark back to what I have said to you before—this 
time in 1933, six years ago. 

I then explained the nature of the statutory regulation of these 
charges, the classification under which Parliament placed higher 
charges on valuable goods and lower charges on the less valuable 
goods of the heavy trades, and the inroads of road hauliers on the 
former traffics. I added and I quote verbatim: — 

“While we believe that reasonable regulation of conditions 
must be in the interests of all branches of the transport service, 
if it is not to fall into chaos, which in the long run will inflict 
far more damage upon the user than any immediate advantages he 
may snatch from it, at the same time the existing situation is 
intolerable. The effect of an entirely free-lance and irresponsible 
competitor upon the system of rates classification is of immense 
importance to the public and the heavy trades, and the immediate 
gains of a section of the community will be dearly bought at the 
expense of the remainder if a solution is not found.” 

If the present proposals are a somersault the reason is to be found 
in the fact that a situation which I described as intolerable six years 
ago has grown worse to the knowledge of everyone, including the 
Government, and nothing has been done. That is why we urge 
Parliament, as the protectors of the interests of the public and not 
of a section of it, for a Square Deal—Now. 

The proposals have been referred to the Transport Advisory 
Committee, of which I am a member, and I do not now propose to 
comment on their proceedings. I hope, however, that adequate and 
early action will be taken in Parliament, and if no proposals are 
made or proposals which your board consider inadequate, they will 
summon a special meeting of the stockholders of all classes, for this 
is a matter which affects the debenture stockholders also, in order 
to make the companies’ position clear to you and to the public in 
general. 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH ROAD HAULIERS 


While I cannot at this stage give you the detailed position of the 
discussions, it is clear that we are being opposed by powerful in- 
terests, but I would refer to the arrangements entered into with the 
road haulage organisations, particulars of which have been published. 

Contingent upon our proposals being adopted—and the road 
interests are prepared to support them—we shall co-operate actively 
with them for a new stage in transport history, the co-ordination of 
rates and services, and the spirit in which they have made this 
arrangement augurs well for a resolute joint attack upon this difficult 


problem. 
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“SQUARE DEAL” POINTS 


Meanwhile we have already indicated ways in which you, as 
shareholders, can help us. When you discuss the railway com- 
panies’ claim for a “ Square Deal” with your friends be sure they 
understand the following points :— 

The railways want to be free, like their competitors, to make 
charges by ordinary commercial methods. 

They no longer possess a monopoly and old restrictions are no 
longer necessary. 

They do not oppose regulation, provided it applies to all alike. 

They have already undertaken that their charges shall be 
reasonable, and that the trader will have the right to appeal 
against any charge he thinks unreasonable—this is more than the 
trader has at present. 

The small trader will have the same rights as the big one. 

The railways desire true co-ordination of transport in the 
national interest. The “Square Deal” is a step towards co- 
ordination, which is impossible under present conditions. 

The “ Square Deal” does not restrict anyone else. 

The need for action is urgent, not because of yesterday’s traffics 
or to-morrow’s, but because of the cumulative effect of many 
years’ erosion. 


THE PROSPECT 


What can I now profitably say upon the prospects ahead with all 
the world guessing? The railway prospects depend upon economic 
prospects, and economic prospects are particularly dependent upon 
international political prospects, and these in turn are in the lap of 
several considerable gods. 

Reports from the separate industries are varied and uncertain, 
and cannot be easily summarised, though there seems to be 
discernible on balance a little more optimism in the last two or 
three weeks. It would not be honest to put it any higher, and I 
can only say that your officers and staff who have responded so 
magnificently to every call made upon them in 1938 are ready to 
secure the best from all that may come in 1939. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

On the question of the re-election of a director who was over 
70 years of age a poll was demanded and the meeting adjourned for 
a fortnight. 





TARRAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
NEW FINANCE SUCCESSFULLY ARRANGED 


At an extraordinary genéral meeting of Tarran Industries, Limited, 
held, on the Ist instant, in London, Mr Robert G. Tarran, M.1.0.B., 
the chairman, said:—Arrangements have been made with the 
Federated Trust and Finance Corporation, Limited, to underwrite 
an issue of £175,000 54 per cent. convertible registered redeemable 
notes. It has been decided, and we feel that you will be in full 
agreement, that this offer should be made to existing shareholders 
and not to the public, as the notes offer a good income return, 
redemption at a favourable premium, and the prospect of a substan- 
tial capital profit by virtue of the conversion rights, 


£2,000,000 CONTRACTS 


During the past year, owing to the shortage of working capital, 
a number of first-class contracts have had to be refused. There is 
ample new work available, and, having regard to the reputation and 
excellent organisation of your company, we shall, with the proposed 
new capital, be in a position to add considerably to our earning 
capacity. Even with our present capital we have contracts in pro- 
gress and on hand totalling over £2,000,000. 

You may have read in the Press that building activities are being 
curtailed, but I should like to emphasise that this applies principally 
to private and speculative building and does not apply to Govern- 
ment Departments, municipalities, and other public bodies, which do 
not publish a full programme of their intended operations. It is 
on these latter sources that we mainly rely for our business. I can 
readily visualise an expenditure of over £200,000,000 during the 
mext five to ten years on public works and slum clearance, not 
including the huge trunk road development schemes which must go 
forward, in all of which we and our well-organised subsidiaries are 
excellently equipped to participate. 

Your company has earned very satisfactory profits in the past, and 
with the proposed additional capital I look forward to the extension 
of our business, increasing profits, and the distribution of dividends. 

Resolutions increasing the capital of the company and extending 
the borrowing powers of the directors were passed unanimously, 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL COMPANY 
RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual meeting of this company was held, on the 28th 
ultimo, at Milton Hall, Manchester, Sir Frederick J. West presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said:—In 1938 
tonnage was less than the record figure of the previous year by 
nearly 650,000 tons, resulting in a reduction of receipts by over 
£100,000. 

The fact that our receipts at the half-year showed a decrease of 
only £7,000 reflects the dislocation of trade consequent upon the 
European crisis. 

Ship Canal tolls, ship dues and miscellaneous receipts showed a 
decrease of £101,914. Railway working, including Bridgewater 
railways, a decrease of £27,318 and the Bridgewater Canals a minor 
increase of £16, which accounts for a decrease of £129,216. 

The decrease of £6,297 in the working of dock labour, less a 
difference of £1,683 in miscellaneous receipts and charges, brings 
the decrease to £133,830. 

Expenditure in the working of the Ship Canal, including provi- 
sions, shows a decrease of £15,771. Income tax has to be £15,000 
more, but there is a saving of £5,970 on loan interest. 

After taking into account a small reduction of £251 in the 
amounts brought forward, these figures result in a net decrease of 
£127,340, which is the difference in the balance available for 
dividends and reserve, namely, £211,535, as against £338,875 
in 1937. 

It is proposed that there should be appropriated £35,000 to the 
reserve for contingencies and repairs and that out of the balance of 
£176,535 the following dividends, amounting to £154,658, should 
be paid: —34 per cent. on the Manchester Ship Canal Corporation 
34 per cent. preference stock, 2 per cent. on the preference shares, 
1 per cent. on the ordinary shares, carrying forward £21,877 to 
next year’s accounts. 

I come next to the decrease of £40,763 in the provisions. Abstracts 
(A) and (D) show amounts provided which total £60,320, as against 
£101,083 in 1937. 

Referring to Abstract (A), in 1937 we added £14,000 to our fund 
fer the renewal of dredging craft and plant. Although this fund 
is not nearly as strong as it should be (it stands now at £38,952— 
less than the cost of a modern dredger), we do not feel we can be 
as liberal as last year, and have added only £4,000 in 1938. 

We have made no addition to the Dredging Craft Insurance Fund, 
as against £3,000 last year. 

We have still to deal with the Knutsford Road swing bridge, and 
in 1937, you will remember, we provided £6,000, and have ear- 
marked a similar amount in the 1938 accounts. 

We have again, as last year, provided £5,000 towards the cost of 
the replacement of the railway swing bridge. 

In Abstract (D) you will see that the provision made for craft 
renewals in 1938 is £40,685, as compared with £36,000. 

We have again provided £36,000 for imminent craft renewals, 
and the balance of £4,685 has been taken to depreciation account. 

On the receipts side, bonds amounting to £58,480 were repaid 
during the year. In the last few years we have repaid bonds 
amounting to £287,670 without recourse to further borrowing. This, 
as you will have seen, has resulted in a reduction in our annual 
interest charges. 

The traffic through the port in the past twelve months reflects the 
trade of the country as a whole. 

In seaborne traffic our imports have fallen by nearly 400,000 tons 
—from 5,099,797 to 4,704,530 tons—and our exports have fallen, 
more severely in proportion, by nearly 230,000 tons, from 1,728,768 
to 1,499,250 tons—a drop in imports of nearly 8 per cent. and in 
exports of over 13 per cent. 

The change in our industrial structure consequent upon the 
decline of the cotton industry from its once dominant position has 
made it increasingly important to foster minor industries in this 
area. This has been a policy to which your company has always 
subscribed and done its best to further. 

Our Barton Dock Estate is a contribution to this policy. Last 
year I told you that a fine new cereal factory for Messrs Kelloggs 
was being constructed there. I can now report it completed and in 
full production—I trust it may soon be followed by others. 

Our sales of land this year exceed even those of last year. The 
principal sales have been in connection with the extension of oil 
installations at Stanlow and developments at the steel works at 
Irlam, enterprises with which our activities are closely associated. 

As the conventional tests do not apply to-day I shall make no 
attempt to forecast our prospects in the current year. Improvement 
in productive enterprise and profitable exchange await increasing 
confidence, and we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that con- 
fidence, in its turn, awaits a radical change in international relations. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The annual meeting of the Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society was held, on the 2nd instant, at 15 St. James’s 
Square, London. 

Sir Francis Smith (the chairman) said that the society in 1938 
had issued 3,138 new policies for £2,665,301 net of reassurances, 
which compared with the 1937 figure of 3,142 policies assuring 
£2,852,848. ‘The number of new policies issued was thus practically 
the same, a gratifying feature, whilst the fall in net new sums 
assured was only about 64 per cent. 

The whole of that reduction had occurred during the last quarter 
of the year, it being their experience that, after the September crisis, 
there was a widespread disinclination on the part of the public to 
enter into fresh financial commitments. In the circumstances he 
thought that the new business total was a creditable one, for the 
achievement of which they were much indebted to the continued 
goodwill of their agents, policy holders and other friends. 


INTEREST AND INVESTMENTS 


Another figure arising out of the transactions of the year to which 
he wished to draw attention was the average net rate of interest of 
£3 16s. 2d. per cent. earned upon the invested assets of the society. 
Although, with the investment and re-investment of growing funds, 
the net yield continued to show a falling tendency, the 1938 figure 
should, he thought, be regarded as not unsatisfactory, especially in 
view of the very high level of existing taxation, the fact that, as on 
previous occasions, a margin of their interest earnings had been 
applied to write down the book values of some of the assets— 
notably property investments—and, lastly, the short-dated character 
of the Society’s investment policy. 

The adoption of a short-dated policy naturally implied some 
sacrifice of yield but equally conferred the important advantage of 
increased stability of capital values. In that connection they would 
be interested to know that the shrinkage in capital value of the £43 
millions of Stock Exchange securities, during the depressing year 
of 1938, amounted to only 2} per cent. of their book values, as 
compared with the typical shrinkage of 7 per cent. or more, dis- 
closed by investment index results derived from groups which in- 
cluded longer-dated securities, Further, no individual security stood 
either above its cost price or above its middle market price, less 
accrued interest, on December 30, 1938. The resulting book values 
were materially lower in the aggregate than the market values, and 
the difference or appreciation, being excluded from the accounts, 
constituted a reserve margin held against possible future shrinkage 
of capital values. The net yield of £3 16s. 2d. per cent. afforded 
a very substantial margin over and above the society’s net valuation 
interest basis of 24 per cent. 





UNRESTRICTED POLICIES 


itt had always been the practice of the society to issue its policies 
in as simple a form as possible in the knowledge, based upon long 
‘xperience, that the absence of restrictive clauses or conditions 
added to the value and usefulness of the contract. With rare excep- 
lions, accordingly, their existing policyholders were free to go where 
ae and do what they would. It was, however, the duty 
be j directors to ensure, as far as possible, that the new policies to 
anaes under the conditions of to-day, should be placed upon 
of that tee the Proper terms, and the question of the maintenance 

~ lat desirable practice of issuing world-wide and unconditional 
Z a €s thereby arose. After careful consideration the directors had 
tien oe the Practice should be continued, subject to the reserva- 
very ae society was entitled to review the basis of issue of the 
their Pest forms of policy—such as short-term assurances and 
wal ee “ Supplementary Units ””—where the life assur- 
oll assumed was at a maximum, in relation to the premium 


men _ Tevised leaflets which came into force that day certain 
of oe had been introduced into the terms governing the issue 
unrestrj two types of policy, which policies remained, however, 
SOR in form and, undoubtedly, good value for money. The 
ors felt it to be prudent and necessary, in present circum- 
especiaiiy.-, make those amendments which, they were satisfied, 
Seite the case of the “Units” policy, inflicted no trace of 
to empraro” intending policyholders. Indeed, they served, rather, 
convenient —— ing attractions of that inexpensive and 
Protection, method of obtaining life assurance protection, which 
than it hed ys never could have appeared more valuable 
done recently and did to-day. 
report was unanimously adopted. 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


FURTHER RECORD IN NEW BUSINESS 


Pen = hundred and ninth annual general meeting of the 
tional Mutual Life Assurance Society was held, on the Ist in- 
Stant, at 39 King Street, London. 

The Hon. Francis N. Curzon (the chairman) after paying a 
tribute to Mr J. M. Keynes, who had resigned the chairmanship 
and retired f; th i i 

rom the board owing to the state of his health, and 
expressing regret at the death of Mr Geoffrey Marks, whom he 
described as “in a very real sense our second founder,” said that 
it was perhaps fitting in a society such as theirs, now in its one 
hundred and tenth year, that it was not often possible, in reviewing 
the events of a single year, to point to any notable feature of their 
business. Nevertheless, it was satisfactory to be able to record, 
especially in relation to such a year as that through which they had 
Just passed, that the business had progressed satisfactorily. 

Once again the volume of new assurances granted exceeded that 
of the preceding year and created another record. Not only so, but 
the ingredients of the total consisted preponderatingly of what he 
might call “ bread-and-butter ” business—ordinary whole-life and 
endowment assurance policies. Those results had been achieved 
in spite of—or, perhaps, he should say, partly because of—a whole- 
sale revision, mainly upward, of the premium rates last autumn, 
and were certainly a credit to their organisation. 

On the other side of the account, the amount paid in claims 
somewhat exceeded the corresponding figure for 1937. Expenses 
and commissions were higher, but the ratio which they bore to 
premium income was less due to the large single premiums included 
in the latter. It was satisfactory to find that the earned net rate 
of interest, £3 18s. 1d. per cent., showed some increase in spite of 
the increase in income tax. That figure of £3 18s. 1d. per cent. they 
regarded as the more correct measure of the rate at which their 
funds had improved at interest, though the figure which was more 
comparable with that shown by other companies was £4 3s. 6d. per 
cent., which was calculated on the assurance funds alone. 


CHANGES IN INVESTMENT 


The classification of the assets in the balance sheet showed clearly 
the nature of the changes in investments which had taken place 
during the year. British Government securities had been substanti- 
ally reduced and there had been an approximately corresponding 
increase in amounts deposited with building societies. That was in 
accordance with their desire in present circumstances to keep a 
larger than normal investment in the form of “ shorts,” and it 
had been achieved not only without loss of income, but even with 
a small improvement. 

Holdings of preference shares had been considerably reduced; 
they had come to the conclusion that that class of investment, 
carrying none of the advantages of debentures or ordinary shares 
and most of their disadvantages, had figured rather too prominently 
of recent years in their portfolio, and that process of reduction had 
been carried further since the close of the year. Holdings of foreign 
government securities were now reduced to a negligible figure. 

The year just ended coincided with the close of another biennial 
period. Speaking generally, the valuation had been made on the 
same basis as before. The cost of bonuses declared was well within 
the trading profits. The scale of. bonuses—42s. 6d. per cent. com- 
pound for whole-life assurances and 37s. 6d. per cent. compound 
for endowment assurances—was in itself a high one, materially 
higher than the immediate pre-war distribution of 36s. per cent. 
compound in 1913. On the present occasion they had felt unable 
to continue the special additional bonuses which had been the 
feature of the two preceding distributions. These had never been 
represented to be as other than prosperity bonuses and the directors 
were confident that members would accept the present decision as 
being in their best interests. After two years of unprecedentedly vio- 
lent depreciation in investment values, the Society entered upon 
another valuation period with actuarial reserves calculated on a 
stringent basis and with free resources equal to 13.5 per cent. of 
the Stock Exchange securities. 

These were difficult times for them as investors, and no less so 
in their personal capacity as citizens. The growing evidence of the 
country’s rapidly increasing strength was, in his judgment, the best 
guarantee not only that war would be averted, but that real peace 
would be gained, and the gradual spread of that belief would, he 
felt sure, enormously relieve the mind of the business man and 
dissipate exaggerated pessimism in financial circles. He was confi- 
dent that Great Britain could and would play a decisive part in 


world affairs. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR A. W. ROBERTSON DURHAM’S ADDRESS 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of The British 
Assets Trust, Limited, was held in Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
March Ist, Mr A. W. Robertson Durham, chairman of the com- 
pany, presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: —Gentlemen,—Before turning to the report and 
accounts for the past year, I regret to have to refer to the death of 
Mr James Ivory, which occurred on January 19th. Mr Ivory 
founded the company in 1898 and acted as manager since its 
inception. He was appointed a director in 1928 and during his 
long association with the company he always took the keenest 
interest in its affairs. His wide knowledge of investments and his 
wise counsel will be greatly missed. To fill the vacancy caused by 
his death the directors have appointed Mr Basil G. Ivory to a seat 
en the board. 


YBAR’S RESULTS 


You will see from the accounts that the gross income for the 
year amounted to £324,140, as against the figure of £344,531 for 
the previous year. These two figures, however, are not strictly 
comparable, as the figure for the past year includes all arrears of 
dividend and also some other dividends which might be considered 
to be of a non-recurring nature, amounting to a total of approxi- 
mately £13,000 before deduction of income tax, whereas the figure 
for the previous year did not include any such extras. After de- 
ducting management and other expenses, income tax and N.D.C. as 
well as debenture interest and preference dividends, there remains 
£45,162 available for the ordinary stock, and we are again glad to be 
able to recommend a dividend for the year of 10 per cent. on this 
stock. This dividend will absorb £34,361, leaving a surplus for 
the year of £10,801, and you will see from the report that we have 
transferred £10,000 to the income reserve fund, raising this fund 
to £130,000, and increased the carry forward by the balance of 
£801. 

On the payments side of the accounts the management expenses 
show practically no change, but interest on debenture stocks and 
terminable debentures, less tax, shows a decrease of approximately 
£8,000, due partly to the increased rate of income tax, but mainly 
owing to the reduction in the total amount of interest payable as a 
result of the average of our short-term indebtedness during the year 
having been substantially less than in the previous year. The higher 
rate of income tax as compared with the previous year more than 
made up for the reduced amount of income falling under assessment, 
and taxation shows an increase of about £1,200. 

There is very little in the balance sheet, I think, that calls for 
much comment. The investments, after deduction of the capital 
reserve fund and contingent fund, amount to £7,033,834, an in- 
crease of £134,000 as compared with last year. As stated in the 
report, a valuation of these investments as at January 15, 1939, 
showed a depreciation of 10.32 per cent. on the balance sheet figure, 
and we have also given there a statement showing the distribution 
of the investments based on this valuation. This statement shows 
that the percentage of our funds invested in Great Britain had 
fallen during the year from 41 per cent. to 37 per cent., whereas 
that in the U.S.A. had risen from 34 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
This is due to the fact that the valuation of our British investments 
has fallen while our American investments have increased in value 
and not that we have remitted any additional funds to the U.S.A. 
during the period under review. 

On the liabilities side of the balance sheet you will notice that the 
terminable debentures have been reduced by approximately 
£140,000, and loans have increased by £153,000, thereby showing a 
small net increase in our short-term indebtedness. 
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CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


As regards the outlook for the current year, we have made our 
usual estimate of revenue, and, providing that nothing unforeseen 
happens, we hope that we shall be able to maintain the same 
dividend, but as so much at the present time depends on inter- 
national politics it is extremely difficult to make any reliable forecast 
of future earnings. 

The Chairman completed his remarks by moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, and the payment of the dividend recom- 
mended therein. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 





THE SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD NUMBER OF NEW POLICIES 


His Grace the Duke of Atholl, K.T., presided at the annual 
meeting held, on February 24th, in Edinburgh. 

In moving the adoption of the report, he said that for the fourth 
consecutive year the company had issued new policies for over 
£2,000,000 of sums assured net, which satisfactory total had been 
spread over a larger number of policies than had ever been issued 
in one year before. There was an advance of about £100,000 in 
sums assured over the previous year. The net premium income for 
the year was £658,000, which included £34,000 of new single pre- 
miums. The renewal premium income was therefore £624,000, 
which was £18,000 over that of the previous year. 

During the past year the company had earned an interest rate of 
£4 2s. 2d. per cent. after deduction of income tax. Claims by death 
were below those expected. The total outgo for claims, including 
endowment assurances matured by survivance, was £554,000. Sur- 
renders, including annuity surrenders, at £51,000 represented a 
normal figure. Commission and expenses had increased fractionally 
to 16.9 per cent. of the premium income. There had again been a 
substantial addition to the funds, the increase being £288,000, which 
brought the company very close to its ninth million. There had 
been no striking change in the balance-sheet items, and the amount 
of new mortgages and loans added to the investment portfolio was 
nearly equal to the sum added to the Stock Exchange securities. 


FAVOURABLE NON-PROFIT RATES 


Sir John Lorne MacLeod, chairman of the board of directors, in 
seconding, said that considering the forces which were influencing 
the future, life assurance, without profits, was still being offered in 
many quarters at premium rates which were on the low side. It was 
felt that some of the company’s non-profit rates were out of line 
with present conditions, and steps were therefore being taken to 
adjust certain premiums for new entrants to slightly higher levels. In 
referring to the balance sheet, he said that in spite of the recession 
in capital values of securities which had occurred since 1936 the 
book values of investments were still considerably below current 
market values, so that the company had an undisclosed margin of 
security which was greatly to the benefit of policyholders. 

The report was adopted and the recommendations therein con- 
tained approved. A final dividend of 2s. 9d. per share, less tax, was 
declared in respect of the past year, making with the interim dividend 
of 2s, 9d. per share, already paid, a total for the year of 5s. 6d. per 
share. An interim dividend of 2s. 9d. per share, less tax, payable on 
September 1, 1939, was also declared. 

A vote of thanks to the branch officials, moved by Mr Wm. 
Lawson, was acknowledged by Mr J. L. Anderson, branch secretary, 
North Wales. 
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KONONGO GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN DEPTH 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of the Konongo Gold Mines, 
Limited, was held, an the Ist instant, at 20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr Robert Annan, M.Inst.M.M. (the chairman), after dealing 
with the accounts, said: The ore treated during the year amounted 
to 92,018 tons, an increase of 25,777 tons over the previous year, 
the average rate of milling being 7,668 tons per month. As a result 
the output of gold at 39,970 oz. was increased in a slightly larger 
ratio than the tonnage milled. While the revenue from gold was 
higher by 1s. per ton there was a gratifying reduction of 2s. 3d. 
per ton in operating costs, of which 1s. 6d. represents the saving 
in mining and 8d. in treatment costs. 

Development was continued at the same rate as in the previous 
year and has again given most satisfactory results. Fifty-three per 
cent. of the distance driven on reef was in payable ore and resulted 
in proving 200,496 tons of new ore during the year. As 92,018 
tons were treated during the same period, the net gain is 108,478 
tons and the total reserves at September 30th last amounted to 
464,259 tons averaging 9.42 dwt. per ton. As this approaches 
four years’ supply for the mill at a treatment rate of 10,000 
tons per month, which we now hope to maintain, the position is 
very sound, 


FURTHER PROGRESS IN CURRENT YEAR 


Development on the Odumase Vein was particularly encouraging. 
The results of development since the end of the financial year have 
been equally encouraging. 

In Akyenase Central, in the South Section and on the Odumase 
Vein, results at the deepest points yet opened on the respective veins 
are most satisfactory. Lateral development has also been in pro- 
gress on the Odumase Vein, for which purpose the fourth level has 
been driven over 600 feet in each direction beyond the limits of 
the ore-shoot originally developed. It is gratifying to report that 
both ends recently encountered values. The south end has now 
been driven 35 feet in ore averaging 22 dwt. over 53 inches. In 
the north end results are inconclusive and, while it is far too 
early yet to estimate the importance of these discoveries, they are 
certainly very encouraging. 

, Since the end of the financial year the first section of the flota- 
tion plant was put into operation. The results have come up to 
our expectations and, in consequence, the entire plant will be changed 
Over to flotation, when only the concentrate will require cyanide 
treatment, and work on this is now in progress. In the meantime 
the rate of treatment has been raised to 10,000 tons per month. 
Treating a normal grade of ore at 10,000 tons per month should 
raise Our output to over 4,200 oz. per month as against 3,800 oz. for 
January at little additional cost except for taxation, thus giving 
Promise of considerably enhanced profits in the near future. 

You will appreciate that this policy of expansion cannot be 
carried out without a certain amount of capital expenditure and 
our programme has already taken us to the limit of our hoisting 
capacity and of our power supply. Expenditure in the past year 
was Principally on the flotation plant and its accessories and the 
additional amount required to convert the entire plant to flotation 
8 mconsiderable. To provide for power requirements a further 
diesel-electric generator set and a compressor have been ordered 
and will be delivered this year. 


NEW VERTICAL SHAFT 


We have decided to make a start on opening the mine in depth 
by sinking a new vertical shaft on the Odumase section to a depth 
of at least 2,000 feet. Owing to the dip of the veins this will 
serve both the Akyenase and Odumase veins in depth and will 
®pen up the southern section of the property, leaving the northern 
‘ection for future consideration. 
Assuming that we continue to treat 10,000 tons per month at 
the average grade of our ore reserves our profits should be sufficient 
0 cover this expenditure and still maintain our present rate of 
dividend, but this leaves little margin for contingencies and obvi- 
Susly depends on our encountering no unforeseen setback. The 
ther alternative is to issue to shareholders a block of our reserve 
s at a price which, while attractive to them, would bring in 
Sufficient to cover the major part of the expenditure, leaving most 
of the increased profit available for distribution. It is this latter 
course that your directors have decided to adopt as soon as a favour- 
able opportunity presents itself. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


10 PER CENT. DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-French 
Exploration Company, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, in 
London, Mr F. A. Robinson (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Those of you 
who have studied the report and accounts will have seen that there 
1s a general falling off in the figures. This can occasion no surprise 
in view of the political and other conditions which have prevailed 
throughout the year. The remarkable thing is that anyone can carry 
on business under such conditions, and, taking these into account, 
we have no reason to be dissatisfied with the figures we have laid 
before you. 

We have maintained our dividend while many companies engaged 
in similar business have had to reduce theirs. That we have been 
able to do this is due to the conservative policy we have followed. 
During the last few years we have built up a reserve fund of 
£125,000, and we have done various other things which have 
strengthened the company. The consequence is that when we came 
to consider what dividend we should recommend we decided to give 
the shareholders as much as we could and to maintain the distribu- 
tion of 10 per cent., which, as you know, is for the sixth time in 
succession—no bad record. Income tax is to be deducted at the rate 
of 4s. 2d. in the £1 instead of 5s. 6d., which is equal, I believe, to 
another } per cent. 

The valuation of the company’s assets, less liabilities, shows a 
surplus of £305,457. The auditors state in their certificate that 
99 per cent. of our holdings have quoted prices, which is a record. 
Shareholders will, I am sure, consider this very satisfactory. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY IN 1938 


The year 1938 was again one of progress and expansion. The 
ore crushed exceeded 54,000,000 tons. Gold recovered amounted 
to 12,156,629 fine ounces; working profit was £31,803,257, and the 
amount paid in dividends was £17,262,216. All these figures show 
advances upon the previous year. 

In consequence of the rise in the price of gold the average grade 
of ore milled has been reduced from 6.47 dwt. in 1932 to 4.35 dwt. 
last year, and vast quantities of ore previously unpayable have now 
become payable. In 1937 the South African Government took 
nearly £14,000,000 in taxes and royalties; the figures for 1938 are 
not yet available, but I regret to say there is at present no indication 
of any reduction. 


THE COMPANY’S INTERESTS 


Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, is one of our principal in- 
terests. The production of crude oil, for the company’s year ended 
September 30th last, amounted to 562,942 tons, which was a record. 
The net profit was £315,554, and the dividends paid amounted to 
40 per cent. Since the close of the company’s financial year the 
production of oil to date has amounted to approximately 213,000 
The net profit made by the Anglo-Burma Tin Company, Limited, 
for the year ended June 30, 1938, was £10,643. The output of tin 
concentrates was 477 tons. The dividend declared was 10 per cent. 
The output for the current year, ie. from J uly 1, 1938, to the end 
of January, 1939, inclusive, was 328 tons, against 327 tons in the 
previous year. The new hydro-electric installation is practically 
complete and is about to be started up. When the plant gets into 
full operation we may expect to see a considerable increase in the 
We have again received satisfactory dividends from our other tin 
interests, which are mostly in the F.M.S. The developments at the 
Geevor are, I understand, excellent. As regards the tin trade 
generally, the buffer pool was re-established in June. The object 
of the buffer pool is to stabilise the price betwen £200 and £230 per 
ton, and it is understood that the pool will not sell below the latter 
figure. The production of tin in 1938 is estimated at 148,000 tons, 
which is a reduction of 60,000 tons on the year before. The heavy 
fall in consumption is due to a decline in the demand for tin plates 
and a reduction in the manufacture of motor cars. The visible 
stocks at the end of the year were reckoned at 29,494 tons, repre- 
senting a consumption of about eleven weeks. The International 
Tin Committee have reduced the export quota from time to time, 

presen being 35 cent. 
ie soaieaie aan, it ould be a bold man who would venture 
to prophesy. If the international political situation becomes more 
settled we shall, I believe, see a strong recovery. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO, 
LIMITED 


EFFECT OF FALL IN METAL PRICES 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 28th ultimo, in London, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Denbigh, G.C.V.O., presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his remarks, said: —The average 
price for the metals produced by your company was £15 12s. for 
lead and £14 11s. for zinc, compared with £24 10s. and £22 7s. for 
the preceding year. The year under review, therefore, saw a catas- 
trophic fall of about 35 per cent. in the prices of lead and zinc. 
Silver also fell to 20.9d. per fine ounce, or by 1.8d. below the 
preceding year’s average. The effect of these abnormally low prices 
for these metals was to reduce our revenue for the year by about 
£450,000. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, the total revenue of your 
company fell from £1,081,139 to £632,965, largely, as I have 
already mentioned, as a result of the fall in metal prices. On the 
other hand, expenditure on operations was higher than last year, in 
spite of the reduced tonnage treated. As a consequence, the operat- 
ing profit for the year was almost negligible at £60,015, as com- 
pared with £453,058 earned in the previous year. 

Depreciation on the usual basis, London expenditure, directors’ 
fees and Mexican taxes absorb £64,113. After appropriating 
£44,890 to write off the development account and taking credit for 
interest and reserve for doubtful debts no longer required, there 
remains a balance of loss of £42,939 for the year to be carried to 
the balance sheet. This reduces the credit balance on profit and loss 
account in the balance sheet to £30,701. 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


During the year our active development programme continued. 
The total metreage was 5,595 metres, against 5,866 metres for the 
preceding year. Development on the 10th Level confirms that in 
the north end of the mine the Frisco vein continues of good grade 
and width. A little way south of the North Shaft development on 
the Frisco vein has been retarded by a fault, but boreholes beyond 
the fault indicate that good ore continues in the centre of the mine. 
Similarly, at the South Shaft development on the 10th Level on the 
Brown, West Brown, and Bronces veins has been encouraging. 
Accordingly, the prospects for ore below the 10th Level in the old 
Frisco mine are full of promise. Sinking to the 11th Level is in 
hand. 

At Clarines there is also encouragement in the southerly end of 
the mine, but development has not yet proceeded far enough there 
to assess the position. 

The El Toro mine has been a disappointment. With present metal 
prices and costs the development work showed that the ore was too 
low grade, and accordingly operations were suspended. We have 
been able to arrange to hold this large block of territory under 
option for some years in the hope that metal prices and other condi- 
tions improve sufficiently to justify mining. 


METAL PRICES AND ORE RESERVES 


The ore reserves were recalculated at the end of the year by the 
general manager on a basis comparable with that used in the 
previous years. But the present low metal prices and increased costs 
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mean that a large proportion of the ore reserve blocks are no longer 
payable so long as these conditions prevail. 

Every base metal mine is faced with the fact that fluctuations in 
metal prices can make ore into waste, and vice versa, so you should 
not be unduly perturbed at the fact that the present ore reserves 
taken as a whole are unpayable at present metal prices—in fact, the 
quarterly returns have given clear indication of this during the 
course of the year. From an engineering and geological point of 
view, the mine is maintained and an increase in metal prices, coupled 
with a betterment in local conditions, would completely change the 
picture. 

Now, about labour. Our collective contract with the labour 
unions was due for review on November 4th last, and negotiations 
are now in hand to settle the new terms. We hope that when the 
position of this company is explained to the labour unions and to 
the Mexican Government it will be appreciated that it can only be 
to the benefit of all parties concerned to see that our property is 
worked under conditions justifying the energy and enterprise put 
into it. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


PETER WALKER (WARRINGTON) AND 
ROBERT CAIN AND SONS, LIMITED 


OUTPUT MAINTAINED 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting of Peter Walker 
(Warrington) and Robert Cain and Sons, Limited, was held, on the 
28th ultimo, in London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Brocket (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said that although they had sustained a decrease in profits 
of some £25,613, their output had been maintained in spite of the 
bad weather during the summer months, and in all the circum- 
stances he felt they would consider the accounts satisfactory. 

General business activity had begun to decline during the spring 
of last year, and subsequent political and international events had 
had a depressing effect on industry. The past year had been one of 
the worst in the matter of cotton exports for a great many years, 
and it was to be hoped that the great effort now being made to 
formulate a scheme of organisation for the benefit of the industry 
would receive the whole-hearted support of those connected with the 
cotton trade and the Government. The other industries connected 
with the various areas they served had been fairly well maintained, 
resulting in the output of the company and its subsidiaries being 
maintained, which was again evidence of the popularity of the 
various beers they brewed. The extensions to their bottling factory 
were now completed and enabled them to cope with the increasing 
sales of that branch of their business. 

If they had been spared legislative troubles during the year, they 
had not escaped the harmful effects of litigation. He referred to 
the “Robinson” judgment. As a result of this decision, the basis 
of assessment of their licensed properties was altered by enabling the 
rating authorities to attach far more consideration to the competi- 
tion of brewers when fixing the annual value of them. Generally 
speaking, that would lead to an increase in assessments operative 
from April Ist last. 

The net balance of profit available was £259,533, a decrease of 
£25,613 compared with the previous year. The board recommended 
a final payment of 54 per cent. to the ordinary stockholders, making 
74 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





THE COMMODITY MARKETS—continued. 


market in maize, but competition from 
cheap wheat and barley prevents any 
rise in prices. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.— Butter and egg prices 
in London again declined during last 
week; New Zealand butter is now 
quoted on the Provision Exchange at 
17s. per cwt. and Danish at 144s, per 
cwt. Home killed meat remains a poor 
trade, but prices for small pigs in the 
livestock markets are very firm. 
* 


Colonial Produce.—Demand for 
refined sugar continues slow, and prices 
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Fruit and Vegetables.—Supplies of 
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Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


10s. per ton. American demand for 
Indian and Plate linseed is the market s 
only support; shipments to the United 
States will continue until her new crop 
is harvested. 

Rubber. — After the ee toe 
in prices last week, acon 
been firmly steady and the price 
dard sheet on the spot closed 
on Wednesday at 8rd. per Ib., com- 
pared with 84d. a week ago. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 25, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £29,524,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £9,128,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations 
and Defence expenditure from loans, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £46,945,000, against a deficit of 
£11,784,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Revenue . | April 1,! April 1, Week | Week 
—_ Aer to, 1938, a ended | ended 
|1938.39 Feb. 26,/Feb. 25, Feb.26 Feb.25 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
ORDINARY 

Income Tax |¢341150) 248,130) 274,623 16,639 17,158 
Sur-tax...... 62,000} 41,040, 45,420 2,640) 2,970 

Estate, etc., 
Duties ... | 88,009} 80,710, 68,550 1,720 1,560 
Ss se» | 24,000) 19,410 18,770/ 600 1,300 

N.D.C....... 20,000 520, 18,220, 90 

Other In. 
Rev. Duties| 1,250) 1,500, 1,370 130 80 











Total L Rev. | 536,400) 391,310, 426,953, 21,819 23,848 


Customs ... | 227,950) 200,180) 203,066, 4,508 4,876 
Excise ...... | 116,150) 105,591| 105,794 1,091 1,094 
Total Cust. | 

and Excise | 344,100| 305,771) 308,860 5,599 5,970 


Motor Duties) 36 000) 34,061. 34,823, 182 

Receipt) 8,670 13,200| 11,870\Dr450|Dr.850 
Oe on Deut Rn 

Lands} 1.330| 1,280, i,2 90, “90 
send 5,161 aa es 


Misc. Rec. . | 10,500, 11,762) 10,777 ‘ol 466 


Total Ordin- | | 
ary Revenue | 944,650) 762,570 800,165) 26,423, 29,524 


Sevr-Bat. 

RevENvE 
Post Office 
and Broad- 
casting* ... | $0,442) 67,450) 70,080) 3,100, 2,450 


Total... 1025092. 830,020 870,245) 29,523) 31,974 

































Gupentness | i, il 1,| April 1,! Week | Week 
_al Laer to 1938, to! ended 
1958-30 Feb. 26, Feb. Pes Feb.25 












1939 | 1938 | 1939 
ORDINARY 
EXPEND. 
Lat. & Man. | | 
of Nat. ~ Es 204,01 399 
Ireland 8,900, 1, 7 
6,80 3642 598 
Fund Serv. 5,239) 2,93 2 
otal... | 244,139| 213,7 999 
Supply Serv. |+702409| 560,610 8,129 


i... 11026990) 849 0} 19,519 11,833 
* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 


¢t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting 
£112,900,000 unde: Defence Loans Act. - 








reduction 
£2,150,000), 
{Now transferred as charge against revenue. 


After reducing Exchequer balances 
2,593,127, the other opera- 
ae antec tn 


Defence and £255 issued 
Debt by £12,780,000 to about £8,268 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT BANK OF ENGLAND 


) 
REPAYMENTS, 
Public Dept. Ad- Treasury ‘Bills eae 13,585 RETURNS 
Bullion Adv. repaid "50 N_ Atl. Shi ta 3 MARCH 1, 1939 
wa ee ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
1,310 14,090 ‘ 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 

In Circn, ... 478,448,520 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .. 288,386,625 
partment.. 47,965,955 | Other Secs... 12,083 
Silver coin... 586,192 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to February 25, 1939, are 
shown below :— 





















of Fid. 
. (£ thousands Amt. 
Ordinary Exp. ... 847,110 | Ordinary Rev. ... 800,165 det x, 2000.00 
Eire issues......... 10,000 | Bire receipts ...... 10,000 Bullion 226,414,475 
Defence Loan Gross borr. 118,679 | (BD 1488.5d.per ——__—_ 
Incr in balances °”'229 | Sinkg. Fds. 8,255 TARAIG ATS | cn. Ene) = SBAIE TS 
Net borrowing ... 110,424 
920,589 920,589 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
FLOATING DEBT Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 eat, Bom. ~ 99,046,164 
Rest ......... er Secs, ;: ———_—_—_ 
& maillions) Other Deper—em— | Seeuntter, 26390082 
»8 ties... 22, 
T Ways and Bankers ... 110,361,073 —-—— 
Bile Means Other ..... 36,549,537 28,747,782 
Advances | Total HI —————— | Notes......... 47,965,955 
FI ‘loate 146,910,610 | Gold & Silver 
Bank | i sons nD neue 1,001,185 
TT tees a lpaed eh niente — 
der ap 4 Eng- 176,761,086 176,761,086 

1938 land * Including wer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
Feb. 26 | 332:0 (273-1 39:2 50 44:3, 312 3 | sioners of National and Dividend Accounts. 
ov. ' . . . . 

» 12 | 517-0 |407-2| 45-4 969-7| 452-6 | THE WEEK’S CHANGES 

«» 19 | 522-0 |403-7| 41-7 967°4, 445 

» 26 | 522-0 |404-1) 45-4 . 971-5) 0 (£ thousands) 

Dec. 3 | 517-0 |445-4/ 49-5 ° 1,011°9| 494-9 

x» 10 | 507-0 465-3 | 46-7 « |1,019°0 512-0 : 

» 17 | 500-0 |474-2)/ 51-5 1,025°7, 525-7 Compared with 

» 24 | 493-0 495-3) 42-1 s030°4) 537-4 Amt. Beas 

i 31 | 488-0 497-6 | 45-8 | 5-3 eemnti 543-4 Both Departments Mar. 1, 

939 1939 | Last | Last 
Jan. 7 | 474-0 '524-5| 41-0 | 0-7 |1,040°2 565-5 Week | Year 
» 14 | 449-0 (525-5) 37-1 eee =|1,011°5| 526-6 
= Bleesees| Bs] = | sea set 
Feb. -4 | 396-0 |520-1| 36-7 | “.. | 952-8 556-8 LAARELITIBS | 

» 11 | 381-0 [502-4 | 38-8 * | 922-2 541-2 wee ages = coneeseee 5,714 + 105 

» 18 | 366-0 498-6 | 38-9 903-5 537°5 r Soret 

»_25 | 351-0 '500-0 | 40-2 891-2, 540-2 Others. 




























40-0 | 92-0 | 40:0 : 
35-0 | 67-9 | 35-0 — 45% + 0:9% 
35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 
35-0 | 62-6 | 35-0 | ; 
35-0 | 9-6 | 35-0 | 35-7%| +15-4%| — 15:3% 
35-0 | 68-8 | 35-0 i t Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
30-0 | 70-6 | 30-0 the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 
35-0 | 62-9 35-0 
ag30 | 25° | M41 | 31-0 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

6} 25-0 | 60-3 25-0 

13} 25-0 | 65-1 22-0 

20 | 25-0 67-8 | 23-0 

27 | 20-0 | 63-4 | 20-0 1939 

3} 20-0 | 67:6 | 20-0 
20-0 30-4 a Feb Feb. Mar 
30-0-| 72-6 | 30-0 is | 2 





478°4 
is 90 bills paid for 

suse Gaene paid for each ; 
On 17th applications 0-0 
cent. for bills to Pade for 0:5 0-6 
vs Ms 148 52 

week were eager ae to about 

applications at prices in full. . 11-6 
at £99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid 12-5) 16 4 
=e accepted in full. £30-0 3 = ee 
were offered on February 24th. 158-5) 154-6) 158°5 
. ad 99:0 
fea] 17-5 .6°3 
21-7| 22:4 
1 118-1) 127:7 








Beek Be 


0 
Week to:— Cn : $ 
Februsty 41995. 7 
Febras? ti tso0 7,015,100; capital 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


OTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain spresced 
he Economist of May 28, 1938. 
the Bank of Portugal ap 

bruary 4th ; Denmark and International 
Settlements, of February 11th; Australia and 
Licheanie, of February 18th; Czecho-Slovakia, 
Greece, Hungary, India, Iran, Latvia, New 
Zealand, Poland and Sweden, of February 25th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


7 


2 U.S.F.R. BANKS 


RBSOUR 
Gold certifs. on_ hand 
and due from Treas. 


CES 3, 





39} 12,398} 12,506; 12,597 
440 432 


Tota bills and secs. .. 2,584) 2,584 2,583 
15,683) 15,789 15,927 


F.R. notes in circn. ... 4,3 47| 4,344) 4,356 


820 10,403 10,516) 10,593 

311; 311) 311 
15,683) 15,789) 15,927 
%, 84° 2% 84°3% 


aid in ad surplus 
ed me cseieins 











Money in circulation... 
Treasury cash and de- 
_ posits with F.R. Bks. |_ 3,764! 3,657! 3. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 











pen ane 


Total bills and secures, 


bank reserve account 
RR not to deps. and 


3249: 1/4914-2/4805 -7:4867-1 
186 2% 89-9% '89-9% 90 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER aie Petree rin 





8, 
12,301 13110 13,209 13,403 


5,617, 7,371 7,521 7,171 
1,972 2,522) 2,593 2,522 


14,511 16,050 16,048 15,951 
5,223, 5,177, 5,183 5,181 


639 
5,634 6,249) 6,359, 6,285 


BANK ¢ OF FRANCE.—wMillion francs 
Feb. I = I ‘eb, 
2, 26, 23, 


Investments .,........ 
Reserve with Federal 








sa it 000 2ovez? 


5,575| 5,475 a 5,470 
acm 4,114 4,177, 4,322 


ere 109378 110785 ts 162 
21,987, 22,432 
2, - 


2 
62-4% 63°2%, 
* Revalued Nov. 17, ahaa 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
_______ Million paper pesos 


Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | me 
15, 15, 31, rs 


1938 1938 1938 1939 
Gold at came aia 1,353' 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch. “55. 5 is an ant 
=. Son. bond... lig 119, 119 119 
bonds»... 397, 397-397 
NOI Fis cnninintreeiicsie 1,137, 1 083) 1,118' 1,110 


Deposks : Government 125, 118 110, 116 


344, 314 
Certs. of pesticipetion 7” _ 
bonds... 


in Treasury 310 
Goa eer “s 317) 302, 263 


_note and sight liabs. '87-4°% 85-6%, '83- 6% 81:8% 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 

















Million belgas 
% | Feb.” | Feb. Feb. 
> 23, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
eel 3,498) 3,435) 3,469) 3,471 
Siver and other coin... 55 58 55 56 
reign exchange, etc. | 1,089} 924 922) 918 
Bale and eee erye 581 564 550 555 
Advances .......ccce00s 30 33 34 33 
Notes in ceeuan 4,325) 4,376 
On .., 4,419 
Deposits: Govt. ...... : 10) "108 4 “3 
ous esseee | | 832) 43% 439; 487) 521 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Relea ta ion levas_ 
Feb. Jan. | | Fs “Feb. | Feb. 
15, | 15, 
coasts, | Sty ty Hl Bt 
Oldings ......... 2 
Balances abroad and : | : 006 — 
foreign currencies . 868} 1,271) 1, 205) 1,197 
Discounts and advances 960) 7813 3) "07! °728 
Advances to Treasury | 3,495 3,441) 3,441; 3,441 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation 2,229; 2,694; 2,539) 2,496 


Sight liabs. and deposits | 4,007 3712 3,913) 3,982 





BANK OF CANADA 


Million $’s 
Feb. | Tan. | | | Feb. | Feb. 
23, | | 2 
ASSETS. 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... | 204-8, 215-1) 237- 4 235°8 
Gold coin and bullion | 180-1, 188-8 195-7) 196-9 
Securities ....... eoseecas 167: ° 180- q 167: Hi 165‘8 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... 148-3) 162: 4 158:4) 157-9 
its: Dom. Govt. | 22:8) 13-9) 33:4) 27-1 
ered banks .. 189-7) at3-¢ 206-7; 212:0 
Reserves to notes 


and 
__ deposit li liabilities ... |56°2% 550%) 59: 1% \59 0% 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 





Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

31, | 31, 23, | 31, 

5 1938 | 1938 S| 1939 | 1939 

Gold coin & gold bullion} 34: 21) 34°30) 34-30) 34-31 
Net fo exchange | 15-73) 17. 91 15-95) 16-10 
Home bills discounted | 12- 31) 13-39) 11- 68} 11-22 
Loans and advances ... | 12°52) 16°22) 12-18) 14:40 


Notes in circulation ... 
Sight dep. and current 
accounts, of which.. 


ea 51-69] 51:42) 50-60 
34-94, 37-51! 31-70 36-98 





(a) Government 20-69 19-00, 16°75) 17-04 
(6) Bankers ...... ll: 29) 15-99) 11: 65) 17°55 
Reserve to current 
_liabilities ............ '59°7% '57- 8°, 60- 5% 7 5% 
BANK OF FINLAND 
Million = marks es 
b. | Jan. | n. | Feb. ; Feb 
- | 23, | 15, 4 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ..........+. 602° ad 41128- 4 1128°4 
nan 32- 
ame 2240: 62248: 6 2239- 39-12248- ; 


eereee 


Foreign bil 58 
Inl. b 3 end bome ioane| 1312: F192. 6 1177. 31171:0 
Finnish & foreign bonds) 444: 3} 781: ‘ 519-1) 518-4 


Notes in circulation ... = 8 1901-0 2013: Pose 1 
Sight deposits : Govt. | $33 9) 350-4 466-8) 
Other $42 '9| 900.9] 735.31 689-6 


Cover tassight liabs. ... '78°4% 933% 93°60 94° 0% 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 





Feb. Jan. | Jan. | Feb 
ASE ca| Sy Sy PsP 
Gold | 801-0) 
see nt tories | 2] ae el aes 
. for.exch. | ... 
th aoe Sadvances | 530-1} 459-2| 452-9] 478-2 
Government bonds ... [1170-4/1845-4 1671-0 1618-6 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 110-7 10-5) 4 182:1 
LIABILI 
i ee 1848 -9|2587 62231 -8'2316-8 
Sa vernment | 439-0| 305-9| 225-4) 264-6 


iii 81-6] 147-7) 179-5) 203-7 
BANK OF JAVA.—Million florins 
eS [Je] re Feb. | Feb. 

25, 
1939 | 1939 
138-61/138- 60 138-89 


“7. 2 1 eS 
et . 
64°68 60.52 60°37) 62°15 


37]186-541186- “$1)184-71 
4| 84-67| 80-44) 85:23 





135° 332 


ASSETS 
Gold and silver pani ae 
edvenses & 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Million £LE 
Jan. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
catty f Department : 31, | 30, 31, | om 
LITIES 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1936 
Deposits gt putida 9°16 3°84 4-84 ta 
Other ......... | 18:95 17-67 17:20 17 
Other accounts ......... | 3- 26, 3:91 2:88 > “ 
Cash ... 2: 20 2:38; 2: 
evevesstaesé eovese 45 1:93 
Investments eédneczcores | 23-18 15-28 14-48 14-76 
Sdvences shuneaanbbiegn 5°65, 8°43 8:26 7:66 
Misbibniceteesnusinns esesee 1-45| 1-73 1-90 1-86 
Other accounts ......... | 3°44 2-98 2:21) 3-32 


Se 


hipibdiiademiniaentgh atta. 
Note Issue Department : | 








LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued ............ 21-30) 22-80 22- “20 21-10 
OI 6-24 6°24 6: 24) 6°24 
Brit. Treas. bills & bonds 5-84 7-34. 6-85 5-79 
British War Loan ...... | 7°72; 7:72) 7:61' 7:57 

tian Govt. secs.... | 1:50| 1°50! 1:50| 1-50 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 

Million Guat 

Feb. | Jan. | ton, | we Feb. Feb. 

ASSETS ab i et 22, 

1939 1939 | 1939 
Cash reserve : Gold 1, 725} 1,911) 1 5912) 1,913 
Other foreign | exchange 591| 467) 443 
Discounts and advances | 1 soo 1 706 1 832) 1,927 
Government advances | 2,240) 2,2 2 2,229 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 5,522} 6,441) 6,437) 6,386 
Sight liabilities ...... an 2,239 2,241 


2; an rae 





NETHERLANDS BANK 





Million florins 

| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. ; Feb.~ 

28, 30, | 20, | at, 
1938 | 1930 | 1939 | 1930 
Gold sesseccsceeseeveeeses (1435 °8/1461 - 3)1354- 6 1431- 3 

Silver stssevees eocececesece 15°6| 28:6 27: 6| 27 
ome bile, CBs ccetnes ; . 9) 8:2) 8-5) 8: 4 
oreign bills ............ 3-2} 3-2) 3-2 

Loans and advances | 

im current account... | 271-1) 306-7) 290-2) 260-8 


LIABILITIES j 
Notes in circulation ... | 901-8) 999-4! 966°7| 991:6 
Deposits: (a) Govt.... | 108: 9| 190-6) 162-8) 139-9 

(b) Other... 743°8) 638-4, 681: 7| 619-4 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
“| Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
| 22, 1°23, | 15,1 22 


“9 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Coin and bullion (gold | 

ne | 135- 3 147-7) 147-7 147-7 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 199: 0) 181- 0, 164°4, 164°4 
Funds provisionally in 

gold, not in gold res. | 44° 9 62: 8 62°8| 62:8 
Norwegian and foreign 

Govt. securities ...... 109: 7 135- 2 134:0| 134-0 
Discounts and loans... | 94°9 107-4 113-0) 111-8 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 409-5| 446-1 431-4) 431-6 
Deposits at sight ...... | 141°1) 144-2 159-8) 158-3 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


_ Million lei sais 
Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. 
5. 7, mm i+ 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 19390 


Gold and gold exchange | ‘16, 586 18,191 18,270 18,270 
Clearing and other for. 


Exchange. ......cccesee } 2,577) 1,315 1,297 1,247 
Commercial bills ...... | 6,131 11,280 10,936: 10,775 
Agric. & urban advncs. | 1,983 1,775, 1,753, 1,748 
Treas’ bills issued | | 

agnst.losses on credits) 4,943, 4,693 4,698) 4,702 
State debt and adv. to 

Treasury.......ceseeee 5,607' 5,589 5,589 5,589 
Secs. and participatns. | 1,195) 2,175 2,175, 2,175 

LIABILITIES | | | 


| 30,408) 34,646 34, 115 34,285 
| 10,509| 13,789 13,945. 13,566 
27701! 3,535 3,737) 3,715 


Notes in circulation ... 
Other sight liabilities... 
Long-term liabilities... 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 





Million £’s 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb 
| 18, | 20, | 10, | 1%, 
ASSETS 1938, 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 26°73, 26°74) 26-74 
Bills discounted 5 rs 5:65 5:96 6:90 
Advances to Govt.. -| 3-40, 1:10 2:00 
Inves. & other assets... 16-00 15:48 16°21) 15°39 
Steske tn alemiaslon .. 15:92 16-44 17:09 16°44 
Deposits: Gov 1:60, 2:54 1-69 2-38 
Bankers’ ... | 27°07 23:71 26°81 24°73 
Others ...... 4:02) 2°77; 2:29, 3-07 
Cash reserves to liabili- 
ties to public ......... '59-8% 58:-5% 57°2% 570% 
} 








SWISS NATIONAL BANK 











Million francs 

ee ae | Jan. | Feb. | Feb.- 

Asse 5 | 198 

1938 | 1939 | 19 

SGD wiacdapsciianeticins 12889 -8 2889-6 2812-6,2812-6 
Foreign secs | 491-2) 255-3) 257-1) 259- ° 

Discounts, €tC. .....+++ 7-8 149-0) 149-0} 156-4 
AdV@nces  ....csseeseeeee 22:2} 18-9} 25-7| 25-3 
- Securities ....... nacnnant 28-5) 91-5} 91-5) 91°5 
in circulati 1410-0.1613-011597-7/1611-9 
oe 2031 - 1 1762-3)1704-8)1700-8 





se reeeeereneonrees 


ceemenege Equalisation Fund and assets 
are N338,583,65 
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BANK CLEARINGS 












































LONDON 
ge eaarevenesd 
sc apolar |_Sia gregate from 
Mar. 1, 
1938 1939 ee nee, 8 2| Mar. 1, a ne 1939 
| sciniicttaladea 
a 
Number of | | | 
working days:| 24 | 24 % | 6 & 52 51 
| 
ee 2,627,656 2,422,048 — 7-8 680,967 665,361, 5,989,496 5,390,953 
Metropolitan... | 168,824 165,048 — 2-8 40,702, 37,353, 384,121 355,895 
Country ......... | 295,063, 290,115 —- 1-6) 65,848) _ 62,668 661, 637, 631,675 
Total ...... 3,091,543 2,877,211) 7: 47 787,517) 765,382 eaten SA 7,035,254 6,378,523 
PROVINCIAL 
& ee 
SPER ae ee ilies | Damenientan 
| Month of February oni | ‘gnome | — 
Pe penrenlaty : iE So pe . 
© se | 199 | che F628 F226 | Fe, 
hinted eee ee 
| i 
No. of working | } 
days *-— | 24 a | % 6 | 6 49 «48 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,753 9,978 + 2-9 2,017 | 1,946 | 21,858 | 20,967 
BRADFORD ....| 3453 3441-03, 923| 765 7,054| 7,002 
BRISTOL......... 5,508 5,571 + 1-1 1,275 1,267 10,902 | 10,999 
ile cnnieincoseb 3.725 3454-72 8 744 (7,746 | 7,065 
LEEDS .. | 4407 3,911 —11-2 1,020, 878, 9,446 9,368 
LEICESTER... 2837 2805 — 1-2 641 6,200, 5,997 
LIVERPOOL..... | 22,847 20,297 -11-1 5,838 | 4,756 | 47,668 | 41,627 
MANCHESTER | 40,992 39.157 — 44 8,500| 8,509 84,742 | 78,516 
NEWCASTLE... 7,041 6,793 —~ 35 1,672) 1,400 | 14, 13,038 
NOTTINGHAM 2256 1,984 -120 444) 379} 4,637 | 4,238 
SHEFFIELD... 5,110 4544 -11-0 863, 735 10,478 | 9,133 
Total: 11 Towns. | 107,929 101,935 — 55 24,044 22,020 224,739 224,739 | 207,950 











DUBLIN ......... 


| 
| om | ROS | ar 


47, 5508, 51,562} 


t 8 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


a ee aes 





Feb. 23, Feb. 24, Feb, 25, Feb. 27,(Feb. 28, Mar 1, Mar. 2, 
939 1939" 1939 | 1939" 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


Bank rate (changed | % | % % % % % % 





_ eecomnieecs 2 2 2 2 2 2 
—— ratesofdiscoun ee 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ | Iz 17 17 17 17 17. 17 
3 months’ R. minoen ike ' Tas ite ia Use 32 1x9 
¢ month do. “| SoSige| ie | nest | mete | ne'hy | ey | a 
teens a _ 
Dincount Treasury Bills, : rr. 7 *e-* | See *16~%s 
RR \ 32 i 32 17 17 17 17 17 
SGI cancnccisees | 1Ta9 iia 1735 ine ime we in 
Loans—Day-to-day ... Ip-k 1p-1 int ip led lo-E 
BRE .....0002-0seceeee lo-l my Ip-} lo-], lp-] lp-] a | 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. | 1, ly lg i % i t 
Discount houses at call | i, Ip lp lg lp lg ly 
D8 BINED. ccsevicccreseee | & | 5a 34 34 Bq 34 54 








Bank Bills Trade Bills 


fom) ee 


Short 





|> Months |4 Months 6 Month 3 Months |4 Months '6 Months 
sient daidestan Leda Cee 


1939 





NEW YORK 
eee Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
Mar. 2, Feb.1, Feb. 8, Feb. 15, Feb.22, Mar. 1 
1938 1939° 1939 io3e 1939” 1939” 
Call money ? } ; ? > % 
oer aeons oseeees = 1 1 
ms... capeienaen p= weeveseee lg 4 ll, ll, lly 


4 4 





March 4, 1939 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
Range of the of the day’s 8 business) _ 


ee | 


Par of | 
Feb. 24, | Feb. 25, | Feb. 27, Feb. 28, Mar. 1, M . 
London on |e 1939 | 1939 | 1939 ' 1939 | 1939 = 


—_—_——_—— Sune - 
New York, $. | $4:8625 4-687: 4-69- 46875 4-6834~ |4-6812- 4-68 
$ 691g 69126985) rag! - 


695, 















8 
Montreal, $ .. |  4°86% 4: 705g (4 70lz- 4-70-71 * TOM | 4-7014- 47014.” 
7 
Paris, Fr. ...... | 124°2i A765 17615) 6- ne, Pika 176 e- 176! Ry 
1775;6 1 77g) Lye) 177 Lag! 177 
Brussels, Bel....| 35-002 27-86-69,27- ; 87-91 27 86-91 27-84-68 27-85-89 
. : | 89-8914 | 89-8914 | 89-8914 | 89-8914 | 89-891, 89-891 
Milan, L. ..... 92-464 | 30-101" ke 89:19! | 89-16 | 89-101"! 89 10;" 


Zurich, Fr. oe 2212 20-62-66 20 :62-66)|20 -60-65 20: es [iO "60-64:20-62-65 


57-62 | 57-62 ‘561 1p 5517-60! 


172 52— jL72%2— =| 17299-1715; 


19! 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 | 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 | bg ed 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 8: 79-82 |8:80-84 |8-80-85 8 -80!0-83 8°81 10-84 8811-84 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 |11-67-70/11-67-70)11- orld or 7011: 66-70 11 67-70 


| 590-64 
Br. India Rup. +18d. — 1172959— 


3139 Slzo “Bl3p oi 9 
Hong Kong, $| ¢... 1454-15 ° 1454-15 1454-15 nr pon. -e ; 
16, 
S | t... | TSeBle | T3-Blz | 78-812 | TBe-Bl2 | 784-812 T8812 
Rio, Mil........ +5-899d.| Blig*m | Slig*em | Blig*m | 3lig*m | Bligtm | a 
'20-33— /|20- oar S0-. '20 oda rn on 20-31- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-454 | 39g 


37g) 38 
17-13h° 17: BAe | 17: 134 17°13h 


Valparaiso, $ 40 | 1160) 17130 116¢ (2) | 116¢ (J) | 11607) | 116e(/) 





Montevideo, $| t5id. 18-19 18-19 18-19 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 
Lima, Sol. ... 17°38 (22).- 2212- lo= |22\9- '2219~ 2210- 
23 lol) 23 lol 23 lof) 231 I 231 23lol 
Mexico, Pes... | 9-76 | Unq't’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’r'd | | Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d 
Manila, Pes. .. a3 66d.) 251-34 | 25 1a 25lg—3q | | 2514-34 | | 2514-34 
Moscow, Rbls. ~- jae 658 \24- = 24: “ae te 4 8 84- (24: ee 
‘| 


eek: = 

peUiance: TT. R Rio de Janeiro, = Lina Waganies Oda 8s days). * Sellers. + Pence 
rT, Rio do 5 ¢ Par 8-235ls2 since dollar devaluation on February |, 

1934. to) Prior vo devsioation on April 2, 1935. Pe ae. eee. (e) Latest 
tees rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (4) A remittance rate for 
1 Rate for prrepente op the Bent SS ‘or account Controller 





of Angie. Anglo-I ff) Nominal. (m) Official. 
(6) Other Exchanges E 
Par of March 1, | March 2, 
Lentence Exch, | Feboinyy ** | 1939 1939 
per £ 
i My a.csccevee | 193°23 227 22612-227 2261-227 
Made, Pe wccoce | 25-2ae{| goo | ao aaa | “iak tn 
Lisbon, Esc.........0000+ | 110 110-1101, 110-1102 110-1102 
Budapest, Pen. entece enews 27-82 aore-oes 2359-24i¢ 235-241, 
Prague, KC..........0s00+ $16412§ | 13619-137lq | 136l2-1371q | 1362-13712 
Danzig, Gul. .........+.+ 25-00 2453-251, 2459-251, 2459-251 
ry Fy TEE sinetacdesiceve oe. 24e4- 2518 eras oer ashe 
Riga, sobavecenenesouss *22\g — 2594 ~ 
BOB dipeska wee | 813-8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
Istanbul, Pst. sreeseeeeeee | 110 {| 3808 pooh 500k 
Din, ......000008 | 276-32 204-214 204-214 204-214 
sovcocccece eve | 48°66 2719-281, 2712-2812 2712-2812 
Sofia, 
Seockholn, : ' 19.9345 
Kr. w.ccccecee | 18159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 
nest a 8 - 159 35-45 22-35-45 234 
Kobe, Yen ................ | $24-58d. tes 1ahs 13159-14146 | 13159-14416 
Singapore, $ ............ e 28d. 2713;¢-28 2713;6- 
Betavia, F. .............. "| "tt | "Belt, | soe 8-79-82 
Bangkok, Baht ............ | $21-82d. | 22lie—Sig 221; 6-516 2216-516 


per unit of local 


U * 
sance: T.T., » Toon snc pe Cana. Sellers. 1934. Rate 
Agreement. 


oe § Par, koruna devaluation on 17, 
- ments of England. Under PE ah 
(Rk) ita Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (J) N NUsninal 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 






Feb. 24, | Feb. 25, | Feb. 27,| Feb. 28,| Mar 1, | Mar. 2, 
London on is 3939. 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
£ Per £ Per £ 

@) @) 


New York : —e | eb a 1ye-*16 7 6 Pag es 
cent. e—34 a4 
3 ” tigre 1568186 15;¢~-1516 1981s 13g-114 reel 


(d) (d) 
Pari racn{ 2 Par = = = he-i6 “hei 
3 5 | ete] tee | tte | ted] bets | 0-50 
(p) 
Amsterdam, {| 1 Month i Pp. 7 
con { 32 | ana 13s Met 


d) 4) @) (@) | @ 
Brussels, o 15-20 | 10-15 | 12-15 
Sen. { = 19 Fu 35-30 25-30 | 23-28 | 22-27 


16-18 | 22-26 | 43-48 | 40-50 | 33-38 | 32-37 





) ) 
Geneva, 1 Month AP ?, A ? Si 
cen.4}2 , 5-3 5 5-3 64 5-3 
eas 9-7 9-7 9-7 9-7 8-6 
(P) Premium. (4) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 
NEW YORK 


2 f { 
Feb. 24, Feb. 25, Feb. 27, | Feb. 28, Mar. 1, 
1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| ! 








_— 


New York on 





Feb. 23, 
1939 














aE Sa 


London :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
60 Gay ceccescereeeeeeees 4681550! 4681939) 4682529 4681950) 468925 468.339 
Cables ...ccesceveceeoeeee 4681516 46915 4695) 6 4691, 4681 16 4681514 
Demand eeeeeeteeeseeeee 4681516 469 469316 469 4681116 46813; 

Paris, I°T. .cscoecesseesoeses 2641536) 2°65 2°651g | 2°65 265116 2:651i¢ 

Brusse!s, Bel. ....see0006 |16°8212 [16°83 16°83 16°82 16°8212 | 16-83 

Switzerland, Fr. .e.ceoe |22°74 (22°73 (22°74 (22-7512 (22-7412 | 22-73 

Tealy, Litacvscevscscceees | 5°2614 | 5-264 | 5-2614 | 5-2614 | 5:2614 | “5-261, 

Berlin, Mark ......c0000 40°13 (40°13 . ; 40-131 

Amsterdam, Guilder... (53°31 53:20 (53-12 












Copenhagen, Kr. ... ‘94 |20-9412 (20-95 (20:95 (20-93 

Oslo, Ke... sseeees \23°57 33-57% 23°58 23-58 (23-56 23-561> 
Stockholm, Kr. .. 24:15 24-1512 [24-17 (24-16 24-14 | 24-1415 
Athens, Dr. ....... ot | 0-86 0:86 | 0-861 | 0-861 | 0-86lg | “0-R6lg 
Montreal, Can. §$ ... 99-530 ‘650 (99°680 (99-650 99-625 | 99-590 
Yokohama, Yen .. (27°34 «=27°36 (27°37) (27-36) 27-34) S| 27.35 
Shanghai, $..... 116-00 [16-00 [15°92 [16:00 16:00 | 16.00 
B. Aires, Peso . |29-09 29-10 29°11 29:10 (29-08 29-09 
Rio, Milreist ... | 5-90 59 |5:90 |5-90 | 5-90 5-90 
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lS een . 
: Te a 
ty From Bullion Coin | To Bullion | Coin 
GoLp : Si 
BS. Altice... ccccce 53,541 rica, | £ fs 
aes 484 | Se pee 
Australia aekendies 157,008) | Netherlands ............ oe 144.864 
New Zealand ... 29,493). PID acjincscdssvaceces 359 4,636 
Belgium _......... POSE nee | Switzerland ............ 144,667 : 
Switzerland ...... 35,188; 42,103 | Egypt .................. fei 36,202 
PUT sscccionesnnia 174,530)... | United States 2.0.22. 5,911,335)... 
Total* ... | 635,076 54,334 | Fe ices 6,097,805) 166,325 
SILVER SILVER 
Burma ........... ; 14,341)... | New Zealand ......... oe 
Hong Kong ...... 12,296, 7,758 | Canada ........-cccccsees | 5,615) ; 
Australia ......... TOM sees: RAMIEM diccnnsnrconcanpes } >. ee 
| Netherlands ...... 31,902) 78 | Germany ......... ‘ 17,800 1,100 
Belgium ......... 22,885) 260 | France ............ 569) ads 
| France oseeessesee 60,908) 94 | United States ... 17,500 
United States ... 177,423, ... | Other countries 2,348: 312 
Total* .., 360,304 41,344 | Tet ocecsecee 44,618 6,802 


* Including other countries. 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(BuymnG Rates PER £100 STERLING) 





; 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
| T.T. Sight sight sight | sight 
London on : £ ss d. s. d. $. a. | £ s. 4.| £s. 4. 
Rhodesia | 100 5 0} 10010 3] 10018 6/| 101 6 9| 10115 0 
S.Africa | 10017 6| 101 2 9] 101 11 0 | 101 19 3] 102 7 6 
(SELtING Rates PER £100 STERLING) 
| Sight | Telegraphic 
London on :— ££ sd £. wh 
TDR UUED asuhincalesninibiiitubasokinnassnibeniinin 99 15 0 99 15 0 
Deut RAGA : sksecctsaisiliniesecocesmnsiens 100 2 6 100 6 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


| London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 














New Zealand* on London 
| Buying Selling Buying | Selling 
? “New | 
Aus- | Aus- 
: Zea- | . New 
Ausrstia | 2New , | tralia! jand | Australia | Zea-| “iy | Zea 
| mail) 
T.T. | 1243, 125 | 12434 1251, 125 
Air | Ord. | 
Sight | 15 1252,6 |1247 Daim Ipant 123 # 12512 [12439 
3 6 2 40 
30 days} 12653 oe gs 124g. 1243— \123 $ 125716 1247589 
COdays)} 1271 lo] IX ly2aaq (1241g /123 4 1253g [1241720 
Wdays| 1275, si ue 123% 123% 125% 124" 40 
scainaegnce re ae 








* All retes (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
1 Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 


SHORTER COMMENTS (continued from p. 464) 

Bournemouth and Poole Electricity.—Profits for 1938, 
£104,001, against £112,975, after interest, tax and depreciation; 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 15 per cent. 

Hoover, Ltd.—Net profit for 1938 is £338,515. This compares 
with £419,807 for 1937, of which £59,119 earned before incor- 
poration went to capital reserve. Final ordinary dividend of 20 per 
cent. again makes 25 per cent. for the year ; general reserve again 
receives £50,000. 

H.P. Sauce, Ltd.—Profits for 1938 show a decline from £209,212 
to £202,211. Ordinary dividend maintained at 30 per cent. ; reserve 
fund receives £40 (same) ; to staff pensions, £5,000 (£7,500) ; 
“ae ee against £76,132. a 

orley, Ltd.—Net profit for 1938, £27,763 lower 
at £88,333, after tax of [14,552 (£11,126) ; ordinary dividend 


reduced from 5 to 3 cent.; to reserve, £25,000 (£37,500) ; 
carry forward increased by £1,333 to £38,506. 
James Booth and Ltd.—Net profits for 1938 have 


. Compan: 
risen from £100,903 to 145,411 ; dividend is 15 per cent., less 
» On the ordinary previous year’s 25 per 


a 


as increased 
5 ut capital bonus. For 1937, dividend was 15 per cent. plus a 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THe BANK OF LONDON AND SouTH AMERICA, Ltp., issues the following details 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges. 
Gat ey = oe exception of Seivin and Paraguay, are related to the 

es do ¢ approximate sterling rates may be obtained b lyi 
the dollar-sterling exchange rate, . , . <ieartuaitien 


Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on London was 141-40 bolivianos 
(nominal) on February 14, 1939. 6 

Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 175-40 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
on February 6, 1939. This rate applies to holders of permits 
buying in the “‘ open” market. 

Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 14°60 sucres per U.S. dollar 


on February 3, 1939. 


Guatemala, Sight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
-S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 
Central Bank for the sale of drafts, 

Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 
the National Bank at 5°52l2 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 
10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. commission) on February 6, 1939. 

Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
74:00 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “tree” paper peso on 
January 28, 1939, 

El Salvador, Sight selling rate on New York was 2:495g colones per U.S. dollar 
on February 8, 1939. 


Paraguay. 








Venezuela, Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 
per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
Changed From ~ Changed From To 
fo ° 0 {oe 
Albania ........ .Apr. 1,°37 612 6 | Montreal-...... Mar.11,°35 ... 2i2 
Amsterdam...... Dec. 2,°36 212 2 OBO ceccccesesees an. 5,°38 4 31g 
Athens ........... Jan. 4, °37 7 6 I, TE ee 
Batavia............ Jan. 14, °37 4 3 Prague ...cc00.- Jam. 1,°36 31g 3 
Belgrade ......... Feb. 1,735 612 5 Pretoria.......... May 15, °33 4 31g 
Berlin ......ceses: Sem. 2h 32 : 4. Tallinn ......... Oct. 1, °35 : ata 
Brussels ......++ ct. 27,” 2 : 0 oe 
Bucharest ....... May 5,°38 412 3%g Riga seeenecsoeses Jan. 1, 39453, 55 
Budapest......... Aug. 28,35 412 4 Rio de Janeiro May 31, °35 wali 31g 
Calcutta ........+ Nov. 28,°35 312 3 TROIS Sacncesoncce May 18, °36 5 4l9 
Copenhagen Feb. 23,'39 4 31g | Sofia............. Aug. 15, 35 7 6 
Danzig ....... coe mh % HS 4 Stockholm ...... Dec. 1,°33 3 21g 
Helsingfors ..... Dec. 3,°34 412 4 Swiss j : 
KOvn0 w...0000 uly 1,°37 52 5 wee Nov. 25,°36 2 lg 
Lisbon ......+++«. y 11,°36 5 412 .. Mar.11, °38 3-285 3-46 
New York Fed. Dec. 18, "37 5 4\2 
Reserve .....++ Aug. 26,°37 112 1 +. Nov. 22, °38 2 4 
” aaa July 15, °35 51g 5 June 30, ’32 31g 3 








1 Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 412% ; discount rate for 
inst public, 6%. (a) 42% applied to banks and credit institutions. (6) 5% applied 
to private persons and firms. 


Wolsey, Ltd.—Profits for 1938, £58,245, against £78,263, 
Dividends, 1} per cent. on “A” ordinary, 2.7d. per share on “ B” 
ordinary, and a participating dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
preference. This is the first distribution to be made on either class 


of ordinary shares since 1931. 

e and Company.—Final ordinary dividend, 12 per cent., 
oatnte 1938 18, canieet 20 per cent. Profits, after debenture 
interest, £349,550, against £397,167. 

(Continued on page 483) 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS ___.._ LONDON TRANSPORT SOARD _ 


| 












































BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | Receipts | —— 
in aaa ee Grom Receipes, oe ~ Aggregate Gross Receipts NT ge —- = o 
i wi en . i weeks 
: ! : | Week ending Feb. 25, 1939, before pooling ............ i 300 | + 
L “Tastesteatall sa lanl sta oa Tak | Total, 35 weeks t0 date ...s.seccsessceneeseenes sissansecareres | 19,829;400 | + 208°) 
2elSeleSiab lay | & 
lesiszit2igy S28 | 8. | L.P.T.B, receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ....... 29,388,200 | +. 657,1 
B2| cE 23/8 By os x é 5 L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to une 26, 1937 cece sseceovces 28,732,000 | + 255'b0s 
j=ejOy FO) i |= L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
—_—————— ne eas es Bee —""—=_ | London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 . 42,120,179 | + 742,250 
L. M-& S.— cof . 
SUE cetdteeseiail | 407 482 315 797 1,204° 3,100 3,838 2,505 6,343 9,443 RSEA 
- Foecmeeraens: | 308 452 303 755 1,153 3,024 3,363 2,461 5,824 8,848 OVE Ss WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
L. & NE. { 
1933 | 264 360 287 647, 911 2,057 2,702 2,270 C006 UD | rec re ge een a 
DR cinilvcindnatnes 261 322 273 595 856 aA1e 2,310 2,131 4,441 6,455 | a Gross Receipts Aanmonte Gross 
Great Western— | 7 ; ; for Week Receipts 
BOT dim eicenad | 163 195 133 328 491 1,297 1,566 10a 2,607 3,904 | Name ispeliigeealtigealidipniahlptilineisieresetrenttpeateeeeoa 
cael 163 193 116 309 472 1,284 1,434 ‘928, 2,362 3,646 | Pe see 
Southern— | i } | + or — 1939 + or — 
ee E | 264 63 43 106 - — ~~ a = see | errr ae en ee ns 
ET ceesedinennuele | 261 60 38 98 | 25 $. Rs. 
— —_—— Bengal & N. Western | 19 Feb. 1 12,18,499) t honsa 7 3,92,615 
Total— | Bengal-Nagpur ...... | 45 | 10 $28,84,000,+ 69,177 8,04,04,550 — 4,28,952 
pe \1098 1100 778 1878 2,976 8,532 8,578 6,127 14,705 23,237 | Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 46 20! +$35,35,000) — 1,24,000) 1043,55,000 — 10,51,000 
SUD dtentdstendel 1083 1027, 730 1757 2840 8,390 7,539, 5,820 13,359, 21, 749 Madras & S. Mah... -13 10, $22,58,000) + 1,60, 356) 6,42,96,326 + 34,98.962 
Pca eR KE ie [ | | S. Indian ..........++++ 43 Jan. 31) $16,39,474 —1,15,782| 4,56,51,094 —10,35,610 
(a) Week ended Feb. 25. _ t 10 days. + 11 days 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS CANADIAN _ 
= ig eee LORRI TEST ka [.-. .”hT hr 
| Canadian National .. | 7 \Feb. 21, 3,172, s19|— 20,344) 23,017,457'+ 28,306 
L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. oe. Southern | Canadian Pacific......| 7 | 21! _2,240,000/— 6,000) 16,422,000!— 741,000 
——~"Cumuiative Figures 95 ~~ ~~) ~£ ee SOUTH & CENTRAL _AMERICAN 
Cangas first half 1938, over | ne ; 19390 Be — 
hate ae aomeneaawraar ces — 780 — 638 —- 318 — 105 Antofagasta .........++ 8 Feb. 26 11,480 — 9,060. 100,110 — 44,540 
over second half 1937 ............ — 2,423 | —1,812 | — 926 | — 54 | Argentine N.B. ...... 4| asd F 151,700 + 19,400 a eepearlt. “tthe 
Gross decrease, first half 1939, 000:+ 10,000, 45,925,000, — 1,783,000 
over first half 1938 :— | B.A. and Pacific...... 34 254 tii12003/4. "Gan! “a's4s'ss0l— lvoe? 
0 wacin oo Fut. 26, 38 1939... |— 595 |— 574 |— 258 | - 61 B.A. Central ......... 33 ll $62,900 — 49,000 _ 3,537,200 — 507,900 
Av. weekly decrease, ist half 1939 | —74-37 | —71-75 | —32-25 | — 7-62 | B.A. Gt. Southern... | 34 | as 4 Sceanel anaes VeaT 8551 “ele 
Latest week compared with 1938....; — S51 |- S55 |—- 9 |— Il 729,000 : 24,272,000 — 1,371,000 
Latest week compared with average B.A. Western .....00+ | 34 | 25 45°223| +. 7,072 1,505,706 85,051 
+ Silent aniline —- @5'— w3i- 2mj\- 9 750) , "131,450| — 6.343, 
ors a io Le, || teen ion) a $2,503,750) + 125,950) 64,131,450) — 6,343,300 
Fe RE Peo 8 ee ee ee es NS Central Uruguayan. | 33 | 18 :543'+ 5,916 5,406,455) 4+ 233,049 
ona »3s Receipts, week oniea’ Aggregate G R : Mi sooo es 500/000 14,90000014 113,000 
« c i } —_ ’ i 4 , 
| Feb 24, 1939 e ne om eceipts Leopoldins . eer eeeeeres 8 25 1 714|— 4,683 169,4 i+ 11,266 
(000 <E000) | Mexican Railway..... | 7 | 21 ~ P351,400|+ 30, 2,251,100, — 45,500 
BONED inscchiapsesese 6 ae 3,073) 14,118|\— 10,629 
——]—— —— | United of Havana -. 34/25 £47,204,— 5,773, _671,337/— 64,384 
Pass. | Goods | Total | * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 
pesos. t Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. (d) ‘ae in Uruguayan 
anes ; currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 
a 
3 Sy MONTHLY TRANSPORT & & POWER RETURNS 
; BRP: OES Eas 
ae | is? Receipt for Month | Aggregate Receipts 
| Company | Ending ee 
oy 1508 | 1938/39} + or — 
ee “ 
- SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS Brazilian Traction : 
(For headings, see Overseas Traffics table. ) Canadian Pacific , 
ae ee ee en 2 ee ee Int. Rlys. Cent. e 
Transit Receiptst.... | 7 \Feb. 20 2 344,100 — - $3001. 1,441,800 - —_ 162,300 | ,,Amer. 


Manchester S: 
Canal. - 


= 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous refers divid unless ked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. er oe r a 





ene ee 








*Ine. | 
Company Company Total | o. 
ost Peal | a | Year 
Grassmoor Company on * ove 3 
ison Barber ...... 15 2212 ° 2212 
Harringtons, etc. ...... 3 eo 3 
Hoover, epoidones "5 : . 5* 
International Paint ... at; 6 6 
Irrawaddy Flotilla ... 5 3 15 
se Investment, etc. “i 7 6 
Electric ......... 3 We 31; 354* 
King (Geo. W.) ...... 4* 31, 4 
Lancashire Steel ...... Slot} 8 8 
Leyland Rubber Gia y 2 Na 
pat Seuss OWEF ......... i “ 
Mow Eines ane 7 7 
Sows te eeeeees Pence Pence 
North Bastern Elec... praene - 
Parnall Aircraft ...... hensive 4 --» |Mar. 15) $2.2 
ane sas rep BL Sie) wie Feb. 23) Le 
1 
Rivet, Bolt and Nut.. ress ee {6 a se Oauber 10, 
St. ae Court... 938, to 4, 199. 
Alliance Trust — 
LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION. 
neigh) Ordinary dividend for 1938, 7 per cent. (the same). 
J. and F.) ...... PARNALL AIRCRAFT.—Interim dividend 00 
Sree 008 See Sa ordinary shares is.5 per cent., against nil. 


STAVELEY COAL AND IRON .—Tax-free 
interim dividend is reduced from 3 to 2}2 per cent. 
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(Continued from page 481) tion, £19,950 (£ 19,449). Tax and N.D.C. Carry 
A. and S. Henry and Company, Ltd.— —=—- £14,500 (£12,000). Ordinary dividend 16} (1005.4 
This company proposes to re y 100,000 per cent., absorbing £ 130,000, against 25 Tavl Walk 
5 per cent. preference capi a cash per _cent., absorbing £125,000. To reserve sine cae er.—Net profits for 1938, 4 
bonus of 18. for each £1 ; also 2s. pet lof £25,000, as before. forward raised {te tax and N.D.C., were £284,009, or | 
0 
' 


£11,209, compared with 


1,600,000 ordi capital. tal cash from £18,940 to £19,690. £29,182 less. Ordinary dividend is lowered 
repayment £265,000. No dividend is to be Moss E from 10 to 9 per cent., but previous 
paid on the ordinary stock for 1938, against anne mpires, Ltd.—Gross profits for year’s transfer of £50,000 to property and 
4} per cent. in 1937. The report shows that; m t hngay against £174,753. Charges Contingency reserve is repeated. Carry 
profits for 1938 are down from £78,960to Poors Tax, £28:233 (£18,959), N-D.C. forward is £142,123, against £141,484. 

15,372. To reserve fund, £5,000, against £73274 (£3,750), and depreciation £24,046 British Ropes. — Profits for 1938 t 

10,271; staff fund £2,000 (£3,000). In (£23,957). Ordinary dividend is again 10 £38,056, against £256,769. Dividend on | 
1937, building reserve received £5,000. No per cent. Carry forward £26,967, against ordinary unchanged at 25 er cent i 
ordinary dividend (against 4} per cent. in £28,555. Nundydroog Mines F P: fi fb 
1937). Carry forward up from £50,142 to Scottish Power.—Balance of revenue revenue aeenee for 1938 £225,606, $ 


£51,509. for 1938 is £381,573, against £379,872. reduction of £69,049. Final ‘divi 
Enfield Cable Works.—Profit for 1938, | Ordinary dividend, 8 per cent., as before. 27} per cent. ae 47} ~ age come 


£208,145, against £203,944. To deprecia~ To reserve £24,800, against £28,500. against 65 per cent. for 1937. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION = 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) : 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS = 
to the Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, held at the | aad 
Offices of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1 Queen’s Road i 
Central, Hongkong, on Saturday, the 25th February, 1939, at 11.30 a.m. H 














TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING The sterling equivalents of the Assets and Liabilities are shown at 1/23, the rate ruling 


CORPORATION on the last day of the year. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have now to submit to you a General Statement of the DIRECTORS 2 
affairs of the Bank, and Balance Sheet for the year ending 31st December, 1938. The Hon. Mr. A. L. Satetps has been elected Chairman for the year 1939, and 
The net profits for the year, ther with $3,383,004-53, balance brought forward Mr. W. H. Lock has been elected Deputy Chairman. oe 
from last account, after paying all deducting interest paid and due, and making Messrs. J. K. Bousrierp, K. S. Morrison and T. E. Pearce retire in rotation, 
provision for bad and doubtfal accounts and contingencies, amount to $18,679,625-85, | but being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly. 


The Directors recommend writing off Bank Premises Account the sum of $1,000,000. Messrs. M. T. Jonnson, and J. R. Masson resigned their seats on leaving the 
After deducting $1,000,000, the Interim Dividend of £2 10s. Od. per share, paid on preening H. V. Witkryson and W. H. Lock have been elected to fill 
8th — last, viz. -2400,000 at 1/2§ = $6,453,781-51, and remuneration to AUDITORS 
Directors, t ppropri i ,145,172- 08, ; : é 
sueumand the papmans of z final Crees. of £3 pe than, se Geena, wade The Accounts have been audited by Mr. Joun Fiemine, C.A., and Mr. H. R. Forsyrn, 























at 1/2}, the rate of the day, will absorb $7,744,537 -82. C.A., who offer themselves for re-election, T. E. PEARCE, 
The Balance $3,400,634-26 to be carried to New Profit and Loss Account. HoncGKoneG, 8th February, 1939. Chairman, 
ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Sist December, 1938 Dr. 3ist December, 1938 i 
LIABILITIES Sterling Equivalent Dollars To Interim Dividend — 9 5 100 per Sh Dollars Dollars (¥ 
Authorised Capital :— £ s. a Paid on 8th August, 1938, of {£2 per Share on aes : 
400,000 Sb each 160,000 Shares = £400,000 at 1/2§ = cececceccseeee $6,453,781 51 
an en Seat eenaneeee To Remuneration to eaters 6 UU eicackddinincnsestacsios 80,672 +26 
Issued and Paid-up Capital :— To Balance to be Appropriated :— 
160,000 Sha each ° To Final Dividend :— i . 
Reserve | Soares of § 126 ean ee 1,200,583 6 6 90,000,000°68 Of £3 per Share on 160,000 Shares = £480,000 at 1/2§= $7,744,537 -82 
$125 per Share on 160,000 Shares Transfer to Bank Premises Account ..............0.0000 1,000,000 -00 
issued y To Balance forward to next Yea .....scscseereeerserereeeees 3,400,634 - 26 
sabesecsbsasaeebas chebeniiadased —eaenen See a. | 
Sterling Reserve .............000 6,500,000 0 0 104,873,949" 58 ann ane ane i 
Hongkong Currency Reserve 619,791 13 4 —_10,000,000-00 $18,679,625 -85 bie 
— in Circulation :— — ff i 
uthorised Note Issue against Securities & i 
deposited with the Crown Agen Cr. ; ce. 
CRE conserisidpisiinpinididincclaai ee 1,859,375 0 0  30,000,000-00 | By Balance of Undivided Profits, 31st December, 1937... $3,383,004-53 tt 
Excess Note Issue against Hongkong Govern- | — By Amount of Net Profits for the Year ending 3lst ' { 
ment Certificates of Indebtedness ...... eovvee 11,192,143 7 6 180,579,120 -00 December, 1938, after making provision for bad and pe 
Parzent Accounts eoqunashebeiiinisassenptbe wahtiinteaaerens 44,881,235 5 8  724,134,216-31 doubtful one ont meena, deducting all $8.206.621 -32 Fe 
si ‘ teres MD cccscccondeccedoceses 296,621 - if] 
Bille nies. Sr ccceeeeoesecensesoeesseesercoosccsescces 9,181,446 2 § 148,137,618 -09 Expenses and In paid an a ne $18,670,625-85 H 
ii : eee oe ie 
“- anton Office ‘oa Ede on Lede $18,670,625 -85 i 
NID shiva cnet tia ae sth taal dictions 1,327,014 3 10 21,410,649-12 ——— Ty 
Acceptances on Account of Constituents ............ 158,701 17 3 2,560,567 +89 : 
wae os hate ACOOUNE aisssesnseenssteeneeins 752,747 12 10 —'12,145,172-08 i. 
Jabiity on Bi change re-disco " Sor Diy g $s 
{2,389,587 7s. Sd., of which {2,316,976 — STERLING RESERVE Le 
neve since Fun oft. $1 253 841,293-07 D Sterling ' iy 
1,253,841,293- R. ae -. 
ae a ees To Balance  cccccccccccccccccssccserscccncrececeeeercuccsssersusscccasoussassucrecasses £6,500,000 0 0 a 
ee {ee 
ASSETS Sterling Equivalent Dollars Cr. ___ Sterling £ 
; £ s. d. By Balance Sist December, 1937 .....ssececssreseeeesesrererneersenennenners £6,500,000 0 0 ; 
Gav te Ninel. cnicsepdactssndieridlansie efit n2 8,023,910 3 5  129,461,407-81 as ; 
Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebted- 

BONS. <sonsnendisinconaililastiiiewanbeisteatienebeasinat ats 11,221,491 15 6  — 181,052,640-39 ‘ 
Enush Government, Indian, Colonial and other om 
oe teal Legs Se Se 21,047,916 6 10 354,117,641 -80 My 

Te eounted, Loans and Credits ...........00+0+ (138,624 11 8  454,001,337- Pi Sinaee 
Bills Receivable’ and Balance of Remiitances aad HONGKONG CURRENCY RESERVE 4 
wane! to Feaaett hihi ledihapiinelieidisdiasastivmeedinee 6,994,042 6 8  112,845,052-80 Dollars lee 

stituen cceptances 

Contra oes, err Al site 158,701 17 3 2,560,567 89 Te ae $10,000,000 .00 
BOE PRES ie cnctersirotirdecnane, LASS © 8 16,008,004-85 | To Balance ~~~ seencnees hs: vce 

——————_—— CR Dollars ; 

£77,712,038 9 6 $1,253,841,293 -07 By Balance 31st December, GOOD > cccccccancnchodeboncsconcedocnesscasceccosees $10,000,000.00 

——————— ——— 

Sterling Exchange taken at 1/2}. 
V. M. GRAYBURN, Chief Manager. A. S. ADAMSON, Chief Accountant. T. E. PEARCE, J. J. taggers A. L. ee gate ai i ia 
We have set : ks, Vouchers and Securities at the Hea Office and wi e certified K from , fie | 

Dr ad Aen ede gs Cala Sia Tn of ta San ten rem Ya Gad a Sun on tenia a 
, , : nt . , | ie 
true an ore me information sad explanations we have — signa voy aad explanations given to us and as shown by the Books of the Corporation. ip 


and correct view Corpora ‘s affairs accordi 
hes _ eo ar ORSYTH }¢ hartered Accountants. a 
Honckone, &h February, 1999, en Audi h 


sors. 





ee 


calculating the yield on “cum. div.” shares, 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


i ields of fixed int certain date the yield inchides any’ profit of low ot nadernet, Sate of Payment, less income tax at the standard rate, Where 
send on telickee ek ae sine date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are Tpemable at or before a certain date the nen 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the an ion is = ia ane ee Y stocks and shares 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction interim Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 










































































Prices, j | g | | qj on 
iy a ek Eee |Prices| pio! vieta Dividends | Mar. | #40! Yield 
Year 1938 Mer.i | teesieitibeeiinn | ater. ZS Mar. 1, | Name of Security a mS, Mar 1, 

ie Ti Hig a | 1939 g | _ 7 | @O OO” 1999 | = 
igh- | w- h- | Low. | a | 
= est est {| est | a H e | ca oe |_% % Celine t ; 
: ' on 5 } oR 5 - Briti h Fund ; ‘| yee: j %. d - Brit Or | wer y 
7914 | 64 7ilg | 684 lout aa. {| 70xd| + 5g $i of me | Brit, Overseas a” = | ~2/6 | ‘Ni : 
iis | 98 |) 105! | 1033 |) “Do. 4% (aft. 1957) | 10514 + 34) 3 12 a|| Com. Bk. of Aus 106/- || 124 ~ '4| 6 9 0 
1005, | 9 | 063, | 9433 | Conv. 2l% 1944-49 || MStexd) + 12) 3 0 | District B, fi | 51/3 ~ 1S 8 Oe 
ioast | 92 || 98l2 | 95% |) Do. 3% 1948-55... || bie} + %&| 3 2 | Su - | 318 9 
10453 | 90ip |; 991, | o6lg Do. 319% after 1961 | 9634xd) + 3, 3 14 i= | 6 0 9 
105!3 | 100 || 1044 | 102716 | Do. 412% 1940-44 | 10419) + 1g) 4 § £861 | 410 9 
1155, | 102 111% | 108% |) Do. 5% 1944-64... | 11119) + | 215 s72| tel) 6 7 2 
ors) Bt | 87 | 85le |) Fund. 2ip% 1956-61 | 8654; + 1p) 3 5 gs,/ 194) 436 
756) B8l2 |; 93 | 9073 | Fund. 2349, 1952-57 | 923%) + 15) 3 § iR 8+ ly 41 
99516 90 947, | 93 Fund. 3% 1959-69... || 9434) 4 lb} 3 5 $i, | | 316 9 
tig’ | 98 | 1085 | 106 || Fund. 4%? 1960-90... || 10812; + | 3 6 20? 411 9 
Wl.) 90 soit | $678 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 || 991g) + af) 2 a4 he! | 5 3 0 
10014 | 93 || 9614 | 9413 || Do 3% iGsq-se- | 96°} 434] 3-5 2 613 9 
11213;¢/ 100 =|} 168 | 105'2 |. Victory Bonds 4% — || 1062gx' + 12 | 3 15 ri | $60 
1035, j 9Ol> ' 9812 | 951516, War L. 319% af. 1952 || 98 | + 34° 3 ll 1515 | 1 | 3 16 6 
oo? | 38. | 837% | 8055 || Local Loans 3%...... | 82xd/ + 3 3 13 43g | +4) 416 9 
102 | Wie || 99° | S52 || Austria 3% 1933253 | Sola) | 3 6 0) S5/— | 39/6 || 384a) 614 | Union Dis. £1... I See | | #il 5 
68. | 55° || 64 611g || lndia 2i9% | 62xd) + 7a) 4 0 8) 91/9 | 85/6 | 9a | Ob || Wes. £4 ZT pd... re 4il 5 
821, | $8 76 3 Do. 3%. Sadedidibienead || 743qxd ti] 4 0 
"3 | 0. acnitinenntiniee |, 863gxd) + 
117g | 110 |) 115iq | 114% p>® 412% 1958-68 | Maia! *| 3 a2 i ; 2 . 
j m. |. Govts. | 008 
1087; | 97 | 1031) | 101 | Austr, 5% 1945-75... } 103 | .. | 48 a 13a? 
10415; 97 =| :103ig | 101 | Canada 4% 1940-60 | 10ixd) +1 319 a 2 | 318 0 
10s | ‘gi? |i 11% | 1122 | Nigeria $9¢ 1950-60 || 112°") t2 | 3 13 rH 3h 
108 | 95ig || 103 987, | N. 5% 1946 | 1021/43 | 411 19lexd) a"1,, 2 16 0 
1071939} 95 |) 1023, 10014 | Queens. 5% 1940-60 || 10Ixd. +1lp} 419 = tf i 217 Ot 
112i) 97 || 191g | 107 || S. Africa $% 1oasors | 109 | 41°) 3 6 6 | testt + 2 ‘. 
! gn ernments | loa? | 2's | TIM4e¢ T98l2c)\ Prudential £1 A... ond... 
1262 | 78 85. | 2D || Are. 412% Ste. Bas. | 81 | +) Sit 0} oe $26; 2 5 Of 
23 | 401) | 25 |! Austria 19305%.... | 34 | -1'| 12 0 00) 82/ 4+) 3.4 2 
» | | 3. | & | Daag i930 | a | 3 | 32 2 9 1612; © 38} 2 16 0 
a] | at |B" [pend coin | soe) 2 | 8 8 3 oe 3 aS 
372 | 12% |! 16i2 | 1219 || Brazil 5% Bd i914 | 1512) +1 Ni | Me) we | 211 6t 
195 | 14 || 16i2 | 123, |, Chile 6 % (1929) ..."". 13 ~ | 14 9 Ov) 
GOl2 | 37 || 3715 ; China 5% (1912)... | 3412; +1 | 1410 of 221 
woz | 40 |) 552 | 44 | V0, 5% 1913) ...... || 48i2| ... | 10 6 2f mye tS 87 
ge | Shy amet | [Seon |) 3 | ak 2 gaa | $3 
| 122 | 98 || Denmark3% wee i} i eee 
104 B4i2 || 8614 | 81 || Egypt Unifies % 80 | -22' 5 0 0} 205i2/ ww | 418 3 
13 94 | 12ip | 116 || French 4% (British) |} 12°] | 5 7 Ge! S6i2/ -- | 719 3 
60 | 20° | | Ger. Dawes La. 5% || 3912 47 | 1213 3°) AiMta) vw | 6 2 3 
46) | 15 |} 331g | 215 || Do. founs La. 419% 2912) +2 | 15 5 0) +7 | 5 :f 
ga'z | 25 || 201 | 24 | Greek 6% Stab, +2 6 Sw 3| 434! 616 2 
2] 2 || 35:2 | 26 } juaneay RT sesicsens 351g; 1. | 1213 6h, 13 , + s ig 0 
+d 35 52 4514 | Japan, ip% 1936-65 50 ja ll 0 Of) ‘pmo +7 3 ; 
Siz | 38 53 4453 | Do. 6% (°24) red. 1959) 50 12 0 of Li2iox'd ... sae 
> 35 | 3 429 | Peru 712% 1922...... 4212] ... 9 8 3g) 3/9" 569 
ist | Bf || 65 | 50 |i Pong SQ | + | 10 0 Os i sis 
4 Dlg |} Ally 74 Roum. 4% Con, 1922 jj 10lg/ ... 19 0 Oy! 16012 5 
ie | | co & Are C3%. | 80°| +31| 315 0 mim 43) 3a? 
15% | 101 |! ait | 1081, | Bic"ham 5% 1946-56 | 10812, ... | 312 9 
sri, | ‘92 | 114 | 110 , || Bristol 5% to4s-s3 || iy +1 | 311 0 5 60 
B72 | $02 | S36! son | ESCs) Be) 4 312 4 iad NS) Sat 8 
10534 | 9455 || 1025 | 982 || MvsrPool 957 i+ 13/9)... | 516 0 
eT a we cut] $33 
Year 1939 ‘ } 2 wi mi 
lente | anew | tae peel vee | ! $0} fies fie | 345| $42 8 
__inctusive | Name of Security Lk ans) Mart | wef Bia) ae | NUL 
High- | Low- || (a) _@) (| |, = sb Np +3) 
re ee a ee | veevee || 30/Tp +3/11p 6 10 7 
112 | 108% | Ze | Qty | E,Bles. 3% 1950-70 | 1081, | i r $| 310 5 
i Pass. Trans 1 
im a 214 214 410% “A” 1985-2023 anane! 318 9) 319 7f 
li7ip |} 108 |} a2 |, 220..cA” 1985-2023 | 1191, 319 6) 416 0 
. ioe 2 2 | 3% “B” 1965-2023 | LL) | 45 7) 337 
85in | g2ig |) jig | 24) °C” 1956 or after.. T3ud +22} 5 9 7) 415 6 
tis’ | aizy | 22] He | Met. WB. “Be 5 | +) 312 0 | eo 
| 2 2 | ©. of Lon. 5% 50-70 11212 312 0} . 5 2 
i | 
= al gd each | | | gif 
i, | 48 | Nig Ni ct aNeR per 773 + 831 Na fil 5 12 6 
4 333 | Nil Nil cl} Do. 5% Pref Ord. 4\2;+ 1, Nil j 5 9 0 
48 38 i 5. Nii ¢ Do.5% Pref 1955 Soi +3 | Na i} 
115g 13? | te a |} peg aoe ft. 11 the Nil | uie 
= © , 0. 4% Ist Pf..... . 2} +51 i 1 
3% | 10 | Med Nil UMS Ordo | 2 +u;| Ri | 196 414 0 
2 20 | fe | Nil ¢ og EE 1923... |) 32 | $5 Ni || .. | 613 3 
ian 10le lly om is Pf£. ee eeecescecees 53loxd +5 7 9 7 + Tod 6 13 3 
67s | asi: | la | 46) Devs Pt Ord 6sizeal 38 i ~ | 3"5 of 
4 80 2ha 212 6)/ Do. 32 pe sdotnedue 93loxd +5 6 ll od) 4 3 5 
61 
9 42 |} Na | Na Com, 8 Forsen we 9 8 110 
be | 34) Na Nil (BA & Pac. Ord |) go | Nil 1S 712 5 
5.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... || gin} ** 9 3 
> i= Nil 8 
i012 S a. = | BA. West. Ord. ...... Za — | Nil = 5 S ot 
6lis| 4% || Ni | Na (Gan Bac Cons g3" 53/412; Nil a nde. Ord. £ 713 2 
20 2¢ 2¢ || Costa Rica Ord...” 211 2 Nil 29/101 a|| Hadfields 1 eveeee 0 
35/- 7 Na elf Nira ie Lio”: || save tS 3 3 1 52° oe? Horden Collec 912 0 
| a 
| Paulo Ord. ...... wee 817 9F Ze We Poca eareaere I ; $ > 
Banks and Discount @ || Powell “ 
— | 55/- 106 | Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 55/- 6 | 171 ee t32 713 . 
29/712 | 26/4ip be | 22 | BROEN. Zealand Zi | 27%6| “| § 16 34) 3/10" isa 3 I: Ord. 1 780 
England c 
75/6 | 67/9 || Tea! 7 Bera ae reese Pie +1 | 314 6 Te | 4 || Steet & Iron 1 7% 3 
3 39/101 a Bip | Bere (p.c.0.) A £1 41/6 oe 3 19 3 40/ 66 4a | Stanton F  WeiReae 5 0 ot 
716)  65i¢ | Bk. of Aust. + ly ; 1 3) 44/4 185 | 12l9 a || Staveley ete. 5 12 10 
£A0' | £44le | Be | Be || Bk of Mont, $160" |] cae 14 Se) $942 |405% | Ted ‘tate! Steware de 6 5 
ca 1} & | £ - | 314 29.4 4a} 66‘) Swan, Hunter . 
2259! €_| 66 || Bk. of N.S.W. £20.” || “> 43 os “3 Se | Se | Tramatinmer £1. a 
i (6) Final dividend. (©) Dividends for full year. (4) Paid in Z. worked on 4% basis 
(A) Yield on 41 nee ee eee Moe «sina To rdenp te for exchange, ee Oi Mad eae 5 of fae value 
basis. basis. worked on a 14% basis. (v) Yield on 2- basis. 
oY on 40% of coupon. t Free of Income Tax, ©) Yield based on 47% of coupes. (z) 1% paid free of income tax. 
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Jan. 1 , | 


inclusive 
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4! 34/412 || Nil ge | 
ori $5778, le | Nile 
24/814 209 || 7a 2106 
24- | 19/1012) 10¢ 4a | 
236 | 21/- | ited 34 
ot see | 2 me 

© ¢ 
3/412 2/3 || Nil 
3/54 2/132 |) Nil = 
oo | a | ie | 
il 3 | 
36/41;| 33/- || 106 + 
29/9 | 23/- liga} 2lg6 
28/6 | 24/9 7 212 
3s | eg 
} / 3 3 6b 
486 | 45/- || $121 
sau 46 ur 
43/6 | 34/712}; 10 
87,6 76 15 8 7 
86/3 | 70/— || 15 3 a 
19/712! 15/- 6 24 b 
36/612 | 31/- 10 10 ¢ 
6 | 70/9 1712 20 ¢ 
213/179 || 15 ee 
40/412 32) || Tied} 5 a 
24/1012! 20/3 | Ne ¢ Me ¢ 
ta 
a. | est | Hg See 
30/- 26/- 2 9 
33/9 | 31/9 am 5 
ure 34S 
27/432 hy 2 3 a Tle b 
3402) 23/2 | igo 375 
(4/2) 28/- 
38 72 Ba 3 3 
32/3 | 29/- ane 5lpb 
= 41/6 z= Pet 
= | 33/1012 2, a} 5 
23/11, \ 
tsig| 26 | thal ate 
23/Ng 21/6 Sd Sef 
«| 98 8 

2iga| 3 
469 | 39/11 
38/112| 26/3" || hte gl g's 28 
3472| 333 || “Sot G ‘a0 
23'| 9s | sag 30 
séi- | siriot od ‘3 
3 70/7ig a a 1212 6 
3 Hed 2) “6 = 

534 5 
186 1612 a 
13/1 “0 ante 
43 
| ay) el ae 
| ge] 
- | 20/- 
18/3 212 51 
Maal eae) Se Be 
16,3 
26/6 12/9 Zigci 5 
239 | 20i- 5 2 
236 | 7o || 38 8 
35/- 20/- 6 2 
33/9 | aile Tieb| 4 
tao | 20/6 || 20 21 
3/71 12/6 5 5 ‘ 
2997| 292 || 5 a Te 
35 | 2al- 6 4 
2/Me)) 15 9 
95,33 
zii9 , 82/9%4|/ 20 5 
so 1014 46 Nit 274 
92/6 1212 b 
“7 xt 19" Ne 
12 
nies 17/119 || 5 s 
aie 19/41 , 8 
9 
ito 108 3 3 
9 oe so 4 
79 iil, 5 10” 
$3 lot, 379" ip | 88 
i342 | 209 "to ¢ 5 he 
i 6 2 
Saito 213 IMs Nil 
3471) s0 Bl, a 
aa- | 34 || 20 7 
“ j35 | Nh og” 
13/101 o3° 15 25 
50/6 ! 3 
309 | 426 | tai an, 
ish, | 28/2 mi 8 
5 
23/6 | 19/3 38 5 
HS | 229 |tiztee| is 
sna coe 
offered prices 













free of Commission and 
free of tax. (9) Annas per share. 








and Stamp Duty. 
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| Price, . Year 19: 7 
| Name of Security | wit ge! ae | Sect we er 
li . ao ar. 1, Dividends |) Pri = 
High | Low- | (a) (©) (©) 9390 (587! 1, en: || Price,| » 
| Te A oe le | we le jotuire | _ Name of Security | Mar. fq. _ Yield, 
iron, Coal, & viae een | Seas ere wat | oe Q %,@| ! 1939 5'e2 —_—* 
° ¢.—cont.| neon H ies 
John £11) 44/41 | £s. d. | sdiadibaala atta | | ¥ 
U. States Steel 2 —Tled) 3 | ; ee 
Se a oa 32.0) 76} 6l6)) Teal 20 » “as aes : 
Vv 10/= | 23/3 | —6d!| 8 3/0lo|| Nill Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 || 71 Lsd 
Ward eeeseerenses i 23/9 +6d | 2 6 12/- 716 | ¢c Nil ¢' Gaumont-Bri Al | Jig + lg 31 : 
Yarrow & Cozi fi | aie daa 4 1 °| ae ae 3 - 25 q gonna “| | aah 6d 18 16 0 
eee j- | +5/~ | (71 Harrisons&C 2,+7led| 7 2 
Textiles | | 6 2 0 || 25/112 199 | os | it A si — £1) 82/6 +26 a 
Senchess ond Lb ccccseee || 2/1012, +412d' Nil | 29/3 25/- . 2 2 6|| Hawker Siddel (Si) | ae +2/6| 417 3 
Beer Greig: 238 ME | ah.) 8 | 3 a Sis ae Fai] Be] sal $403 
Goats, J. meh) | seioed| tis | 5 Ne | rie sie | Zag tts g| tmp. Smelting £1... || 12/6 | +34| 5 3 0 
Courtaulds £1 _ ...... | 29/11 10 4/| 11/6 9/ | *25, c$2-00) Inter. Nickel | 716 +316 3 10 
Bogileh Swe, Orn. i || 277 6 16" 2 16 9 | 37/- soe? . 5 ai [International Be $5612 +$112) 3 10 10° 
penser ch | ecg) 733) He | Be | go ei cmunaadl 21) 2 3 
| 2 | i4 
eee ride fi || as/iii+aiud 4 38 6 || _ Sie oi 24 2 ¢| London Bia we | tis | 71/3| 1643 3 
Wokworth & Mi. 1 | 9/- + 3/4le ‘2 Ot} 60'- 8 ato : a} L one) Ord. ‘ 51/3 |+1/10 4 715 0 
Associated Blec. £1... 43/~ +116 T | 353 | S3a4|| ose 12%» 5| Murex £1'Ord. || S0/— | t43| 3 6 3 
British Insulated £1.. 86/3 P en 9 | 27/9 21/6" A b| ainal Philips {Godirey) Zi i Mdie tae! 3 0 0 
oseccssee 85/- / | 2a) Pinchin ™ , (a2) | 18 0 
peweet ales ti) 6 ae, Bes) Hag oust teeteoa a 18, vig 3s § 
coo Hl i} it 2 6 
Flectr 4 . ee ti ti 6 0 6 5h or on 14 b, Reak Ona £l... | a1 | +7iod|} 517 0 
Henleys (W. T.) i. | 91/3 | 47d) 2 oe 2 10/4121 gel 5° 2212 ¢) Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1) - w | 9 8 
Johnson & Phillips £ aus | 47a 414 0} 916 | 83 c.f 4 b| Sears Ord. 5 | a A the 4 8 0 
secceces | fi i “wi 8/3 0 
Brazil T Light, &c. | - * | 613 2 | 29/712 2 Nit” Nil” sean One, @) scone. | 5016 | +a 5 0 6 
rac., tch, H 
deed tecopers | gaz) +82| 5 5 sl are | Be" 35'S 8 tee race lis | meeriie ss 
Beng Pow, [zs ¢ tie] $166 | S05 | 353 | 35 | 25, 6 Tap cats Ook. Zi | tore 443 
Clyde Valley Elec. i || 37/6 tis| 442 $135 BT eS tefl he /-| 35/7 ree]. 23 8 
County of London {1 || 46/- | +1/- 45 4) 789 | 606 33, a} 1334 b| Tube Investments (1 i a+ A/are 700 
donk) |) ie | Fl nl 6 | 54) oe me 104 Ol Domet Sexier - | Bist + +i fa | 3 ° ° 
af} } /— } i 
Lond: Ass Elec. fi. | | 289 +2/6| 4 811 || 346 | 28/714 Pre b| United Dairies £1. | 53/2a +7igd 412 6 
Metro. 50/719 +i 417 3 | 33/9 aie 5 37e W'llpapr Mfrs.Def.{1)) 34 3| +6 760 
seeeene Couns 1 || 37/6 tid te BE 65/- | 55/- || 15 a ry | Woolworth ¢ eapeOrdll| 38 38/6 | ee 
North Metro. £1 a + Tod 497 | 65/- | +i | 5 00 
Scottish Power 41. tHi2g| 4 919) wi | 676 || 95 Mines Bee ee 
Yorkshire Electric £1 +161 48 31 le a- i pa 5 a clAshanti Goldfields 4/~|| 70/- | +1/3| 5 7 6 
56/3 1} | | 
Gas L. & C. £1 ...... ~6d te, | 44% 98'S $j Sere ae oh tte 7 7 6t 
& es 6ls'|| 30 b| Crown mat] $18 8 
Newe-om Tyne £i | dab 3] ge) sete | 3B Y) De Boas (Det) fai | Mim) + %| 912 0 
Motors and Cycle 510 0} 125% o 2 ae 1114 6) Randfontein £1 ... i 3716 | BRS 
Mess we lined 2 2 of tl Seal Bd i leerauees =| FAS VEIS 8 8 
{ / NCO £9 ..ccoveee yi 
yp clay tie| 4 0 ot aie” Nee’ || 73. a 75 oe eae | 166 | 41/2 6 0 
Dennis 1/- ii. 34/720) Se! wel oe 2/6 a'| Union "2/6 y pd. pte + ee tS 
Ford eeeceveesee +1/3 5 0 0 on 45 | il W. Wi / ao| = eee 5 9 8 
Lucas, J. (19... +18 6 oi ee Nil clWiunaGold cI. | 10 1/3 Nil 
hic 42/6 F : 4 NE _ISSU coe th a /3\ a Nil —— 
tt ac He 618 4 We UE PRICES 
Stand. le 43 6 rice | since ! Issue IIssue | Mar. ea nge 
shiping oe +Tlod 6 4 0 i— ceo P 1939 Feb.22 | oe 1939 ie 
Glan Line Steam. £1 lama ————_Feb-22]_~__1__,__Fs 
490 Bruas 
Cunard 1 cccceseccece Nil ip Rub. Ord. 2/- 1/419-1/ /71 i+ 3d Elliott ord. 2'-| 2) ly) tet 10! i 
as 5 %, pf. 2/- 2 (S) 612% pt£l a 1/0-6d di 
P. &O. Def. £1... 7 10 a Rola 2/- | 2/- os it Hed aa Ast debs 100 | ply dis | 
Union Castle Ord. i 5 19 10 | tlins 6% Pf. | 20/~ W/Alz-l/7igpm — Lied HE-Sid 4% db. 9 | Hel dis | 
Ni | 4 3? dbs. ‘£100 Lolo di s Bion. | low-lg dis |+ 58 
and Rubber Co. Ldn El EL{1 | 43/6 45/- | Sthn. Rly. 4% | 9812 | 987s-99%8 ton” 
at ae + 630 + as I+ ‘1/- "'Sumrs.4!2 % dob! 9812 ‘lg dis-1g pm 
Dutch so 3} 510 0 
; sf scccceece +(e 511 5 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
orehant Tes £1... ti3| 616 4 Cable meee 8 ee 
okai (Assam) {1 ... +1/3| 78 include certain closed trusts) 
o 0 pan 
Plant. Change ean 
af 3j-.. tied $19 0 Name and Group| 9%" | nce || Name and Group| Mat.» [Since 
United ee eee +1/ 6 15 7 Feb. 22) eet Mii Die 1939" Beb. 22 
ot +3i2d 5 5 3| Municipal & Gen Rereene | ie the 
Anglo-Iranian 1 or. Ovt. 11/6-12/6 ; i \+ 
Apex (Tri hc fs 15 ; : $ a i. oes te Rareons a 3 e146 tad 
1 eeeeeee eeree eo i ~ 3d * : “2 
Burma Oil fi $3)9| 4 'a ok Scot. & Northn. | 17/-17/9xd + 6d KeystoneGid.Cts)11/10!2-12 102 + tied 
Mexican a ove New British 9/ 1012-10/ llo | +4led Allied | 
Royal Dutch f1.100 ... “9 Amer. 
Seen Transport £1. F513) 57 Oe] Bank & insur. | 17/9-18/8° fener, Indes. | 1 tea | 
4 st... | 169 
T Lease. £1 3| 233 oo en eo wm ind. tot | 1601 a 
eeeeeeeeeere * ir 
rin. Pet. Develop{1 +1/9| 5 0 0 Invest Trust, ars Do. ith 15 S163 ts 
Aerated Bread £1 wit et 6:6 Seo BLS 13/9-14/9* | ... ||Blec. Inds. ... | 16 3-173 |+6d 
. the 20/9-21/9* y ctals & Mi 
ames tee 6) Hie] 9 8 9] Cormbill det... | 12/3-13/9* aa (em | eis [tes 
Amal. Press 1 saga +64; 5 9 0)]| N daa \ Other Groups 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- .3 3) as 16/6-17/6nd | +34 || Bats Gen Istunit | 16/3-17/3 sie 
Assoc. News. Df. 5/- +1/3| 1012 9 Brit. Gen. “C” 15i—-16/- |+6d 
‘Assoc. P. C +2/6| S18 0 Nat. Invest. ... | 13/--14/- | +3d || Rubber & Tin 1/Olp-1/2 |+1 
Barker (John) £1...... +2/6| 414 0 Amalgamated ea +s Brit. & Amer. 15/3-16/3xd. | 46d 
Beechams Pills Dt. 2/6 4ajion ? Canty i | 163-1619 134 || Domestic ee hs 
Boots Pure Drug. 5/- H/i0% 4 2 Q |) Scomtish 1e163 | 46d || Do. 2nd$ 6/3 bid | + 112d 
Borax Deferred £1... 6 6 4|| Universal ...... | 16/9-17/9 | +34 — 9-7/3 | +34 
Bow. i +éd| Nil Do 2nd’... | 16/9-17/9 | +3d oe | Yeie | 
pete 10/~... Ae ? Protected Ist 17/112 bid | +41 st Prov, * 4. 186-196 |... 
Bek, Aleniatom eve 411 10 2nd 15 obid +4lod B 14/-15/-  |+3d 
Match gt 5 ‘63 411 7 “15 Moo te” A +6d select Reserves 14/6-15/6xd (bad 
Boe tei )vze|*a2] 2 eae | URI oe singh | SiS [538 
eee e 1 ; ‘ 
Brocknowie ‘£1... || 43/9 wy 3| 617 3 ny. General .-. |15/ Ne Tesiol 3, Gold Share Tst. 4/9-5/- 5 gee 
° ‘ 4612 a 812 0 Inv. 2nd General Atte lata +41 2 
AOrd. £1... || 82| f6d| 9 5 Inv. Inc. & Res. | 20/--21/-xd | + Bank, Ins, & Fin. ae3e tad 
Mfg. 9 5 0] inv.Gold ... | 17/3-18/3, | +2) a 
De Havilland Air. £1 «| 519 0|| Hundred nd|| Do” 2nd... | 1219-1319 | 
Dunlop £1 ..ze+.-000 +3/6| 6 8 6|| Provident ...... Merete | 41% oe ee aoe. | 55) pam fo 
Eastwood 1... | 814 O|| Savings Unit ... efi, 9/3 ann 15/6-166 |... 
& % +3d : 2-9/ + Brit Dom. In.... | 14/6-15/6xd 
ay 4.16) to 315 0 | Security Firs 116126 | +3d Four Square 19/3-20/3 +34 
Fairey Aviation 10/-.. ne 6 2 0 || Gold 2nd Ser. 15/9 bid | +34 {|S ass 13/3-14/3 __|+ $0.78 
Ges.) & Co. ae) § $61 casmebe RMS | Mal| Siem iat |S)" 
(Rk) Yield on 20%, basis. 


dividends. 
(t) Yield worked on 6% basis. 
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486 THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK’S CC COMPANY RESULTS 
Net Profit; man | Appropriation 
After ee ee ee 
| ec — ce | Payment Ancietle Dividend ied to 
Company Endin, Last of : Reserve, 
| | Account Deben- a a || Prefce Ondinery Deprecia- 
| a - || Amount tion, etc. 
Interest | I! | Amount Rate 
| 
Breweries £ | £ | £ | £ 
Cannon Brewery .....+-++++ | Dec. 31 217,266, 291,004 508,270 | 138,000 100,000 
Reid (W. B.) and Company... | Dec. 31 920 23,144 44,064 6,433 
Taylor, Walker & Co. ...... Dec. 31 141,484 284,009 425,493) 50,000 
Electric Lighting, etc. <a 
Lianelly and Desrict paaendie Dec. 31 1,976, 83,160 85,1 25,230 34,000 
Metropolitan Electric......... Dec. 31 161,826 615,241) 777,067, 22,500 263,115 
Midland Counties Electric... | Dec. 31 14,993, 3945, 387,938 | 117,812 80, 
Northampton Electric ...... Dec. 31 26,656 234,050 260,7 2,625) 129,538 
Scottish Power ...........+0+8 Dec. 31 ~~ 372, ~ 382,797) | 126,388 24,800 
Financial Land, etc. 
Artizans’, etc., Dwellings ... | Dec. 31 56,783, 178,880, 235,66 38,516 50,403 
Cordova ‘Land edhiteselinnmpediiied Dec. 31 23,316 26,586 3902 6,000 
Gas 
Newport (Mon.) Gas ......... Dec. 31 3,878 13,821) 17; oot Dr. 950 
OED icncccsnacchondindevuns | Dec. 31 9,635, 13,100, 22,73 1,450 1,393 
Iron, Coal and Steel | al 
Clarke, Chapman and Co. ... | Dec. 31 19,8 94,53 114, 4,8 35,943 
PUNE ois iintenionmos Dec. 31| 117,907 276,031) 393,938|| 15,146 120,000 
Shipping 
Lamport and Holt Line ...... Dec. 31 40,8 50,618 91,51 26,140 
Shops and Stores | 
Evans (D. H. 2 and Company | Jan. 31 36,681) 135,801; 172,48 13,180 
Gamage (A. W.) ......0s000- Jan. 31 81,565) 95,847, 177,41 8,893 
Harrods, RR Jan. 31 189,749, 819, 1,009,743) | 300,009 171,803 
Robinson (Peter) .....c00ee0s Jan. 31 2l, 131) 68,97 05 10,880 
Textiles 
Ellis and Goldstein ............ Nov. 30 3 16,961 2,015 
Henry (A. & S.) ........000000 Dec. 31 50, 11,992 7,000 
Morley (I. and R.).........+++ Dec. 31 37,173, 88,333 25,000 
Samnugger Jute .............++ Dec. 31 68,198 Dr. 5,418 Dr. 10,000 
Titaghur Jute .........0cceseses Dec. 31 23,987 Dr. 17,048) Dr. 35,000 
WOOT TOUR. cnniciccnccescness Dec. 31 31,303, Dr. 56. Dr. 10,000 
SE, BIR. ssntssncdocnnsiate Dec. 31 34,114 84,112 38,867 
Woolcombers, Ltd............. Dec. 31 66,720 111,226 som 
Tramways, etc. 
West Riding Automobile ... | Dec, 31 19,451, 126,589 93,115 
Trusts 
American Trust ...........0++ Jan. 31 a 36,379 5,000 
British and German ......... Dec. 31 55, 35, eee 
City Property Investment Jan 31 4,1 11,136, 707 
Edinburgh and Can. Trust | Jan. 15 3,862 6,683 ove 
Fourth Conversion ............ Jan. 31 6,232) (e) 15,177 eos 
Greenfriar Investment ...... Jan. 31 6,317) 29,169 Son 
Merchants Trust. ..........4+ Jan. 31 76,7 80,36 pa 
Scottish Central ...........0.0 Jan. 15 35,813 5,000 
Scottish Northern ............ Feb. 5 63,424 ean 
Second Conversion............ Jan. 31 (e) 5,56. 
Waterworks 
Bristol Waterworks ......... Dec. 31 157,307 20,000 
Sutton District Water ...... Dec. 31 62,719 12,000 
Other Companies 
Anglo-American Asphalt Dec. 31 37,415 nae 
City Safe Deposit, etc. ...... Dec. 31 4,715 1,620 
ah” supsnisonsensia Dec. 31 461,111 122,867 
Serb SNE i ncccdscceditipsiena Dec. 31 202,211 45,000 
London Brick Company...... Dec. 31 84,000) 150,000 
McCrae and Drew ............ 13,141 3,440 
Pascall (James) ............... Dec. 24 9424 11,573 
Peerless Kitchen Cabinets... | Dec. 31 8,82 2,641 
Selincourt and Sons ......... ov. 30 16,467 1,200 
Smith & Nephew Associated | Dec. 31 94,61 13,500 
Temperance Billiard Halls... | Dec. 31 14,355, 5,000 
RUT, ccccvctcscececs Dec. 31 9,010 ine 
Variety Theatres Cons. ...... Dec. 31 8,168 3,799 
Vyse, Sons and ee 4,28 oes 
West Ham Stadium............ 38,975 iad 
— Ay anemener~ gg £7000's : NowfGas 
seeeseseeses 41,584 6,631 
io March “a sacniocvibideninans 47,981 8,261 

















March 4, 1939 
| Corresponding 
| —" 
Balance oc 
Forward'| Net | Divi- 
| Profit | dend 


cig | 
214,270}; 312,035, 
20,956|/ 23,195) 10 
142,123|| 313,191! 10 


1,981|! 82,280 54 

641,192, 12 
332,289, 8 
230,424 10 
368,301 4 


182,086 7 
35,282 2js 


13 ,700) 5 
17, _ 5 
90,838, 10 

290,368 12)+ 
172,152) 5 


131,779 12 
99,714 15 
877,911) 18} 

| 4 


68,308 

4 (a) 

70 4h 
116,095, 5 

33,157, 10 

34,894 10 

25,833, 10 
110,719) Nil 


siete 21+ 
122,048 


164,277, Ot 
ia 20 & 7 


37,912 
4,912) 
430,859, 27h¢ 

209,212} 30 








Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure.  (d) ts 1 cent. on “A” shares at 2°7d. per share on 
“B” ordinary. (e) From September 1, 1938, to January 31, 19 (ot Reanted £266,805. (s) on Income Stock. 
Kern Oil pu} Oilfields, Ltd.— 
OIL OUTPUTS output of the Sed tts cobeldiaties Output a. sean or anuary 31st, 27,389 
British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— ‘ing January, 1939, was 221,530 barrels, January production © 
Total output, week ended February 11,1939, % 


13,256 barrels. eee ae ee 
ruary 18, 1939: 12,847 barrels 

Phoenix Oil and Transport Ltd.— 
Sey Saude of evade ae oe 
Group for January, 1939, was 45,787 tons. 
Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd.—Output of 
Peruvian company for January, 1939, 
28,060 tons. 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 


ded 

Co., ve week be > 

i pu 

ee ead Pebevary 18, 1939 : 54140 
barrels. 

Venezuelan Oil Ltd.— 


Total 
1939 : 


week ended February !8 
1 barrels. 











March 4, 1939 


Coal 


Coat Output (000 tons) 
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COMMODITY 


METALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Feb. 19, 





























STATISTICS 


OrHeR Foops—/cont.) 
Week ended 


Feb. 25, 

















on l : a Feb, 11, Feb. 18, Feb. 18, 
| Week ended January Production—per cent. of 39 1939 1939 1939 
eacitiainnp k ddnianntattiacqrenmmamae cal WUE? cwsdeboveresncs ° 44: ° 
Dp ae - ™ ae “ a 47°10 COFFER: 
istrict Feb. Feb. | : ’eek ended Movements in Lond. (cwt. 
oy 18, | 1938 | 1939 Feb. 24, Feb. 16, Feb. 23, Srasilise—Landed tee 19] 296 
| 3939 | 1939 a ro a oe home consn. 239 147 
ma Rae BS s Shi n is = ” SRPOLTS oo eee ee eeeeeee l - 
" ] og ee ee ee Otedamt es of week | 5,294 5,443 
Northumberld. 303°5| 301°9 1,163°8 1,148 -6 in vans) ...... 7,342 4,572 5.121 ; L. al and S. American ; 
Durham ...... | 667°4| 676°0| 2,775°9 2.6405  0000000002¢+«C=CT nee — , »12 ponte pphvatbcsdankes i 5,013. 4,773 
Yorkshire 9624) 941-0 4,034-2 3,975-6 __ Eight Weeks ended Did for home consn. ... | 1,772 | 1,278 
Lancs,Cheshire Feb. 24, 1938 Feb. 23, 1939 =XPorts ....... sachnpiianiadie 336 840 
and N, Wales 368-0) 370-4 1,478°8) 1,501-2 ; Tons Tons Stocks, end of week ...... 54,591 57,246 
Derby, Notts &! ONIN: Sicsseccsinacads 48,110 29,706 Other kinds—Landed...... 29,337 34,247 
Leicester ... | 7481] 720-2  3,246-3, 2,235-3 ” saber home consn. 4,223 3,301 
“Sp | 34:7, 424-2 1,808 a 1,849-8 Foods Maar? ne end of week | 109,571 | 140,023 
Warwick ... | 434°7) 424: ,808°8) 1,849- » . ee ae | 
South Wales & | WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR gain | nial 
Monmouth... | 694°8) 713-3 3,329-5) 3,014-1 (7000 quarters) Beef and veal ..........0... | 4,824 4,786 
Other English | , — Mutton and lamb. 2670 2,51 
districts ... | 119°3) 116-4 491-6! 469-6 ole oo | 2,67 2,516 
Scotland ...... | 637-8, 644-7 2,503-3| 2,522-4 Week ended | Season to janie ee. a 
goede ? } « i COME, cmcndccesnccsesces 7 
. . . ‘ ° | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. : Feb. SUGAR : i 
Total 2.00. 4,936-0 4,917-1 20,832-2 20,3571 ao | ee . | Feb. ect: Readen end 
a i sich | 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1930 Liverpool (tons) : 
* Including Cumberland, Ghana, Somerset Fron.— , ERMBOUERconcarenrorecesereoeres 2193 9,255 
and Kent. N. America | 489] 665| 14,474,*18110 Ce eee oe ge saneme | 25a oe 
rgentina | | Tea :* py CTI OL WER . nce rnee meV DLS a hase 
Uruguay 411, 148 4,519 4,853 Sal . ws.) : 
Australia ,........... | 365, 298) 6,972) 6.575 OA I: | | se ee 
Cotton Russia OP 31) 4,255 4,397 S. India SOR e eee eee e eee tees 7 228 7251 
Demube and dist. | 151 96, 4,880, 6,362 a... 17107 | 21°749 
: PEE IRIN eacntncsncsaensccensenes 7107 | 21, 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners fete “a a ee oe Java ansssorseseeseeessesseee 2,076 | 3,094 
(7000 bales) , AGTICR cceccccccsceccececcense. | 1,838 | 4,735 
a Tota cssseseeee 1,458, 1,309 36,544,*41522 ON ie litera 76,366 | 83,187 
OE csteses cess | 367-352: 9,660 *10370 * Weeks ended Feb. 16th and Feb. 23rd. 
“Orders” .....s000 379-176 7,544) 9,620 
te ccteeentae 4 26| 532) 822 M : | | > 
Belgium ......0...++ | 56 88) 3,429 *2,801 iscelianeous 
Holland siaiadas 5486 2,125| 2,426 
taly........ sation , 33, ... | 666) 914 ous 
— 3 al ann) 74 Commodities 
panties DU iia 43) 8) 1,007} 1,012 
r suropean i > r , 
cams on 65| 36) 3,746) 3,889 eee LONDON 
“x - kuropean i 
Countries ...... 452; 506] 6,663] 8,837 
| apes fesessenneecal Week ended 
Wel sicccisccees 1,458) 1,309] 36,544/*41522 
~~ Re 2 : > 
* Revised. ; oe | 5+ 
WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZzF AND : 
Maize MEAL Landied......ccccrcscecscececese tons 1,290 1,215 
9 Delivered — ....ccceceeeeeeees tons | 4,236 2,218 
ae (7000 quarters) Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 75,772 | 74,769 
Week ended [From Apr.lto  — ——-"-— : — 
PMENTS OF LINSEED 
From “Feb. Feb. | Feb.) Feb. WortLD SHI 
Metals 18, | 25, | 26, | 25, (°000 tons) 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | a 
+ NT pee aan one . 2, ’ ’ > Le 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE» ee ors "7 2 aaa as | Week ended | From Jan. 1 to 
re te Danube Region ...... | 51) 143 3439, 2751 oe 
ending S, & E. Africa ...... 58 j | 
Week ea 8 ma ina, etc. 37 we... 1,774 2,080 org a. | 1 ee | - 
—————| } to Mar, | 
Feb. 22, | Mar. 1, | 1, 1939 tt scene 1345! 360! 46,110 32,797 1939 | 1939 1938 | 1939 
1939 1939° | ~ n 
SBS tachi ae. anni — =. —  rgentineto— | cw : cae 
Tons Tons Tons Week ended U.K. and Orders | 3:2 | 2-7 | 93-4 | 47-8 
6,800 6,650 53,250 sepeiainieeid Cc ontinent Lejsnenia | 21-6 | 11-5 |136°4 /125-8 
965 1,205 11,990 Feb. 18 | Feb. 25: US. A.and Canada | 13°8 | 16:7 | 88-3 104-0 
2,800 3,475 29,545 me}! ie ceovtnentiinis 08} 13 | 6-9 
1 ie vee ae ek te ASC and Ord 5:9) 1:6) 2:6] 15°38 
Re On mac nt . . CTS.05 7 : : R 
U ied in London (bales): ce Fn ae ae. cacteonee | see ove eee | ost 
ae ‘K. Stocks Danish ......-.+++ ceeesersnnne | 12,463 | 13,714 whey wo Onder 9-2} 3:3 | 10-1 | 16° 
nents creer h sete eeeeeeeeeaeeeeee 2618 3.103 Cooninent 3-0 0-5 3-2 
Feb. 18, Feb.25, Lithuania -scsecseceee | 14870} 1,969 Madras to U.K. . enh wh 
eovnstiniactisceniteniael emai i ee Polish aeeeneneeeeenenene renee ’ ’ Australia, etc. 1:2 2:4 
Copper (Br. official w’houses Movement in Lond. (bags) 5 sania aa 
chili anaes * 5,319 | 4,932 «=«-_—«_——— Landed .......eeeeseereeseazers $579 ae Sundries ....++++0+8 0:8 
Rough . sicésssebenpaas | 514 D_d for home consumption ‘ 
Tia (London socapet Oe einaerone 128 255 Total ....... util | 47:4 | 39-6 333-8 (323°4 
all oa eget Seeraaed __ Stocks, end of week ......+« so |e | 124,444 Ba | 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Feb Mar Mar. Feb. 21, Mar. } 
1933) Migs0" a 939 . 4939" 
ts Cents ents ‘ents 
CHAINS | parted Cents Cents METALS (per Ib)—cont, = Sem 0 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —cont. 
ae 6834 6834 MT, NY Straits spot ....... a ae *.35 Comm. ham, Bid. Bat... 8-46 0 
6234* 6238 —. sesensenves seer : : . : 6‘77}2 66712 
nang See Savon SY Oe LN +) Se 
posiace -- 20g 2914 at well, 
R May vvcccoccece 45344512 MISCELLANEOUS (pe ae ‘iis a a me 6 
May * 3 Cocoa, 4:33 5 iia ; 96, 
serverene 3 75Q 3754 »¥n» Accra, Rubber, N.Y., smd. sheet spot 1611 16 
METALS (eee Rio, No. 7 5lg 5lg . ewe do. Apr. 1646 16%6 
eerewreeroereee YE) : . 
Comper, NV Domestic spot... 9:72! 9:87! Santos, NOG cess 74 a fe 
‘Producers’ cxport 10 00” 10-15 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 8:89 9-05 96 deg., spot 
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THE ECONOMIST 


a 


_March 4, 1939 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Feb. 22, Mar. 1, 
1939 1939 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc.— 

Wheat— a s. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib, .....00. 2 oe 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CW. ...20s0e+ 4 3 q 

_ Liv. Mart., per cental  ..sceseerees a 4 

Flour, per 280 lb.— s 

Straights, d‘d London _.......+- 23 0 3 
» ) 2 

Manitoba, ex stOre  .......0++0++0* { 33 ; 33 

Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per Cwt. ... 7°? 7 

Oats, es 6 3 6 

Maize, La Plata, ianded, " 480 ib. 273 BB 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cWL. ....-- 74 7 

MEAT— 

Beet, per 8 ibs.— owe : 
English long sides............++« 1 410 4 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... { ; : : 

Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 

i oF 4 
English wethers  .......0+.s++++ i s 4 : 
N.Z. trozen wethers — ....2+-+- J : ; : 

Lamb, per 3 ib.— ; ye 

N.Z, frOZEN  .sesecseecesennneree 1 5 4 5 
6 4 6 

Pork, English, per 8 lb. dinieso 6 10 6 

BACON (per cwt.)— 

i miane euiendentiasncaes 100 0 100 

ae a penaqnsese 100 0 100 

SEE: - connesauenaall nenintopestcbene 9% 0 % 

iri 040 93 

WE catia biinae ecceereesecceccceseeses 102 0 102 

HAMS (per cwt.)— 

Canad s° 

Ri scevairenntiennnnabied 97 0 9% 

: 88 0 85 

CDemleinl Bests | nccecocnscccscorssese 9 0 90 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

Rea  cchsassesidibscesathos 116 0 114 

New Zealand... sccsssesssereeses us of 115 


CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Canadian 


New Zealani_....... 
Engiisn Cheddars 


eereee serene eeeeeceee eeeee 
eeeeeeeeeeeree 


54 0 53 


21 6 22 
22 3 23 
40 0 4 

Pee SeS ESSE ESE SESE OE TET Ee 50 50 
32 32 
36 


Crinid 
Grenada ceeeeeeeeeereeeseceeceeces 36 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 


Santos supr. C. & bo... eceeseeees 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 
Kenya, medium 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-15% ib.) 
Danish (151 tb.) 
ERUIT— 


11 3 10 


“PRS e Reese TEe ee re 


_ 
Crh OD ETD 


eccocoo 


ecoce 


ao caws ooooo ececeso coceceoo oocoo 


Oranges, Valencia, lp cases .....4 1 16 
»  BrazilianRioPere......f  -- - 
boxes 2°0 6°93 
e Jaffia.........00-00. DOKESS 11 6 12 9 
Lemons, Napies seneeeses boxes se eh 
ly 9 0 9 
fe Sicilian .......0. OOZES = 3 615 ° 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels< 37 ° rH $ 
Canadian: Nova Scotian f 14 9 14 0 
(var.) barrels * . 24 6 
Grapes, S.Africa, Bxs. A.Lavalle{ 9g 9 ; > 
i jamaica .,........ ia = 
6 
» Satta, Seediess ......413 § 15 8 
“ Cyprus, seediess .. ss oe 
» Texas (March Seediess){ i5 § 19 § 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
irish, finest bladders ............f 50 © 50 0 
58 0 58 0 
U.S. SOSA SCSSOSSESSOE SER SEB OH BELO $ 0 39 0 
PEPPER per ib.— . 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 6 21, 9 2p 
0 3 0 3 
White Maik da Cn Bod) ° ale 0 3il, 
0 4 
in ee 
English, King Edward, Sittianaf 5 6 5 6 
"ean eo a. 
Orpt. ation. 
Cif UKiComt. cece, 6 lp 6 3 
Yellow Crystals .............. 19 9 19 Ty 


* Weeks ended Feb. 16th and Feb. 23rd. 


Feb. 22, Mar. 1, 
1939 1939 





SUGAR (per cwr.)—cont. oe A é. 
et 23 10\ 2 
CE cndecccehdaenbiee ceecccves { 24 410 24 3 
COS * cnckkncsotedekintanieeth 22 lle 22 O 
S cinealidte 20 O 19 10!'o 
Gomnpulened* | idiiccactescdousiees 30 10!) 20 9 
9 9 
Home Grown  .......00c00see008 . . a 0 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib.) d. d 
Dl; MOM  - .cacnatuctonanicoebpenaniauel 13-36 12-97 
See besbancoonees 13-97 13.96 
CRIEED - cccesancmanibninatabesbarsanns 15-11 15:08 
cate 11:60 12°49 
Sumatra .. 11-21 10-62 
ee ous 11-60 11-19 
Total 13-70 13-45 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — s. d. s. d. 
Virginia stemmed and un-f 0 8 ° 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and un- 09 0 9 
PRETMIOD .ccccccossccnrcseresesi 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 
SRI petacasagecincarecctncte 1 4 1 4 
Stemmed ........+ . : : : 
Bust Indian< 05 i e 
i Unstemmed ...... i 2 i 2 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per !b.)— d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American _............ 5-19 5-29 
Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ...... 6°95 7:19 
in. ERR TPB. epsiccntbaceses 6°95 7:19 
Vans SES. WUE | . nccaccenscccee B54 87s 
GE OIE: scocdicensinevcaves oF; 10 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 17 17)4 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. a ees ae 
16 x 16, 32's & 50’s ... 146 2 16 4 
» som Shirtings, 75 yds. * 
19x 19, 32's & 40's... 22 7 22 9 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18x 16, 10 tb. ........ 9 6 9 7 
» 239 in. ditto, 37lo yds. 
16x 15, 814 Ib. ......... 8 7 8 8 
FLAX (per ton)— - 6. om © 
RARER TING. ~ cnccaccatsunsscicinas J : = . 
Peete BED cisiicciscccntocivsessanee - . = : 
Slanetz Medium, ist sort ...... $ a 
HEMP (per ton)— 
Italian PC ; iden ic ae. ee 
Manilla, Feb. ~Apr. ‘ = 2" ssanne 19 0 19 @ 
(per ton )-— 
Native Ist mks., cit. H.A.R.B. 
Mar.-Apr. ........ erecensveccoreee 23/176 23,15/0 
Daisee 23 cif. Dundee, 
Mar.-Apr. .....-..0-ceeeeeeeeseeee 25,76 25,100 
SISAL (per con)— & s. 4% s. 
~ 0 1 
African, Mar.-May seereee 00 sores { 16 15 17 . 
SILK (per ib.)— . 4&4 «2°& 
Canton penemenensineaieiate.» : : 9 0 
10 0 
Japan See ame sacaee 99 109 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan .,........ “4 F ove 
Wet foe ib.)— d. d, 
— Southdown, greasy ... 12 12 
Lincoln hog, washed... Allo Ili 
Sw. scd. super ——— atte 22 
a greasy, lg 12) 
creasy, pall-red 30-36 50-56. Lilo 1 lls 
Vio 92 
To b+ ae eepveiies 26 26 
eeeerecoeees 2412 241 
ouleier .......... mm Rm 
” GBC ccrcccrcccccccccccces 15 15 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— & d. s. d. 
W best é 6 19 6 
eish, Admuraity.......... 26 26 
Durham, best gas, t.0.b. Tyne...4 18 $} 18 6 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...¢ 22 © 22 0 
240 240 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 0 9 Oo 
Middlesbrough © 245 0 
1 0 199 0 
3 2 3 





-— 
41/13/9 42/6/3 
41/15/0 42/76 
SPCR Ce OeCReeCeeee canes 42; 12) 6 


‘ 1/ 

Tin— 21z/10/0 214/1 
Standard cash ......ssecccseses ch 12/15/0 thy . 
Three MOMLNS ....ssssserernseeey 3 aaa 214/5/0 

ad ad, sol ' lane a4 asaiee 

a HOPPE HTS SESSOS OCS SE ESSE EEE 1450 
Caen sorereccerccesseeses 16/5/0 i863 
Spot’ SOTTO TOR e ee eeeseseeeeeeee 13/8/9 13/11/3 


13/11/3 13/12/6 
ees and bars ... 940 94) 
tolling billess eeeee 10201 4/010 


1800/0 180.0, 

Nickel home andexpor...... 185/00 issioo 
Antimony, Chinese ...............4 30/0/0 0 

rig 51/0/0 

s. d, 

Worm Chinen per an 33 ° = 3 0 
zs tefined ...... per oz. 7/10/0 7/1 S10 
teereesesee, POT 76 Ib. 16/10/0 16/10/0 


Government tax. 


Feb. 22, Mar. 1, 


1939 1939 
GOLD, per fine ounce ...........0... 148 : 148 $ 
“7m (per ounce)— 
puis cisaseevedydnets teersseves LB Big 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, dd Site, London are 
tn paper bags 20 to ton (tree, non- “returnaple)— : 
4-ton loads and upwards 


e orem » 428. per ton 
HEMICALS— as 6 
Acid, citric, per Ib. less 5% ...J 1 9 1 0 
v o L l Ol, 1 Ol, 
2 ANID silicates bictitaanebeadke { : 4 = 
0 2\» 
wp SBUMING, WOE vedcccesseéeecc.. { ° 34 O 5\4 
0 6 
» Tartaric, English, tess 5% J : z ii 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyi, per proofgai. 1 1 . ; “ 
Ammonia, carb, ...... Jf 2000 2000 
*eePOF LON) 2110.0 21,010 
Sulphate ............... . 7126 7,140 
2: a oi, 
Borax, gran. ............ percwr. 13 6 b 6 
nz DOUEET  ctiecbinwnesdéuuners. 1 0 15 0 
a itrate of soda ....... +» per ton 800 860 
otash, Chiorate, net ...per oe 3700 3700 
s 1000 1000 
; ulphate ...... Per ton) 10.150 10150 
Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 1100 1100 
GION cininsenerten eocceces per ton a f > c t 7 
ff 00 5100 
Sulphate of copper ...... perton 1900 18 126 
COPRA (per ton)— 
RA WROMME, CAE cccccnsescccess 1100 11/26 
HIDES (per Ib.) — a4 @&-4 
W 1 d alis f 0 42 0 4, 
et salted, Australian ............ L 0 Sig 0 Sig 
West Indi: 5.9.3 0 3 
90 RGN vccrdhidesbiidninnaes “1 0 31g 0 Bly 
Cape ...... {0 @2 0 4 
DE ccorcvessepenvosvecerobetessooses L 0 45 0 4% 
Dry and Drysalted Cape _...... { ; a : a 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Be JS 0 412 O Aly 
st heavy ox and heifer... L 0 5 é 0 5 
Jf 0 43 0 4 
RE OU ca incestbssictinntinseed L 0 42 0 4 
Best calf sonsovacsonenscsoonees 4 : 7 : = 
lg 5 
INDIGO (per ib.)— 
» ed. red.- vie.to fine wit 2 : 2 . 
LEATHER (per |b.) — s 
iil se 
Sole Bends, 814 lb, eee eeeeeree L 2 l 2 i 
. § 22 2 
Bark-Tanned Sole  .......ssces00s ‘$2 3 2 
. JS 07 07 
Shoulders trom DS Hides mrt O99 O89 
: JS 0 Blo O By 
» Eng. or WS do, ome) | 5 15 
JS 0 Sig O Siz 
Bellies irom DS do. ..scessesees L 0 612 0 6% 
: O 754 O 7% 
» Eng. or WS do, wd 9 Git 6 if 
. J 10 1 0 
Dressing Hides eee eHER EC OEE ee Ll 1 6 1 6 
Ro. 20/35 Ib. ee 36 
Eng, Calt, 20/ . per doz. L 4 6 46 
ParneLeen PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London .. 1 6 1 6 
Amer. Hae Lead. 0 10 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. ‘Thames— 
Furnace SECC SC Hee EE ERR EE ee 0 Bat 0 33gt 
SOeeeereeecesseeeeceeee: 0 4 at 0 47 
ROSIN (per ton)— 15/00 15,50 
American saiflhipiaonesnniatinane 19/5,0 19,100 
RUBBER (per |b.)— ek: & ¢ 
St. ribbea smoked shect ......... 0 813 O 816 
Fine hard Para eee eeeeereeseeeereee 0 7 0 74 
cam (per cwL.)— [#6 40 
TN Orange Pee eeeeeseeceeoeererree L 42 o 45 0 
1nee (er cw.) 
ee eee CORE SC eRe eee 16 6 16 6 
——, ’ 
Swedish u/s 3xs soveee PCr std. 19, 15/0 19,15/0 
~ ZigK 7 ccccveees Ps 195.0 195.0 
” 2x4 eeerereeeere - 17,0,0 17/0,0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. 2 23,00 2300 
i i sen eereesoorrer per locd 13, 10,0 13 10,0 
Rel ere eneoonenrer om ma. aes . i 
Se ORR ORE ROE eee E Eee per ~~ ' 
Honduras Mahogany jogs ¢. tt. 0120 012,0 
English Oak Planks ..... ” 060 06,0 
English Asb Pianks ... 070 07/0 


Linseed, naked ... 23/17/6 2312/6 
Rape, refined ...... 3115/0 31/15/0 
Cotton-seed, 17,5,0 17,00 





16,00 1626 
Palm Pe reererereeeeeeseeeteseseneeeres ae a ws 
Ou Cakes, Linseed, Eag....+0+++: 3 i / 
Ou Linseed— 

2 Pian 10/17/6 10/17/6 


La Plata eeehee eereesereesoooes ** 12) wine mar of 


These Turpentine anual wm 34 9 34 6 
t pins st ahi i ib hasintt ceria ee eaclicaae tare do 


